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PREFAOiE. 



Ik putting forth another "Eeligions Novel," I wonld fain say 
a few words in — ^not excuse — but justification of such works, 
being aware that many excellent persons object to them. 

It was through " Fiction " that our Lord conveyed many of 
His heavenly truths, introducing even suppositious appeals to 
Grod, and prayers for His mercy ; and surely we cannot be wrong 
in venturing to follow his steps I 

But it is the " Love " I am aware that is most objected to ; bat 
that objection I should like to be allowed to meet by repeating a 
few words of conversation on the subject, which proved eiSectuaL 
with a young objecting " de^xg^rmftn. . 

" Would you tell me — ^which, — ^Eeligion, or Love, yon would 
wish left out of your own life P " 

" Neither, certainly." 

" Then, if not out of real life, why out of the portraiture of real 
lifeP" 

With regard to the present volume in particular, I cannot 
but anticipate one — (there may perhaps be many)— animadversion 
likely to be made : that there are too many conversions. But 
let it be considered in excuse, how delightful it is to convert 
when we have power, — ^to bring before oneself, even though 
only in imagination, the glorious burst of joy there is in Heaven 
" over one * man * that has repented." In more solemn guise, I 
wonld say too, that I cannot but think that if real' Christians 
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would more frequently speak, in truth, and earnestness, and love, 
and gentleness, of tlie beautiful things of GK>d to those around 
them, they would find conversions not of so rare occurrence as 
now perhaps they think. It cannot have been to cast aside their 
labours, that our Lord has bid us pray that more labourers might 
be sent into His vineyard; and I cannot think that any who 
have zealously and lovingly worked for Grod in this life, will have 
to say,— when they have entered on the " deep dawn beyond 
the grave:" "Lord, we have toiled all night and yet caught 
nothing." 
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Extract from "Sir Bolaio) Ashtok." 



The shade by which my life was cross'd^ 
Which makes a desert in my mind, 
Has made me kmdly with my kind. 

In Mmoriam. 

[Among all Henry Ashton'g companions, there was but one 
who excited any interest in him, and that was Mr. St. Clair, the 
first-lieutenant. He was a middle-aged man, with a (jrave but 
very beautiful countenance ; and thoue[h he was one who spoke 
but little, yet that little was invariably kind and conciliating. A 
laugh or joke seldom indeed passed his lips, but no oiHeer on 
board was more tolerant of the laughter and jokes of others. 
Even when the "sky-larking" of the half-crazy "mids" passed 
almost all bounds of endurance, and called forth hard words and 
severe looks from otbers in the ship, his indulgent smile, and kind 
excuse were ever ready. 

" There's a great noise below there, Mr. St. Clair," the Captain 
would exclaim. 

" Young spirits, sir, young spirits ; all the better when work 
comes," would be the kind-hearted answer. 

Yet, when in passing along the decks, his " Have a care, young 
gentlemen," was heard, it was invariably treated with respect ; 
and the ** Ay, ay, sir," was never more cheerfully returned than 
to him ; while quiet would be for a moment restored. 

The light-hearted beings over whom he exercised this "mild 
control," used among themselves to call him " St. John St. 
Clair," John being one of his Christian names ; but the appella- 
tion was given in all kindliness, for he was greatly beloved ; and 
the strong religious opinions which suggested the name, bringing 
with them no harshness, were tolerated for his sake, and in many 
instances indeed became, through him, reverenced for their 
own. 

Under pircumstances of less intolerable suffering, Henry 
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Afihton would often have gladly conversed with him ; bnt it was 
impossible for him to talk much on indifferent subjects, and the 
source of his affliction was one which he coUld lay open to no 
human eye, nor could he seek comfort under it from any human 
voice. Scarcely indeed to Heaven could he, at that distressful 
time, look for consolation ; " II ^tait triste de la tristesse, qui 
^tait alors le fond de sa vie" (He was sad with the sadness, 
which was then the * grounding' of his Hfe), and all his energies 
seemed gone. 

After cruising about for some time, the ship touched at Malta; 
and when there, Mr. St. Clair received a letter from a friend of 
his who had formerly sailed with Henry Ashton, and who made 
particular inquiries after him, asking if he were still the life of 
the crew as he had formerly been. Surprised at receiving a cha- 
racter of him so unlike what his present appearance warranted, 
Mr. St. Clair watched him more closely ; and he soon became 
convinced that it was trouble of heart which had converted the 
once gay and high-spirited young sailor, into the silent, melan- 
choly being who then trod the deck with so abstracted an air. 
This conviction aroused all his kindly feelings, and made him 
anxious, if possible, to assuaoje the sorrow of so young a heart. 

When Henry's turn, therefore, came for keeping the first watch, 
he lingered some time on deck, waiting for an opportunity of 
quiet conversation with him. Henry, unaware of his object, took 
no notice of him, but continued his monotonous walk up and 
down in silence ; till at length, full of his own sad thoughts, he 
stopped, and leant over the gangway, his face buried on his arm. 
A kind hand, laid on his shoulder, soon roused him from his 
reverie. He started, and was rather surprised at finding it was 
Mr. St. Clair*s ; for he had scarcely exchanged a syllable with 
him, excepting on matters of duty, since he had been on board. 

" These night-scenes waken melancholy thoughts, Mr. Ashton," 
said the first-lieutenant. 

" Not more so than sunshine," replied Henry, gloomily. 

" Not if we like holding silent communion with the Father of 
our spirits," said Mr. St. Clair ; " but otherwise darkness is ge- 
nerally felt to be a dreary thing." 

" All times are much alike, I think," replied Henry. 

" To me, I confess," said Mr. St. Clair, " these tranquil hours, 
when most of the poor fellows are below in their hammocks, are 
particularly delightful ; the unusual quiet makes one more mind- 
tul of Him * ne'er seen, but ever nigh.' " 

Henry was silent, and again leant down his head. 

"Has the thought of Him no charm for you, Mr. Ashton P" 
continued his kind companion. 

** It used to have," answered Henry, without raising his head. 
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" You have not the look of one whom sin has separated from 
his God," said Mr. St. Clair, in a tone which would have unlocked 
the closest heart. 

" No," said Henry ; " I have sins enough certainly, hut I have 
no fears of God's anger, though I cannot just now enjoy His love." 
I His young heart was touched by Mr. St. Clair's manner ; and 
with that yearning for commiseration so natural to all, especially 
to the young, when aflBliction is new and bewildering to them, he 
longed to pour forth all his miseries. But that was impossible. 
His troubles did not belong to himself alone ; the most sacred 
feelings of others were involved in them, and those he could not 
betray. 

" Prayer will bring back God's light into your heart, young 
man," replied Mr. St. Clair, in a softened voice; "no sorrow 
can withstand His gracious presence there. You have found 
that, I dare say, at times." 

" I have never known sorrow till now," replied Henry. 

" Then you must have had the life of one of a million," sighed 
his companion ; " but nevertheless the burden is not the lighter 
because our shoulders are unaccustomed to bearing it. I don't 
seek your confidence as to your earthly trials — ^you can tell them 
to your God ; and it is but poor pleasure to hear the record of 
sufferings which make one's heart bleed, while one cannot raise 
a finger in help. But a little word of God's peace will sometimes 
cheer a drooping spirit, if Satan's power be not too hard upon it. 
You seem, I am happy to see, to have some hope beyond this 
world." 

" I had ; but everything seems gone now ! " 

" Oh, that must not be," said Mr. St. Clair, with cheerful 
warmth ; " you must rouse yourself, and not let the evil one gain 
BO much advantage over you. Remember, doubting of God's 
mercy is a sore sin and so is rejecting His consolations." 

"1 used to think," said Henry, "that sorrow would always 
raise the heart to God ; but I find it far otherwise." 

The recollection of his conversation with Lady Constance, 
when he was walking with her on the first day of his arrival at 
Llanaven, rushed over his mind at that moment, and completely 
overwhelmed him. He remembered so well his own words : 
"Joy on the one side, sorrow on the other, lift the soul to God ;" 
and as he felt how little that was now his own experience, and as 
the memory of that delightful hour flashed across him, his spirits 
completely gave way, and a deep burst of grief broke for an 
instant the silence of the night. 

Mr. St. Clair felt a painful compassion for this young and sor- 
rowing heart, and spoke words of kindest sympathy. After a few 
moments Henry became more composed. 

B 2 
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" I am very wcalc," he said ; " but I trust I shall be able to look 
more to God than I have done lately, and then I shall be 
strengthened." 

Mr. St. Clair remained with him during the whole of his watch, 
walking up and down with him. In the course of their conver- 
sation, he adverted to circumstances in his own life which had 
shown forth the power of God to sustain under trial and affliction ; 
and as Henry Ashton expressed a wish to know what they were, 
he gave him the outline of a life which did indeed show that God 
is " a very present help in time of trouble."] 

Tho outline of his life, which Mr. St. Clair gave that night to Honry 
Aahbon, was afterwards more fully filled up during frequent conversations 
which they had together. For the sake of convenience, these detached 
accounts have been connected in a continuous form, while many events, 
Avith which it was impossible for Mr. St. Clair to be minutely acquainted, 
have been supplied fi-om other sources. 
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LoTO Li first sight, first-bom, and heir to all. 

Tennyson. 

" Yo0 have lieard the youn^jsters on hoard here," said Mr. 
St. Clair, as he began his narrative, " call me bv the name of 
John ; to which they have added the blessed epithet of * Saint,' 
bat ill borne ont, I fear, by any great holiness m me. But that 
is not my first Christian name ; Wilfred is the name by which I 
used to be called ; but I had a fancy — a silly one perhaps — 
which made me shrink from hearing it used now, so have always 
called myself by my other. I only mention this, because in 
saying what I am about to say, you might be puzzled in hearing 
of me with an * alias.' " 



Well, yon must know that some years ago— it was in the year 
twenty -five — when I was little more than a lad, our ship was 
cruising in the Mediterranean, and, running up the Gulf of 
Genoa, anchored for a time off Nice, where we all of course in 
turn obtained leave to go ashore. 

I was wandering about there alone one beautiful summer's 
evening, delighted to have the springing grass once more 
beneath my feet, and to exchange the tarry atmosphere of the 
ship for the scent of the wild flowers which bloomed in pro- 
fusion all around. The sun was sinking; and I had been 
watching its downward course, and the red clouds that followed 
its disappearance, when, through the thickening gloom, my eye 
caught another light, which I perceived must proceed from some 
burning building. I rushed up the little knoll which hid that 
part of the town and shore from me, and then saw that a soli- 
tary house^ standing near the sea, was in one blaze of fire. 

la a moment I was before it, in the midst of a motley crowd 
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of sympathizing, but paralyzed spectators, who were venting in 
the wildest exclamations their grief and horror at the work of 
destruction going on ; which feelings were raised to frenzy, a 
moment after, by the sight of an old man and a young girl 
suddenly coming out on one of the stone balconies which be- 
longed to each window, their figures clearly defined against the 
glowing fire, which seemed to fill the whole interior of the house. 

Exclamations of " Salvatela," " La poveretta," " La bella," 
(" Save her," " The poor thing,*' " The beautiful,") resounded 
on all sides, accompanied by the frantic gesticulation and 
vehement action natural to tne Italian ; while no one seemed 
to do anything, or to know indeed what to do. No ladder was 
at hand ; so I ran down to some boats which were lying on the 
shore, intending to unstep some of the masts, and see what I 
could do with them. There I found some of my own men 
bound on the same errand ; so in a few moments we had secured 
two of the highest we could find, and carrying them up to the 
burning house, we spliced them strongly together, to make them 
reach the window at which the old man and girl were standing, 
when I swarmed up them, as none but a monkey or sailor can 
do, and having reached the balcony, jumped over it, and, 
without wasting a moment, was about to put my arm round 
the girl to carry her down, when she drew back, exclaiming in 
English, "Save him first," and pointing in frightful agony to 
her father. 

I tried still to save her, but she kept retreating backwards, 
almost into the flames ; till seeing that time was being lost, I took 
hold of the old man, who, being thin and emaciated, was happily 
of light weight, and, without the least warning, lifted him over 
the balustrade, to which I left him to cling by natural instinct, 
till I could get over myself, and prepare to slide down the mast 
with my burden. 

Difficult at all times it would be to slide down from such a 
height with the weight of another person on one's arm, on such 

oles too, with their splicing cords tearing one's hands to pieces ; 

ut with that old man I thought I never could have reached the 
ground in safety, for he struggled the whole way so violently as 
made it almost impossible to hold him, while he poured forth 
such volleys of execrations in my ear for having saved him first 
instead of his child, that had it not been for that child's sake, I 
think I should have complied with his ceaseless orders to " let 
him ^o," and have shaken him off, and let him take his chance of 
the fall. However, I held him firm till we came within a yard 
of the ground, when, letting him drop, without waiting to see 
what happened to him, up I was again, in an agony to save the 
devoted girl who had risked her life for her parent. 
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Seeing that hands were bleeding, one of sailors called 
to me to let him go aloft this time ; but nothing could have 
induced me to have given up the joy of rescuing a being in 
whose safety I then felt such an intense interest. It was no 
thought, however, of love, which at that moment influenced me 
— ^for had it been a boy who had acted in that way, I should 
have felt just the same — and as to beauty, I had seen nothing 
of that to inspire me, for even if I had had time to look, her 
clothes and face were all so covered with smoke, that she might 
have been as fair as an angel, or as black as night, for anything 
that I could see. 

Her situation was indeed most perilous at that moment, for 
the flames had gained such a height that they burst out inces- 
santly through the window before which she was standing. She 
had had sufficient presence of mind, however, to get on the 
outside of the balustrade, wrapping close round her 9ie folds oi 
the large shawl she had on ; and then clinging on for her life, 
she endured with wonderful fortitude the raging heat, sheltering 
her face as best she could, but being forced to allow her hands 
to be scorched teriribly by the flames. Her head was so covered 
up, and the roar of the fire was so loud, that she did not know 
I was near her again till I put my arm round her, and told her 
to let go, and trust herself to me. At the sound of my voice 
she lifted up her head ; and then indeed, spite of the smoke and 
dust, I met a look that sank for ever into my heart. 

In a moment I began my second descent, — but how different 
were my feelings to what they had been before ! Instead of a 
furious old man, struggling with rage, and pouring forth abuse 
in the shrill voice of querulous age, I had one who, save from 
her slight weight, added nothing to my difficulties ; but who, 
clinging to me with Belf-preserving impulse, breathed into my 
very heart words of gratitude and blessing, as the saviour of her 
father and herself. I felt then, through all that pain and peril, 
what I have never ceased to feel — the blessedness of loving, and 
of being able to help those one loves ! Yes, at that moment I 
felt as ii my fate were bound up with that heroic girl's for ever ; 
and though, I dare say, had we parted immediately after, that 
feeling would have passed off and nave been remembered merely 
as the fleeting emotion of an excited moment, yet as we were 
not so soon to part, it deepened on, till it became the life of my 
life — the joy or my life — the sorrow of my life ! 

During our descent, there was not a breath heard among the 
dense crowd below, — though at the moment that I had taken 
my charge from the scorching of the flames, a wild cry of ex- 
ultation had arisen ; but when, having successfully performed 
the difficult descent, I gave the girl into the outstretched armfl 
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of her father, such acclamations as I had never before heard, 
rent the sky. 

Un^aciouB as the old man had been before, the moment that 
his child was in safety, his gratitude seemed to know no bounds. 
He seized my bleedmg hands, and kissed them convulsiYely, 
whilst he called mo by every good name his grateful heart could 
suggest. At length I disengaged myself from him, — for I ou^ht 
long a^o to have been back on board ship, — and stammering 
something about " pleasure at having been of service," &c., I 
turned, with rather a heavy heart, to make my way back to my 
boat. But that was not to be — quietly at least ; for the people, 
who had pressed closely around us, set up another deafening 
shout as soon as my intention was perceived, and in a moment I 
found mvself hoisted up aloft on the shoulders of thoi nearest 
men, and about to be carried in triumph to the shore. 

I was nothing loth, for I was young and full of spirits, and 
thought it very pleasant to be the hero of the moment. I had 
been full of sweet and gentle emotions a moment before, but my 
old light-heartedness returned in an instant, when I found 
myself thus suddenly "famous;" and as I looked back in 
triumph at those I was leaving, I was more than amused, I was 
pleased to my heart, by the joyous look of the girl, whoso 
animation beamed through all the disfigurement the fire had 
made, with a charm no look had ever before possessed for me, 
while the old man seemed to forget everything in his enthu- 
siasm, and waved his hand on high, as his voice was raised 
above that of the whole crowd, in loud and long hurras. At 
length I was quietly seated in my boat, and my fine fellows 
were pulling away with all their strength, to make up for the 
lost time. 

So rapidly does nightfall in those lands succeed the setting of 
the sun, that by the time we reached the ship everything was 
nearly enveloped in darkness, save from the ruddy glow of the 
still flaming house, whose fierce reflection lay broken and 
dancing on the waters astern of the boat, and which lit up every 
rope and spar of the frigate when we approached her, as clearly 
as daylight. The other side of the vessel lay in deep shade, and 
the calm waters of the bay received and returned faithfully the 
perfect shadow of her beautiful proportions, as they were cast 
on them by the bright flames from the shore. 

Very different was the tone of feeling with which I was 
received on board from that which I had left on shore. The 
captain — Captain Normanton — was a jealous-spirited man, and 
enough had occn visible of what had gone on at the fire, through 
the snip's glasses, to make him fulfy aware that I had borne 
rather on active part there ; and my triumphant mode of con- 
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yeyance from the fiamiD^ pile to tlie boat, seemed to have raised 
a feeling of great displeasure in his breast. My reception, 
therefore, was by no means a gracious one, and instantly dashed 
to the ground all the high spirits with which I had run up the 
ship's side. 

" You have broken your leave, Mr. St. Clair," he said, in a 
quiet, cutting tone. • . 

" I am very sorry, sir ; but just as I was going to join my 
boat, I saw that house on fire yonder, and I thought you coul J 
not be displeased " 

" But I am displeased, sir!" he exclaimed, in an angry voice ; 
"nothing can be said in excuse of disobedience. The discipline 
of the service is at an end," if the catching fire of every 
Italian vagabond's house is to put a commanding officer's 
word aside. I give up my command if that is the case, sir ! " 
And he tossed up his hands, as if he were casting his commis- 
sion to the winds. 

" I am very sorry, sir," I began. 

" You are not very sorry, sir," he internipted. 

" Indeed, sir," I attempted again to be^n. 

•* Don't contradict me, sir ! go below, sir. You shall hear of 
this again. Go below, sir." 

I descended the hatchway as fast as I could, as much 
pleased to get out of his sight, as enraged at the manner of my 
dismissal. 



The next day I longed to go on shore, for I had an intense • 
wish to see the old man, or at least his daughter, again. I had, 
as I have said, but little idea what she was like ; and I had a 
hope, not to be wondered at, of finding her lovely and delight- 
ful, so that nothing might break the charm with which my 
present thoughts of her were filled. But I might as Tvell have 
expected to have been made grand seignior, as to have been 
allowed to put foot on shore for days to come ; and I had just 
wisdom enough to keep me from asking it. But I could not 
repress a feeling of annoyance when I heard the Captain order 
out his boat to take him on shore, and saw him go down the ship's 
side, the measured strokes of the oars, all cleaving the waters as 
if worked by but one pair of hands, falling painfully on my ear. 

As the boat neared the shore, an apprehension seized me, lest 
the Captain should see her of whom I was thinking so much, 
and whom I felt a selfish wish at that moment to hide from 
every eye. I seemed to have a right to her beyond all others, 
and fretted myself into a fever of irritation and jealousy on 
the subject^ as foolish as it was painful. 
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The Captain returned to the ship in a mood not much sweeter 
than that in which he had left it. He went on shore again the 
next day, and the next, and the next ; while I was forced to 
remain on board, in a state of irritation and vexation difficult to 
describe. I dreaded, too, that we might leave the place without 
my being able to go again on shore ; and such was the fever 
of excitement to which I worked myself up, that all sorts of 
wild ideas crossed my brain, and I determined that, should that 
be the case, I would desert— swim ashore in the night-time, and 
lie hid till the vessel was gone — anything, in short, rather than 
leave the place without again seeing her whom I had saved. 
More rational ideas, however, returned in a short time ; and 
before doing anything desperate, I bethought me of using the 
simple expedient of asking leave again. 

I did so the next day, and was not refused. The Captain's 
countenance, however, betrayed displeasure and annoyance, 
even to a more than usual degree, and I was struck by a rest- 
lessness and anxiety in his look and manner, which I had never 
observed before. 

As the time for my going drew near, his uneasiness visibly 
increased. He stopped several times in his ceaseless pacings 
up and down, as if with an intention of speaking to me ; but 
glancing round, and always seeing some one else near, he passed 
on again. At length, with an evident effort, he bade me follow 
liim to his cabin. I did so with a trembling heart ; but when 
the door was shut behind me, I am mistaken if his pulse beat 
not three to one of mine. Well I know, at least, that while my 
eye was steadily raised to his, his fell beneath mine, and he 
seemed anything but at his ease. 

" Mr. St. Clair," he began, in a deprecating manner, and in 
the mildest tones I had ever heard come from his lips, " you 
were rather over your leave the last time you went on 
shore." 

" I was, sir," I answered, all my irritation vanishing in an 
instant under his kindness of manner; " I was very sorry for it, 
and will take care it shall not be the case again ; but, in fact, I 
thought of nothing when I saw human lives in danger." 

" Quite right — quite right," he replied ; " I should have done 
the same in your place. I was angry at the time — perhaps 
rather too much so ; but discipline must be maintained, and I 
did not then know all the circumstances. I have since learnt 
them ; for I met — accidentally— one day — ^those whom you 
saved — and they spoke very handsomely of your conduct." 

This was said with a degree of hesitation and embarrassment 
which I should have been at a loss to account for, had not my 
jealous fancy at once taken fire, and convinced me that it pro- 
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ceeded from the Captain's having not only seen, but fallen in 
love with the young lady. 

The fury that possessed me at this idea, I cannot describe. I 
felt like a hungry wolf from whom the prey had been snatched, 
— a lioness robbed of her young, — anything, in short, blind 
with fury and revenge. Evil passions rose in my breast like a 
whirlwind, and shook my whole frame. I had no internal 
principle then to oppose to the violent feelings of my violent 
nature, but was a perfect slave to them ; and nothing but the 
severe discipline which, happily for me at that moment, the Cap- 
tain certainly maintained, could have prevented me from some 
furious outbreak. I could have rushed upon him, strangled him, 
chucked him through the window, or performed any, or every 
other prank of absurd insanity and horror. 

And all for what ? I have often thought of it since. Be- 
cause the poor man told me he had seen a young girl, whom I 
could scarcely have been said even to have seen myself, but to 
whom I chose to fancy I had an exclusive right ! 

But it is useless to argue these matters. It is not the thing, 
as it seems in outward appearance alone, that constitutes the 
thing as it really is. The feelings on which it falls characterize 
it. " La chose actuelle et la chose sensible," (The actual thing 
and the thing as felt), are often mightily diflPerent things. A 
note of music, a flower, a sunset, are matters of indifference to 
some, rapture to some, agony to some. Yet it is but one note, 
one flower, one simset. Truly, "the heart knoweth its own 
bitterness, and a stranger intermeddleth not with its joy ! " 

And yet it was not merely that Captain iN'ormanton had seen 
this object of my imagined love, — ^for had he said freely and 
openly that he nad done so, I should perhaps have thought 
nothing of it, but been rather gratified at thinking that some- 
thing might have been said in my favour, — but it was his con- 
cealing it at first, and then spe§king of it with such confusion, 
that disturbed my mind, and gave to the whole thing a character 
of importance which time, alas ! proved that it too truly 
possessed. 

I had, however, to answer him, which I did by uttering some 
unintelligible sounds about " duty," and " happiness," and so 
forth ; my voice trembling so with suppressed emotion, that I 
was in terrible fear lest he should observe it. He seemed to 
make out more of my meaning, however, than I did myself, for 
he told me "my sentiments did me honour," and that "he 
should not fail to remember my conduct ;" and so dismissed me, 
nothing loth, to go on shore. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

They that love early become like-minded— 
Tlicy grow up leaning on each other, as the olive 

and the vine. 
Youth longeth for a kindred spirit, and yeametli 

ior a heart that can commimo with his own. 

Proverbial PkUotophy, 

I WENT on shore, and lost no timo in trying to discover my 
new friends ; and after a few inquiries, I founif myself opposite 
ike new abode of " General Sydney " and his daughter. 

Eat how unlike the old ! That had been a large, fine, orna- 
mented house, standing alone, looking on the bay in front, and 
with beautiful gardens behind, all speaking of wealth, 'and even 
grandeur. This was a retired dwelling, in a dark street, having 
au air scarcely of respectability, certainly not comfort, and sur- 
rounded by a dense and shabby population. I stood a moment 
at the door, thinking it impossible that it could be the house ; 
then determining in my heart that it should not be, I was turn- 
ing away, when a little Italian barber opposite, — having been 
watching me it seemed, and having, with the intuitive quickness 
of his nation, gathered from my dress and countenance the 
story of my expectation and disappointment, — rushed across the 
narrow street, and with nods innumerable, showered with a 
rapidity I had thought human muscles incapable of, assured mo 
that it was the house I was seeking. 

"La casa del Generale Sydney!" (The house of General 
Sydney !) I exclaimed, less in a tone of inquiry, than of indig- 
nant remonstrance. • 

" Sicuro, sicuro, 'cellenza," (Certainly, certainly. Excellency,) 
he replied, recommencing the incredible nods, which my speak- 
ing had suspended for a moment; while, stepping quickly forward, 
he briskly rang the bell, to prove his moial certainty of the fact, 
hid countenance all the white beaming with delight at the plea- 
sure of knowing he was right, and of setting me so too. In a 
moment, however, the bright look faded, and the nods became 
slower, and intermingled with gentle shakes, as, in a feeling, sym- 
pathizing tone, he began speaking of their late misfortune, — going 
on with a rapid harangue, of which, with my then very imper- 
fect knowledge of his language, I could merely catch a few 
words, such as " disgrazia, incendio," &c. (misfortune, fire, &c.) 

I could have hugged him for his kind feeling for them ; but 
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at lliat moment the door opened, and his vivacity instantly 
returning, before I could speak a word, he had asked whether, 
" II Siornor Generale," or " La Signorina," were at home ; and 
receiving a reply in the affirmative, he turned on me a look of 
ineffable triumph, and making me welcome, by a flourish of his 
hand, to the entry of the dark door and darker passage, he 
bounded again across the street, and by the time I liad turned 
to thank him, he was again encadre (framed) in his own door- 
way, amid his " cinque perrucche e pomata fina " (" five wigs, and 
fine pomatum**). 

How strange it seems now ! But in going over these things 
again, I feel for the moment quite like my old self. I seem to 
take myself by the arm as it were, and walk with myself through 
these scenes, just as one might accompany any other friend, but 
with this notable difference — that it is only the outward things 
in which one can accompany another, whilst, in accompanying 
one's past self, all the feelings, and emotions of the then heart, 
all the sorrows or brightness of the then spirits, rise up 
into life once more, and become, for the moment one's own 
again. 

I see that little barber standing in his doorway as distinctly, 
now that I am talking of him, as if I were still talking to him ; 
and the merriment he caused me flashes up again once more, as 
if there had not been since mountains of trouble, and rivers of 
tears, to crush and extinguish it. 

I was at that time so very light-spirited, that the merest 
nothing would send me off into fits of laughter. I don't think 
that up to that time I could ever have been said to really think 
of anything, — though I was always fond of reading, of poetry, of 
music, of the beautiful of all kinds ! But as to feehng, I was 
like a dog, or a cat, or a robin, or wren, or anything that just 
feels what it feels at the minute, and forgets it the next ; and 
being full of life and spirits, mirth and merriment had formed 
the main part of my waking existence. I don't often feel 
inclined to laugh now, but I thank God from my heart for the 
cheerful spirit He still gives me ; and am glad always to sympa- 
thize with every burst I hear come from hearts as yet unsubdued 
by troiible. 



Well ! after losing sight of my animated, but tender-hearted 
barber, I followed the servant along the gloomy passage. My 
thoughts had been a little distracted by my colloquy at the door 
from the anxious anticipations which had, for days before, occti- 
pied them j but now again they rushed upon mo with that forco 
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wliicli every one witli strong feelings has probably felfc, but of 
which to others it is vain to speak ; and when I got to the door, 
which was as the veil which divided the imaginary from the real, 
my heart literally ceased to beat. 

It seems all very foolish now, but imagination has wondrous 
power, and there is but one other, that I know of, that can 
control its exciting force. Of that power I knew nothing 
then ! 



When the drawing-room door opened, I found it an apartment 
far better than the entrance side of the house would have led me 
to suppose ; and the windows, opening to the ground, showed a 
cool and leafy garden beyond, whose grateful fragrance was 
delightful, as 1 left the dark, dank passage, and entered again the 
" warm precincts of the cheerful day." The objects of my search 
were not in the heated room, they had wisely sought the green 
shelter of the garden. 

Tlie servant, having pointed them out to me, left the apart- 
ment, rather to my dismay, leaving me to introduce myself; 
but, after pausing a moment in great perturbation, I summoned 
up courage, and stepped out on the terrace which was under the 
window. The sound of my footsteps caused the old man's 
daughter — for as yet I had not learned to think of her by any 
other name — to turn her head, as she was sitting reading under 
the flickering shadow of some flowering tree — the profile of the 
whole so beautiful ! On seeing me she started, though almost 
imperceptibly, the faint colour leaving her cheek, and her coun- 
tenance showing fear and trouble. In another instant, however, 
the whole expression of her face changed, — the crimson blood 
flushed up again to her very temples, and hastily rising, she 
flew past the old man, who was sitting with his back towards 
me, and meeting me just as I had descended a few steps of the 
terrace, caught my extended hand in both of hers — forgetful, as 
she afterwards told me, of everything but that I had saved their 
lives — and burst into tears. 

I did not know what to do, — I was young and unmannered, 
and I remember I could only keep repeating, " Oh don't, don't," 
in the utmost distress. But my embarrassment was soon relieved 
by the old man's suddenly turning round in his chair, having 
been awakened from his noon-day sleep by his child's dress 
brushing past him : when, seeing her in tears by my side, ho 
exclaimed, in a shrill tone, — 

" Eh ! what's the matter — what's the matter ? What are you 
crying for there with that young man P Who is he P How came 
he here?" 
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His daughter, who cotdd not help smiling, spite of her tears, 
went np to him, as he still kept angrily eyeing me, and said 
something to him in a low voice, I standing meanwhile where 
she left me, frightened out of my senses. 

" Eh — what P '* he exclaimed again, hastily. 

" The young oflScer," I heard her say, her voice trembling 
between laughing and crying, " who saved us from the fire." 

"Eh! you don't say sol" And putting his hands on his 
knees, he sprang up like a grasshopper, and bounding towards 
me, quicker than even his daughter had done, he in his turn 
grasped my hand in both of his, then ^ut his arm round my 
shoulder, patting me on the back, and striving by dumb show to 
express the emotion and pleasure which his agitated lips could 
not speak. 

I too felt choking ; so for a time not a word was spoken, as 
we all three stood together smiling through our tears, and 
crying through our smiles, till at last the old man suddenly 
exclaimed, — 

" How are your hands, though P you had torn the skin all off 
them." 

" Oh, they are quite well now," I answered, disengaging them 
from his firm hold, and stretching them out to show how per- 
fectly they were healed. 

"And yours P" I added, turning to his daughter. 

She extended hers too, to show that they also had recovered 
all ill eflPects of the fire ; and the contrast between her small 
white ones and my large sun-burnt ones, as we stretched them 
out together, was so strange, that it turned the scales quite to 
the side of smiles, and in an irresistible peal of laughter we found 
relief at last for our excited spirits. 

We now unreservedly wiped our eyes, and sat down together 
to be very merry ; but a wearied, abstracted air soon stole over 
the old man's face, and in a little while he had fallen asleep 
again. 

" He gets tired so soon," said his daughter, in a low voice ; 
" and since that frightful day he has seemed much shaken." 
" How did the fire happen ?" I asked. 

"No one knows; but it was so rapid that we" lost almost 
everything. But, however, all lives were saved, so we should be 
thankful. The servants were all below, and easily got out ; and 
— ^you saved us." 

Her eyes met mine as she said this, and her lip again quivered. 
I looked away, and could not answer her, for 1 had entered on 
a new existence, whose language I did not know. After a time 
I stammered out, — 

" Your father is General Sydney, is he not P" 
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YeB," she replied. 

"And your name is " 

" Mary Teresa Sydney." 

" Why do you call it Teresa, and not TlieresaP" 

" Because it is Teresa, and not Theresa," she replied, with an 
amused expression of countenance. " It was my mother's name ; 
she was an Italian." 

" An Italian ! " I exclaimed ; betraying in my tone somewhat 
of my English prejudices. " However, that accounts for it." 

" Accounts for what F " 

" For your dark eyes, and your way of speaking many words 
not quite like other people." 

" I am sorry you say that," she replied, rather mortified. " I 
thought I spoke quite like an Englishwoman. I have tried very 
much." 

" Why P do you like the English so much P " 
" Surely I do ; my father is English. Yet I love the Italians 
too." 

This was said with a little look and emphasis which clearly 
established her claim to her foreign origin ; while it also proved 
that she had read my prejudices but too clearly in my tone. 

" Of course you do," I said, trying to mend the matter a 
little ; " why should you not P But I never knew any Italians." 

" I consider myself, however, more Eng^lish than Italian," ^he 
added ; " though I have never yet seen England." 

" Why, has your father alv^ays lived here P " 

"Always since my birth. My mother died here ten years 
ago, when I was but seven years old, and he could never after- 
wards bear to leave the place ; though he has often talked of 
going to his own country." 

" And have you always lived alone with that old — ^I mean, 
with your father ? " 

Her eye had glanced up quickly at my first irrevercntial term ; 
but seeing that I had corrected myself, she took no notice of 
it, but looking at her father as he slept, with great affection, 
she answered, — 

"Yes, alv^ays; his relations were far off, and so were mine. 
But then he never left me, and I was quite happy." 

" Had you no companions living with you P " 

"I^one, but him." 

" But you lived in such a large house P" 

" Yes ; and it was very pleasant. We had our winter and 
our summer rooms. Oh! 1 was so happy there!" and a sad- 
ness overspread her face. "But it is very foolish," she added, 
"and very wrong to grieve, for wo are so comfortable here ; and 
if I did not think about the old house being gone, it would bo 
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jast the same to me now in this little garden, as it used to he, 
when, as a great pleasure, my father used to bring me here 
sometimes, and we had a little feast — for this is my nurse's 
house— and she loved to have me here ; and my father liked 
better to come to her, for a time, than to take another house just 
at this moment. So the only difference lies in my foolifih 
tJioughts, except, to be sure, you were not here then." 

" And does that make it more disagreeable P" I asked, wanting 
her to say something pleasant to me. 

"No," she said, with simplicity; "I only meant that you 
were not here then, and that that tocu a difference." 

" It makes a great difference to me, I know, being here or 
not." 

She seemed embarrassed, and so was I; and there was a 
terrible pause. At last she asked me, — 
"Have you a father?" 
" No." 

" Nor brothers, nor sisters P " 

" No ; nothing but a mother." 

" You were as lonely then as I, with only her." 

" Yes, but then I have never been much at home, of latd 
years ; always at school or at sea." 

" How sad your mother must be then, living all — quite 
alone!" 

" I suppose she is j but, somehow, I never thought of i*- 
before." 

" Not think of your mother ! " she exclaimed, looking at me 
with astonished eyes. 

" Oh yes, I always thought of her, of course ; but I never 
thought whether she was happy or not. I am sure if I had 
thought she was unhappy, I would have done anything for her." 

" I dare say you would," she said ; " you don't look unkind." 

I was pleased at her saying that, and vras silent for a mo- 
ment, when she said,— 

" You asked me my name, just now, and I told you ; will 
you tell me yours P" 

" Wilfred John St. Clair," I said. 

She smiled, as if she liked the name ; and I thought it had 
never sounded so well to my own ear before. 

" Your father must have been very much older than your 
mother," I then said ; " at least I should think so, you seem so 
very young to be his child." 

" "fes, he was many years older. But he had been very 
kind to her family during the troubles in her country, and they 
were aU so fond of him ; and though not young, he was still so 
handsome, they have told me, and loved her so very much.** 
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" Ah ! then I don't wonder at her marrying him. I oonld 
mar^ any one that loved me much." 

*' That is saying a great deal," she observed, with rather a 
heightened colour. 

"Oh I I mean, of course, any one that I loved too." 

" Why, yes ; so, I suppose, could any one." 

" Yes, I suppose so," I said ; rather confused at finding that 
I was putting forth inevitable truisms as original discoveries ; 
and troubled still more at perceiving the quiet suppression of a 
half-smile on my companion's sweet hilarious countenance. 

I was not easily daunted, but I cannot say how completely 
that little half-smile overset me. . I should not have minded it 
nearly so much if she had laughed openly; but the consideration 
which she, in her kindness, showed for my feelings, hiirt them 
all the more, and vexed me unreasonably. 

Oh ! how often did that same touchmess of temper which I 
then chose, as so many others do, to dignify by the name of 
sensitiveness, and delicacy of feeling — ^how often did it after- 
wards grieve and wound that gentle, playful being, whose own 
Uessed temper was ever as lar from taking as from giving 
ofience ! 

I sat silent, half-confused, half-angry, till the striking of one 
of the church-clocks reminded me that the time allowed for 
staying on shore was fast passing away. I had other things to 
do before returning on board, but I could not bear to go with an 
unpleasant feeling on my mind. I strove for something to say 
but could find nothing. At last, to my great relief, she asked, — 

" Do you go soon from this place P " 

*' I do not Know ; we may be oflP to-morrow, or we may stay a 
month. It all depends on the good pleasure of our Captain." 

A sudden flush of colour on her cheek, as I said this, recalled 
in an instant all the. suspicions I had formed concerning her and 
him. They had never once occurred to me before during my 
visit, but now they pressed so thickly on my mind, that my 
breath came quick and short ; and by one of those ^shes of 
thought, which throw a sudden light on past things which have 
been unobserved at the moment, I immediately connected his 
idea with the little start and change of colour I had observed on 
my first entrance into the garden. I resolved instantly to 
ascertain the state of the case, though the bare thought of 
mentioning it threw me into such an agitation that I trembled 
all over. I had no genius for diplomacy ; and the only way that 
ever suggested itself to my mind of finding out a thing was 
asking about it, so I said, — 

" There is one ^}uDfir that I want yery much to ask yoU| if 
I may/* 
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** What is itP" she said, with a qtucknesB which yet suited 
well with her childlike simplicity of manner. 

"It is : why did yon start, and change colour, and look 
frightened, when you first saw me here in this garden?" 

" I did not know that I did change colour, and look frightened," 
she replied, the blood again flushing her cheeks; "though I 
rememoer starting." 

" But why did you do that P*' 

" I only saw the colour of your uniform at first, and I thought 
it was your captain." 

" And why should you start at seeing him P Don't you like 
himP" 

My breath came quite cold through my lips as I listened for 
her reply ; but not very long had I to wait, for she answered 
quickly,— 

" Ko, I do not like him much." 

" Thank God ! " I exclaimed, drawing a long breath of relief. 
" Why P" she asked, looking at me in amazement. 
" Oh, I don't know ; only I felt that your liking him would 
have made me very miserable." 
" Is he, then, so bad a man P" 

" Oh, no ! not exactly bad ; but we don't like him very much 
on board. But why don't you like him P " 

" Oh, for nothing particular ; but I don't like his conversation 
or manner. I always feel frightened when I am with him, 
though I really don't know whv." 

** Does he come here often, tnen P" 

"No, I have only seen him here once; but he has come 
several times to a friend's, where I often spend my mornings." 
"And you are sure you don't like him P" 
" Quite sure." 

" Then I don't care if he likes you ever so much, — ^for he does 
like you, doesn't he P" 

" I think he does a little," she replied ; " and sometimes that 
frightens me. But I ought not to have said this, perhaps ; so I 
beg you, very much, do not repeat it to any one. I am sure you 
will not." 

" Not for worlds," I replied, my heart bounding with happi- 
ness at what she had told me, and touched to the quick, too, dv 
the confidence she had shown me. Her colour had become much 
higher from the little excitement of this conversation ; and when 
she raised her eyes with grateful kindness to mine, I thought I 
had never — and I never had — seen anything so beautiful I 

As I assured her that, " not for worlds would I rej^eat what 
she had said," I involuntarily held out my hand, half in pledge 
of my truth, and half ia-rl know not what— pf feeling towards 
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her. She rose, seemingly not liking to understand my action 
but as a farewell ; yet her countenance showed that she felt it 
was not meant for that. With some emotion she said, — 

" We shall, perhaps, see you again before you go ; but if not 
-^remember that you saved us,' and that«-we are grateful." 

" If I may come again/' I replied, much moved, " I shall 
most joyfully do so." 

" Come again ! " exclaimed the old general, starting up, sud- 
denly wakened by our rising, " oh ! to be sure, whenever you 
like ; we shall always be delighted to see you." 

Thanking him miost sincerely for his cordial words, and 
shaking hands with them both, I then took my leave ; joyful 
—oh, how joyful ! — at having found the bright image of my 
imagination more than answered by the brighter re^ity, and 

r atified and enchanted beyond words at the gracious reception 
had met with. 



CHAPTER III. 

Bopendenco is his strength, and, behold ! he prayeth. 

FroverbicU Philosophy. 

Captain Nobmanton continued frequently to go on shore ; 
and, emboldened by my late success, I asked to do so also several 
times, and getting leave, paid regular visits, of course, at General 
Sydney's. Each time that I saw Miss Sydney, I felt more for | 
her than before; but as my visits, were often, as it would so 
happen, paid at an earlier hour of the day than on the first 
occasion, General Sydney was always awake and alive, which, 
though he was clever and agreeable, and had much to say, did 
not please me so well as being able to talk to his daughter alone. 
I tried, therefore, to make my next trip on shore at a later period 
of the day, and happily succeeded. 

On arriving at the house, I found them sitting as usual in tho 
garden, and was rejoiced to see that the old man was again 
sleeping in his chair. 

" Do not wake him for me," I said to his daughter, as she 
was about to rouse him ; it is such a pity to disturb his rest." 

" It is," she replied $ and she quietly sat down again, and took 
up her work. 

I sat down too ; hv t of all the thousand topics that the world 
contains, not one could I find to touch upon ; and I began to 
fear that this longed-for visit would paee (kwaj without any of 
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the {Measure I bad promised myself in it After some little time, 
however. Miss Sydney said,— 
" Is not your vessel staying here longer than yon at first 

expected?" 

" Yes," I replied. " You will remember that when you asked 
me, on my first visit, about the length of our stay, I told you 
that it all depended on the good pleasure of our Captain. It 
seems now, that his good pleasure is that we should remain, for 
which I am not disposed to quarrel with him ; though you, pro- 
bably. Miss Sydney, know better than any of us what keeps him 
here." 

She did not answer directly, but her colour rose, and continued 
mounting higher and higher. But after a few moments she 
raised her eyes, in which there was an expression of trouble, and 
somewhat ot displeasure, and replied,-*- 

" I once foolishly answered a question, Mr. St. Clair, which 
you asked me, concerning Captain Normanton; but I do not 
like to hear his feelings spoken of hghtly, even if they are not 
returned." 

" Jff" they are not returned ! " I exclaimed, with bitterness ; 
" is there then a doubt in the case. Miss Sydney P'^are you so 
much changed P" 

" No," she replied, raising again her softened eyes, " I can 
never change ; but I have learned to feel for him more than I did, 
and am often unhappy about him now. But I am a&aid I spoke 
too angrily." 

"No, you did not," I replied; "the fault was all mine. I 
ought not to have spoken so lightly, for I can well feel what it 
must be not to be loved by you. Miss Sydney," I continued, 
with sudden and violent impulse, "you do not love Captain 
Normanton ; but you must— you must love me — for I love you 
so very much ! — so very much I" 

She seemed excessively startled by my sudden avowal ; and I 
confess I was myself terrified the moment after, at the audacity 
and precipitation with which I had made it. She sat silent--- 
evidently could not speak. 

" Will you not answer me P" I said, after waiting a moment in 
mortal fear ; " will you not give me a hope that you will return 
my loveP" 

"I havd thought of you and of your kindness so often," she 
replied, gently, " that, next to my father, there is none I do like 
so much as you." 

I was deeply touched by so undeserved an answer, made in 
the simple truth of her beautiful nature, and was too happy to be 
vexed, even at the reservation she had made, — loving her indeed 
the better, for that sweet constancy of mind which would not let 
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her give np one, who had been all to her for so long, for me, the 
acquaintance of a day. 

" And will 3rou, then, marry me. Miss Sydney,*' I said in 
an almost inarticulate tone, "when we are old enough?'* 

" If my father will let me, I will,** she replied, earnestly and 
solemnly. 

She rose, and stooped over him again, to try and awaken him ; 
but his sleep was sound, and she could not rouse him by her 
gentle efforts. 

" Don't disturb him," I said ; " I shall, please God, see you 
and him again, and ,then I will ask his consent. I hope I have 
not done wrong. Miss Sydney, in speaking as I have ; I did 
not mean it when I came here, but somehow I could not 
help it.*' 

"No, you have not done wrong,** she replied, raising her 
large eyes, full of feeling, to mine ; " I have only promised in 
case of his consent, and if he give it, we know it will be right. 
Good-bye now,** and she held out her hand to me. 

" Good-bye,'* I said. " You have been very kind to me, much 
kinder than I deserve, or could have thought possible ; but I 
hope I shall never be unworthy of it, — I am sure I shall never 
cease to love you. But, before I go, will you give me something 
to keep for your sake P — anything." 

She thought for a moment, then turned to the little table 
which stood by with her work, and gave me a letter-case of her 
own embroidery. She had been working it, she said, for her 



left me from that hour. 

I rushed down to the shore, having hurriedly got over a few 
other things I had to do, and finding my men ready, pushed oiT 
directly, and arrived at the ship's side just in time not to be too 



Captain I^ormanton happened to be on deck as I mounted the 
side, so could not avoid seeing my arrival. I observed a cloud 
pass over his faee ; but, in a voice which I think he tried to make 
kind, he said,— 

" You are back in good time to-day, Mr. St. Clair." 
" Barely, I am afraid, sir.** 

" Have you ordered the case, and told the man about the 
desk P** he asked, speaking of things which he had commissioned 
me to do for him. 

" Yes, sir." 

" Thank you,** he said ; then remained standing, as if he had 
something else to say ; but nothing seeming to occur, he again 
said, " Thank you/' and walked away. 




I took it, and it has never 



late. 
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Captain. Nonnanton was a handsome man ; bnt the workings 
of an imperious temper spoiled his countenance. I was, how- 
erer, at that moment in sach a state of happiness, that every- 
thing was beautiful in mj eyes ; and I set about my various 
duties, wearisome as they often were, as if they had been the 
chosen joys of my heart. I longed though for my night-watch, 
that I might, wiUiout interruption, think over again the events 
of the day, honing for as much happiness in their recollection as 
I had had at tne moment of their occurrence. 



That blessed night-watch came at last ; such a night as one 
often has in those delightful climates — ^warm, soft, and starry ; 
and if ever there was a happy being on earth or sea, it was I,*as 
I mounted the companion that night, and came up into the fresh 
balmy air, preparing for my solitary pacings up and down. 

Oh ! even now I can look back upon that hour, and bless God 
who, even as to earthly things, " giveth such gifts unto men" — 
such gifts of pure, warm, heartfelt happiness !— gives them, too, 
in His most tender love to those wno regard Him not ; who, 
receiving them with eager hands, yet pause not to inquire what 
heart of love it was which prepared them for them, and chose 
them with so ^reat a care ! 

I was not disappointed in thinking that the retrospect of what 
had passed would bring happiness to my heart. It did so, 
unspeakably ! When we are the busy actors in a scene where 
the great interests of our lives are concerned, we are too anxious 
and nervous — uncertain as we are as to the result — ^to be able to 
enjoy the course of the stream which sweeps us on with such 
wfiirling rapidity ; and though at last we may be safely landed 
on a happy shore, and the object of our desire placed within our 
grasp, yet the struggle and the striving have left our spirits so 
excited, that though we may feel joy, yet it can hardlv claim to 
be called happiness. But when, m the calm of our hearts, we 
again float down in memory the same stream of events, we can 
then with delight revisit each little sunny eddy, bright with a 
thousand joys, and each nook where we know the flowers grow, 
though we passed them almost unheeded before ; for the blessed 
result being known, we can afford to linger by the way, and 
gather all the sweets which lie scattered on its happy course. 

Unspeakable indeed was the happiness I enjoyed that night ! 
Yet, alter a time, in recalling all that passed, I began to tremble 
at what I had done. Not that one misgiving for an instant 
crossed my mind, as to my own blessed share in the compact 
into which Mary Sydney and I had entered, but I began to feel. 
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for the first time, how utterly tinworthy I was of her. What 
was I that I Bhoold think myself fit to be intrusted with her 
happiness P Whose happiness had I ever sought before in life? 
What motive of action iiad I ever had but my own most wilful 
wiUP" 

These thoughts thronged thiokly upon me, and oppressed my 
mind with a weight I hsul never experienced before. It was the 
first time that I had ever reall^r considered that I was a respon- 
sible being ; and that responsibility, involving, as it now did, the 
happiness of another, filled me with alarm and self-condemning 
fears. I had, I thank God, been preserved from much of ihe 
vice with which I was but too continually surrounded, but still 
I was wholly thoughtless, and careless of every principle ; and 
what there might happen to be in me of good, was purely the 
result of accident,-— as people call it. But now I felt the most 
earnest desire to become worthy of her who loved me ; and from 
my inmost soul I prayed to God to help me, and to teach me 
what I should be, and what I should do. 

It was the first time I had ever prayed in my life, though as a 
ehild I had been taught to «ay my prayers ; and though there 
was no distinct wish of pleasing God mixed with my deeires for 
improvement, yet I cannot doubt but that my prayer was heard, 
and that this sense of my utter helplessness was a lesson-— the 
first — I was receiving from His gracious teaching ; and if I went 
below again that night a less Tight-hearted being than I had 
mounted on deck, I was certainly a more thoughtful, and, X 
thinks a better one. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Light as the angel-shapes that bless 
An infant's dream 1 

« « « * t 

A soul too, more than half divine ; 

Where, thix>ugh some shades of earthly leelicg, 

Beligion's soften'd glories shine. 

Like light through sunjner ioliage stealing ; 

Shedding a glow of such mild hue. 

So warm, and yet so shadowy too. 

As makes the very darkness there 

More beautiful them light elsewhere. 

Lalla RoohK 

Thb next day Captain Normanton went again on shore, and 
for many succeeding days. There was no sign of our going 
away, and surmises, and surprises, went on all around. I, of 
course, neither surmised, nor was surprised ; I knew well the 
cause of our detention, and did not marrel at it, nor repine ! 



I can look back to that time with deep thankfulness of heart ; 
for, from the moment of my ascertaining Miss Sydney's feelings 
towards me, and also towards Captam Normanton, not one 
unkind thought respecting him ever crossed my breast. In 
feeling my great gain, I could but feel his great loss, and from 
my very soul I felt for him. I took his part whenever I heard 
him abused, and often got laughed at for m^ sudden change of 
tone towards him ; for at first, after the affair of the fire, I was 
lood in my abuse of him, and did not attempt to conceal my 
dislike. 

All my consideration for him, however, could not prevent my 
longing impatiently to go on shore again, and I soon obtained 
leave to do so; and a very few minutes after my boat had 
touched land, I found myself again in the little street, and at 
the door of the little house and looking over the way, again saw 
the Httle barber in his shon, who, on recognizing me, sprang, as 
at the first time, across me street at a bound, exclaiming, in 
answer as it were, to the bell that I had rung,— 

"Bono a oasa; si, si, sono a casa." (They are at home; 
yes^es, they are at home.) 

We exchanged animated salutations,— half of his, however, 
being gent after me down the dear old damp passage i for not a 
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moment did I lose when the door was opened, but rnshed in as 
if the house had been my own, and I was sure of finding myself 
at home. 

Miss Sydney was not in tho garden as usual, only her father. 
He did not see me at first, so I had leisure to observe him more 
than I had ever chanced to do before. He was thinner than any- 
thing I had ever seen, yet without the slightest appearance of ill 
health. His hair was very gray, but his hawk-like eye and 
well-cut features fully bore out the account of the past beauty 
which had helped to win for him the heart of his young bride. 
He was wholly unlike his child, however, for her beauty was 
more that of her mother's land. Her slight figure was perfect 
grace ; her soft long-cut eye was fringed with dark lashes, and 
her pale cheek was less white than her lovely brow, only when 
feeling sent the blood up to it in a fiush of more than mortal 
beauty. 

After studying the old man for a moment, I descended the 
steps of the terrace ; but with far different feelings from those 
which had agitated me on my first visit there. Then all had 
been a sort of vague tumult within me, more of expectation than 
of real feeling ; and had Mary Sydney that day disappointed my 
hope as to what I had pictured her, I should prooably have 
walked up those terrace-steps again with a heart as tranquil and 
as " fancy-free," as that which I had carried within me when I 
used to pace up and down in my mother's garden at home. But 
finding her all, and more than all, my fancy had imaged forth, 
and loving her as such a being deserved to be loved, T now stood 
again in tnat garden, and in the presence of that old man, with 
feelings like those of a criminal whose hopes and fears were 
hovering between life and death. 

Though I had had misgivings before, yet never till that 
moment had I fully felt the presumption of what I had done ; 
never full^^ felt the immeasuraole distance between myself-— well 
born certainly, but poor, and thoughtless, and unpolished — and 
that rich and beautiful girl, — child almost, but with all the 
refinement and gentle grace of womanhood! How I dreaded 
meeting the glance of that old man's keen eye; and worlds 
would I have given to have sunk into the earth ere I was forced 
to hear the withering words of scorn and rejection which I felt 
sure he was going to speak. I stood for a moment incapable of 
seeing or hearing anything distinctly ; but I was soon relieved, 
for, perceiving me, he instantly rose from his chair, and, ad- 
vancing towards me with a kind countenance, held out his hand, 
and said he was glad to see me. The revulsion in my feelings 
was so great, that I could only answer by a sailor's grasp of the 
hand, which made the old man draw his back with a smile, as 
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he led the way to the shelter of the trees, and with the polished 
manner of the vieille conr, offered me a chair. 

We talked a little on indifferent subjects ; but he soon bepan 
upon that which was occunying all my thoughts, and spoke with 
equal ^ood sense and kinaness. He told me that his daughter 
had informed him of what had passed at my last visit, and had 
asked him for his sanction to our engagement. He said that 
under ordinary c^fe^cumstances he should have refused to listen 
to anything of the kind between " children like us ;** but that, 
bound as he was by ties of the deepest gratitude to me, he could 
not treat me as he would have done another ; that he had, there- 
fore, made all possible inquiries concerning me, — my conduct 
and character, &c. ; and finding that all the accounts he received 
were, he was pleased to say, in my favour, he had. determined 
to give our attachment a fair trial, and that if our minds re- 
mained the same till I was of age, — at which time his daughter 
would be nearly nineteen, — ^he would then consent to an engage- 
ment between us, which might end in marriage whenever circum- 
stances admitted of it. He then spoke most kindly of what he 
called his obligations to me, and added, that he had no doubt 
that the remembrance of them had influenced his daughter also 
in the answer she had given to my proposal. 

I was much hurt at this, and replied, rather indignantly, that 
if I thought that, I should desire instantly to release her from 
her engagement ; for that my love was far too earnest and too 
true to be satisfied with anything but love in return. 

He begged my pardon with a smile, and said he was sorry to 
have hurt my feelings, which he was far from intending ; that 
he could well imagine that it was pleasanter for mo to think that 
it was for myself and not for my deeds, that I was accepted, 
and sincerely trusted that it was so. 

" But here she comes," he added, gaily ; " so you may ask 
her herself." 

" No," I said hurriedly, lowering my voice ; " I need not asic, 
I shall soon feel which it is." 

Though I knew she was coming, I could not turn to greet 
her, my mind was so disturbed ; and when at last my eye did 
meet hers, there was so much of trouble in it that, as she told 
me afterwards, her heart sank within her, thinking that some- 
thing unpleasant had occurred between me and her father. This 
gave to her countenance so anxious an expression that I was in 
a moment reassured ; for I felt convinced that mere gratitude 
could never have produced so much emotion as she showed. A 
thrill of joy — so quick in their transition are our feelings ! — 
lighted up my countenance into instant brightness, — I felt that 
it did so, and hers reflecting its expression, she advanced again 
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towards me, — for in the moment of her terror she had paused 
with her hand restine for support on a stone vase of flowers, 
which stood in the midst of the garden. 

" Mary," said her father, " 1 have spoken to Mr. St. Clair, 
and have told him the same as I told you : that if, when he 
comes of age, you are hoth in the same mind as you are now, 
and all else concurs to make my consent advisahle, I will then 
give it. Meanwhile, it is not probahle that you will meet often, 
though I shall not deny your doing so, for I think it but right 
and reasonable that those who are to judge of each other should 
learn to know each other ; but circumstances will probably divide 
you, Mr. St. Clair having his home upon the waters, and you,— 
wherever fate may cast your lot and mine." 

He paused, for his voice faltered ; his daughter stooped down 
and pressed her lips to his forehead, murmuring lovingly, 
" Come what may, never let me leave you, my father ! " 

She sunk on her knees by his side, and he, throwing his arms 
round her neck, cried like a child. 

At length, raising his head, he held out his hand to me, and 
said that I must forgive him, for he was a weak old man, shaken 
in mind and body ; that the thought of any change in the fate 
of his child was trying to him, but that I must not think that 
his emotion proceeded from any mistrust of me, only from 
anxiety for her. 

I said, I know not what, of "watching over her happiness;*' 
I felt it would be but watching over my own ! 



Great waa my enjoyment that day, and much benefit did I 
always derive from my conversations with Miss Sydney ; for 
there was a charm in her words which dropped into my heart 
like dew, and brought forth blossoms of thought and feeling, of 
whose germ even 1 had never been conscious before. Not that 
she then meant to teach, for she was very young, and in the 
simplicity of her heart knew not that to her a treasure had been 
committed, unknown to most others ; but her thoughts were so 
purely sweet, her feelings so holy, her mind so elevated, that 
one imbibed from them health to one's soul, without knowing 
scarcely how it came, or what had brought it. Her spirits, too, 
were so light and gay, that trouble vanished from the heart 
almost at sight of her ; she was as " sunshine walking through 
the earth," and clearing away its clouds and mists. Yes ! 

" Hers was life's enjojrment, offering still 
The tribute of her happiness to Heaven 

and her bright gratitude and unyielding faith animated all she 
did, and gilded every path in life. 
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Hers was trne faiih,-«-actaal, simple belief in the word and 
the goodness of God ; and when she found, as she soon did, that 
this was a thing unknown to me, how painful was her surprise ! 
Then, indeed, did she become a teacher, intentionally, of my 
dark soul ; and though I was the first on whom her loving zeal 
expended itself, yet it then grew large and wide, till it urged 
her gentle but courageous spirit in every way to try and conquer 
souls for Christ. 

" Legitime conqu^te ! oii il y a deux vainqueurs, et ou il n'y a 
point de vaincu !" (Legitimate conquest! wnere there are two 
conquerors, and where there is no vanquished !) 

l^ever, perhaps, of mere earthly happiness did I enjoy so 
cloudless a time as then. It was not merely that I was with 
her whom I loved, but it was the power, new to me, of loving, 
of living out of the narrow bounds of one's own poor selfish 
self. I seemed almost to look about me to find objects to love, 
80 large, though so full, did my heart seem ! To the thought of 
my mother I turned with an affection I had never even imagined 
before ; and instead of the almost schoolboy letters I had been 
used to send her, I now poured forth volumes from out of the 
full store of my inward heart. I told her, of course, instantly 
of my conditional engagement, hoping it would meet with her 
fullest approbation, and, in the joy of my heart, calling upon 
her to rejoice with me in my blessed prospects. Conditional, 
indeed, I could not feel it to be ; for, unread in the mysteries of 
the frail human heart, I never dreamt of love like ours fading 
away, or changing its object. A blissful, an eternal "Now" 
seemed stamped upon it I 

It was a delight even to try and please the old General, 
towards whom I felt the greatest gratitude; and though the 
captious irritability, which was the first quality I had observed 
in him, continually broke forth in our atter-intercourse, yet it 
was seldom a difficulty to me at that time to bear with it, nor - 
did it fret my temper, when I found it did not vex his child. 
The first time, indeed, that I heard him speak unkindly, as it 
seemed, to her, I involuntarily started up, and could have anni- 
hilated him ; but her calm countenance undergoing no change, 
and her manner of answering being only, if possible, more 
gentle and affectionate than before, I restrained my wrath, and 
sat down quietly again. But when he was at some distance 
from lis afterwards, I asked her if she did not feel angry when 
he spoke to her in that way. 

"Angry with my father!" she replied, in astonishment j 

m>, I have never felt anger towards him in my life. I used to 
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feel unhappy sometimes, when I was very youn^, if he spoke in 
tiiat way, for I thought he must mean it unkindly ; but now I 
know he does not, and I feel great pity for him when those 
moods come on him, for they must fret him like illness. When 
he speaks so before strangers, indeed, I cannot bear it, fearing 
they should think ill of hini, as they cannot know the father he 
is in reality to me ; but I did not feel that just now with you» 
for I could not think of you as a stranger." 

The idea of being thus linked in her mind with herself was 
inexpressibly delightful to me ; and from that hour I tried to 
think with her, to feel with her, to act with her in all things. 
But it was, after all, but as a dim shadow, uncertainly following 
a bright and glorious substance. 



CHAPTEE r. 

The liord is swift to hear 

The solitary sighings of distress ; 
The comfort of His presence is so near 

To such £Ls be in pain and heaviness ! 

Unpublished Poem, 

A FEW visits, I have said, I paid, after that first happy one 
which had settled my fate, when one day, just as I was about to 
ask leave to go again on shore, the order was given for sailing. I 
was, as you may suppose, distracted at the thought of having to 
go away without seeing Mary again — without being able even to 
write to her ; and with a heavy heart I set about my odious 
duties. I was thankful, however, to find how far less a degree 
of irritation now mingled with my feelings, than did in former 
times, under contradiction, and in blessing her for the benign 
infiuence she had over me, I felt that to approach nearer to her 
perfection was an object worthy of any exertion; and the 
thought that she would be pleased with me could she see the 
effort I was making, sweetened that effort so much, that I half 
forgot my sorrow in the animated use of the new powers whidi 
she had called forth within me. 

As soon as the bustle of getting under way was over, and I 
had a moment's leisure, I sat down to write to her. As I did 
BO, and remembered that months-— years perhaps— might pass 
ftway before we met Bgain, my saddened feelings, which I lu4 
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Icept down for a time with so strong a hand, rose rebelliously 
against me ; and bitter regrets— the bitterness of a first grief-— 
pressed heavily on my heart. I thought this sudden separation 
a cruelty, and murmured against the decrees of God. The 
influence which the thought of Mary had had over me for a 
time, though salutary, was but of mortal power, and could not 
long stana against natural feeling; but finding my misery 
increase as my patience diminished, I was driven to the only 
source of real peace and strength, and, praying, found that my 
upward appeal was heard and answered from on high. 

Oh! how often have I found it so! "God waiting to be 
gracious ! " His 

" Winged blessings standing by^ 
In act to part."* 

To me — ^unworthy as I then was, and ever must be, of the least 
of aU His mercies — to me, even as of old to him who was called 
"greatly beloved," the ministering angel might often have said, 
"At the beginning of thy supplications the commandment came 
forth, and I am come ; ' for never did I send up a glance, a 
thought, an inarticulate wish to heaven, but what its golden 
peace was sent down in answer. 

In this case, however, not only was inward peace given, but 
an immediate relief to my trouble ; for scarcely had I become 
more composed, than the Captain's coxswain came to me with a 
letter, which he begced my pardon for not having dehvered 
sooner, sayiag it had been given him by some gentleman's 
servant just when getting into the boat the last time he came 
from shore, but that in the bustle of getting off he had quite 
forgotten it. 

I was too much rejoiced at receiving it at all — for I saw the 
handwriting was a woman's, and felt sure it was Mary's — ^to be 
angry at the delay ; so dismissing him with a kind nod, I tore 
my letter open in an instant. 

No words can describe my astonishment on reading its com- 
mencement. Instead of the sorrowful parting lines I had 
expected, I found expressions of happiness at the nrospect of 
seeing me again so soon, and being so much with me. In 
bewilderment I raised my eyes as if to question earth, sea, sky, 
as to what she could mean; and catching the sound of the 
rippling waters as they passed rapidly by the ship's side, I 
sadly felt how little they spoke of near meetings. I then again 
-turned to the letter, fancying she must have been unaware, 
when she wrote, of my approaching departure. But I soon 

* In the hopo of disarming criticism^ the author aoknowled^ to great 
MaohronSsgns u quotaUons. 
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found that that was not the case ; and with a surprise^ equalled 
only by the trembling joy that seized me, did I read that 
Captain Kormanton, Imving met her and her father the day 
before, and hearing the latter say that he had determined on 
visiting England the ensuing spring, had offered them a passage 
on board his ship, which was to take her homeward course about 
that time. 

I could scarcely believe my senses ! She was going to Eng- 
land ! — going with me ! going, too, at a time when, as our ship 
was to be paid off, I should have perfect lib^ty to be with her 
continually I I could not contain my joy ; I jumped up in an 
ecstasy, tnen sat down again, and once more opened and read 
her letter, with less surprise perhaps, but not less joy, than 
before. 

As I looked up at last, I caught the eye of one of my mess- 
mates, who had come in without my hearing him, and who had 
been watching me, he said, for some time with infinite amuse- 
ment ; for while I held my letter in one hand, I had, it seemed, 
been gesticulating with the other in a wonderful manner. Aa 
soon as he saw he was perceived, he darted forward, and with 
the agility of a monkey seized my letter, and held it aloft over 
his head. I rushed upon him, and dragged his arm down with 
all my strength ; but when just within my reach, he caught the 
letter in the other hand, and again flourished it on high. 

I was furious, but felt the ridicule of such a chase, so gave it 
up ; though I stamped on the deck, raved at him, and insisted 
on his instantly returning it to me. But he, continuing his 
exulting laugh, told me, " I should never have it till I told him 
who it was from ; that if I did not tell him quickly, he should 
proceed to inform himself by the simple process of looking at 
the signature, and that if it promised any amusement, he should 
read the epistle aloud, for the benefit of all the juniors in the 
ship." 

Snowing that he was perfectly capable of executing his threat 
—•being always bent on mischievous fun, though otherwise the 
best-natured and kindest-hearted fellow in the world-— remem- 
bering also that it is generally those who guess your secretj not 
those who know it> who are the ones to betray vou— I thought 
my best way was to cease the contest, and yield with as good a 
grace as T could ; so telling him, that if he gave me my letter, I 
would tell him who it was from, I held out my hand for it, and 
was not not a little rejoiced when I again felt it in my pos- 
eession. 

" And now," he said, seating himself close to me, and looking 
at me with a ludicrous length and solemnity of face, " my dear 
fellow ! X am all ear, all impatience $ so begin— begin." 
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" I shan't say one word," I replied, " or tell you anything, 
till you put your face^nto proper shape a^ain, and sit a little 
farther from me. But seriously, if you wish not to make my 
keeping my promise most excessiyely irksome, promise me in 
your torn, not to repeat a syllable of what I am going to say, 
and try, will you, not to turn it into ridicule." 

" If it is anything reaUy serious, my good fellow, I wouldn't 
either repeat or ridieule it for the world," he replied, drawing 
himself a little away, and lettmg his handsome face become 
handsome again. 

" You are the best fellow in the world," I said ; ** or I would 
rather have taken the chance of being knocked on the head in 
the scuffle, than haye promised to tell you a word about it." 

He was indeed the " best fellow in the w6rld ;" and when I 
had given him an outline of the case, he entered heart and soul 
into my feelings; and many a time afterwards did he stand 
between me and trouble, and help me in a thousand ways. 

Not a word, however, of Captain Normanton's liking for 
Miss Sydney did I breathe. My promise to her could not be 
forgotten ; and even had I not given it, the feeling that I was 
his successful rival would effectually have sealed my lips. I 
felt so much for him indeed, that not only could I not have 
borne to mention the thing myself, but I could not even have 
endured the idea that others should suspect it. When, there- 
fore, my companion expressed his surprise at the \mwonted 
civility of the offer made to General Sydney and his daughter, 
I merely said that the acquaintance having been formed under 
peculiar and distressful circumstances, and the General being an 
old man, I did not think there was anything very remarkable in 
it ; but that, however that might be, t of course was very glad, 
though I begged him not to say a word on the subject till 
Captain Normanton himself should mention it. 



On we went, moving majestically before a light breeze, and 
coasting along Italy's beautiful shores ; then round by Sicily, 
Malta, Greece, &c. Weeks aud months passed tapidly by, but 
still Captain Normanton snoke not a word. Winter — such 
winter as is known in those aeli^htful climes — ^was almost past ; 
and as we neared shore occasionally, we could see the fresh 
green of the early foliage spreading its mantle over the woods 
and hills. How lovely it was ! and, gilded by the light within 
my heart, it seemed to me lovelier than to anyone besides. 

At length there was a stir in the ship. The carpenter was 
put into requisition, and sundry alterations and improvements 
were made in the Captain's cabin, &c. ; and at last, when the 
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time approached for onr return to England, we were ordered to 
run once more up the Gulf of Genoa, which being so completely 
out of our course, gave great surprise on board. Still not a 
word was said of the reason of this proceeding ; till as we drew 
near to Nice, it was at last announced. Great was the surprise 
expressed, — not so much at the circumstance itself, as at the 
mystery that had so long enveloped it; and suspicion once 
awakened, a thousand tributary observations and remembranceB 
came pouring in to sweU the uoodof conjecture, — all pointing, 
of course, to the only probable, and in this instance, true solu- 
tion of the case. 

It was insufferable to me to have the subject mentioned in 
that way; to hear that name bandied about from mouth to 
mouth, which I could almost have wished should never have 
been breathed but by "the pure lips of angels only"— to hear 
it too coupled jestingly with that of another ! 

For that other too as I have said, I felt deeply. I knew that 
the whole ship's company thought he was attached to Miss 
Sydney, — and knew too, that they must all hereafter hear of 
the failure of his wishes. I felt as if I were wronging him ; as 
if I were the cause of all the contemptuous woros which were 
spoken of him now, and of all the heart-misery which I feared 
might be his hereafter. I could have done anything for him— *• 
endured any treatment at his hands ; and if even his voice was 
heard, I involuntarily started forward, anxious to perform the 
least of his wishes. Oh ! could he have read my heart, how 
differently perhaps would his own have felt towards me! 
Could he have known how careful I was of his feelings, he 
might perhaps have lightened a little the hand which afterwards 
lay so heavy upon mine ! 
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CHAPTER VL 

I ask no line — no written line. 

For tliy dear hand to fill, 
By which thy absent soul with mine 

Might commune still. 

Dear are such signs to those who fear 

That they can be forgot ; 
And I too own them dear, most dear. 

Yet need them not. 

No signs those faithful instincts need, 

Bv wliioh I feel thee mine ; 
And in my own true heart can read 

The love of thine. 

UnpuUished Poems. 

At lengtli the day came, so fraught with emotion ! 

It had been General Sydney's desire that nothing should be 
said of my engagement to his daughter, till the time arrived 
when it was to be definitively settled ; so that in the eyes of the 
world, I had no further elaim upon her than that of a common 
acquaintance, except, perhaps, such as my little service to her 
might be considerea as entitling me to. I knew not, therefore, 
in what manner to accost her on her arrival ; and when at last I 
saw her, assisted by Captain Normanton, mounting the ship's 
side, I longed to rusn away, fearful lest I should betray some of 
the many tumultuous emotions which swelled within me. But 
I felfc^rooted to the spot. 

I had written to General Sydney several times during our 
eroise, but had not receiyed a Ime from him, not knowing where 
to tell him to direct his letters. It was not needed, however, as 
far as my reliance on his daughter was concerned, much as I 
shoold hare delighted in hearing, for no doubt of ker constancy 
could ever have crossed my mind ; and had it ever done so, her 
glowing and agitated recognition of me, as, on ascending the 
ladder, she chanced to look up, and caught my eye, would have 
dispelled it in a moment. I no longer wished to fiy, for such a 
deep peace feU on my heart as completely restored my self- 
possession. 

It was not so with her, however ; and trembling and fright- 
ened at appearing among bo many strangers, she became con- 
fosed, and iier foot slipping as she stepped on deck, she would 

3> 2 
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have fallen, had not my hand caught and saved her. She did 
not at the first moment see to whom she was indebted for thin 
slight service, and was beginning to thank me as a stranger, 
when perceiving who it was, she suddenly became silent — ^but in 
that eloquent sUence what was left unsaid P 

Captain I^ormanton, whose arm she was holding, also started 
forward to save her, and caught sight of her countenance at the 
moment of her recognizing me. My eye glanced on him, and a 
look of more mortal agony I never saw. It withered for a mo- 
ment all my joy ; and 1 felt as if I could have fallen at his feet, 
and implored his forgiveness for all the ill which I had wrought 
him. And yet it was not I ; for if I had never existed, I feel 
sure that she would never have liked him, though to see her 
prefer another must have been misery indeed 1 

I thought I must speak, so saying a few words, I left them 
to pursue their way, and went to help the old General. He waa 
very kind, and pressed mv hand with great warmth ; but as I 
gave him my arm to steady him against the rolling of the ship, 
I felt that he was verv tremulous, and he seemed more shaken 
than I had ever seen him before. He told me what a great and 
painful effort it had been to him to leave Nice, with all ita 
charm of recollections ; and that the needful preparations 
for his removal had very much harassed and wearied him. 

When I had conducted him to the door of the cabin, he 
begged me to come in; but seeing the Captain there, I felt I had 
better not, so returned on deck. 

As soon as I got there, Bruce, the shipmate I have men- 
tioned, took my arm, and walked off with me away from the 
others. 

Lies the wind in that quarter P " he whispered. " I thought 
as much, but chose to wait a little before I hazarded my gueaa. 
I suspect by this time, however, that it is past guessing-work 
with any in the ship." 

" What do you mean P " I asked, imwilling to corroborate 
the truth of his suspicions. 

" What do I mean, most innocent P Why that our Captain's 
in love with vour love, and that you'll have a stout battle to 
fight for her oefore you win her, — ^that's what I mean." 

" What makes you think so P " 

" Think that he is in love with her I I don't think it, I am 
sure of it ; and if I wasn't sure of it, there's his coxswain 's sure 
of it, and Parkins is sure of it, and Smith's sure of it, and 
Lawson 's sure of it, and Saville 's sure of it, and " 

** Well, never mind," I said. But on he went. 

" And Booth is sure of it, and Harris is suro of it, and"— 
"using his voice higher and higher, the more he saw I wanted 
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to stop him—-" Streatfield 's sure of it, and Baikes ia sore of itf 
and " 

" There's one on board, at least, who is not snre of it," I 
said, when at last he stopped, pretending to be out of breath. 

" Is there P " he exclaimed ; " then all I can say is, that 
man's a " 

" Thank you," I replied, laughing at his implied compliment, 
and willing he should imagine it was myself I meant, though in 
fact it was the General, who I knew was wholly ignorant on the 
subject. 

" But now, Bruce," I continued, " pray do not go on in this 
way. You know my secret and hers,; — not that you won it 
very fairly, either ; but you do know it, and I feel sure will 
keep it. But if you have any regard for the Captain's or for 
our peace whilst we are here, let matters go on as quietly as 
possible. Draw the attention of the men and the youngsters off 
as much as you can, and take no more notice of this foolish 
idea about the Captain. If a word of it were to reach his ear, 
you may be sure it would be the worse for us all ; and true or 
false, he would be annoyed beyond measure, and naturally 
too." 

" Oh ! I'll be as discreet as possible," he said ; " mute as a 
figure-head, delusive as a dolphin ! But now I must tell you a 
piece of news. She's very beautiful ! " 

" I am glad you think so," I replied ; " though of course you 
could not think otherwise. Yes, she is beautiful ! " 

"And rich P" 

"I believe so." 

" You're a pretty fortunate fellow, I think ! I only wish the 
chance had been mine." 

Some contemptuous reply was just on my lips, when looking 
into his fine face, and knowing what a good fellow he was, I 
oould only exclaim with a smile : 

" I am very glad it wasn't ; I should have stood but a poor 
chance after you." 

" WeU now, that's a very pretty compliment," he said, " very 
—and verjr handsome of you to make it; so now I'm your 
friend for fife. Not a very old bird, you see, to be caught by 
such chaff." 



He was indeed a friend to me ! — in after-times, oh, how great 
a fnend ! But many also were the services he did me during 
that trying, but happy — torturing, but delightful passage home ; 
not only as to procuring me many a quiet moment with Mary — 
for wbicbf in his kindness, he was ever on the watch, — ^but also 
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in direrting attention from ns, and fronr Captain Kormanton 
also, which last I cared for almost more than the first. Not that 
it was possible that any part of the affair conld remain mnch of 
a secret ; a ship's crew has too little to divert or interest it, for 
the arriyal on board of such a being as Mary to be a matter of 
indifference. She could not come on deck but what all eyes 
were turned on her ; and there was not one among us, from the 
captain to the powder-monkey, who would not have gone bare- 
headed and barefooted, day or night, to hare done her the 
slightest service. 

But still Bruce, from being a general faTOurite, and one more- 
over who did not mind using^though always well— the power 
he felt he had over the others, stood in the gap in a thousand 
instances. "Of course the Captain must do this," and " of course 
he must do that. Wasn't it his own ship P and mustn't he do 
the honours P " And " of course St. Clair has a right to speak 
to them ; " and " of course he has a right to be with them ! 
Didn't he save their lives P " 

This, which I overheard continually, kept the others tolerably 
quiet ; for they none of them liked to come within reach of his 
contemptuous " of courses." 



CHAPTEE VIL 

The very pleasure of our earthly pleasures, the very oSection of our 
earthly affections, makes the heart quiver with their touch. — C. L, 

It was beautiful weather when we set sail on our way home- 
wards ; and on the evening of the day of their embarkation. 
General Sydney and his daughter came upon deck with the 
Captain, and one or two of the officers whom he had invited to 
dine with them. I did not like to join them, so contented my- 
self with walking occasionally near enough to catch Mary's eye, 
and once or twice to hazard a whispered word if the Captain was 
not near. 

She was standing at one time looking towards the receding 
shores of her native land, and I saw that she was crying. It 
was very natural, but I could not bear her tears. She did not 
see that I was near ; and as the others were talking together on 
the quarter-deck, I quietly breathed her name. She started, 
and seeing me, strove to hide her tears. 
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" You are grieved to leave your own comitry," I whispered ; 
" but you are goin^ to mine." 
" And mine, too," she replied. 

Then seeing her father coming towards ns with rather un- 
steady steps, she went to meet him, and, taking his arin» she led 
him to where I was standing, and under his sanction, we stayed 
and talked together for some minutes ; but seeing the Captain, 
who had been examining something through his glass, turn round 
to look for them, I took my leave, dreading alike to incur his 
displeasure and to wound his feelings. 



The ship made but little way for several days, for there was 
scarcely a breath of wind ; and during that time I had many 
moments of great enjoyment. Mary remained but little below, 
frequently coming up with her father, and walking about, 
induced by one or other of the officers to examine different parts 
of the ship. For such occasions, when the Captain was not there, 
Bruce was ever on the watch, — he being, m fact, among the 
foremost in creating them ; and if I was not on deck, when they 
occurred, he somehow or other always contrived to let me know, 
so that I had many opportunities for conversation with Mary, — 
broken and interrupted indeed, but still, as may be imagined, 
delightful to me. 

As she had her pianoforte on board, she agreed, when she was 
not on deck, to carry on a little intercourse with me through the 
medium of music, in her talent for which delightful art, as well 
as for painting and many other accomplishments, her Italian 
origin snowed itself very distinctly. I had heard her sing many 
beautiful things, and having got from her a list of them, she let 
me select such as I wished her to sing each day ; and as I 
heard her soft but powerful voice rising from beneath, or run- 
ning through the cabins between the decks, I felt that she was 
speaking to me, — ^her spirit with mine, as mine was with hers, — 
and though shut from each other's sight, we were together in 
heart. 

One evening we were on deck, when the sun had given place 
to the light of the glorious moon, which, though not then at the 
full, yet completely justified the well-known boast of the Nea- 
politan ambassador to one of our ministers : "La lune du roi 
mon maitre vaut bien votre soleil" (the moon of the" king my 
master is well worth your sun); and as its yellow beams lay on 
the waters at the ship's side, broken into myriads of sparkles, it 
seemed as if I had never thought it beautiful before. 

Wo were making Port Mahon, and hove to there. The whole 
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tHmgf was so loyely ! — ^the brigHt heayens, the reflection of the 
lights from the shore, and the calm outline of the isle itself, as it 

" Bask'd in the zught-beam beauteoualy. 
And the blue waters slept in smiles 1 " 

I had been invited by the Captain to dinner that day ; and 
when we went up afterwards on deck, he was happily busy 
giving some orders elsewhere. 

It was generally at such quiet times as these that the beaul^ 
of Mary's mind showed itself the most delightfully; but this 
evening she seemed buried in her own thoughts. In general, if 
she spoke to me of the things of God, I could scarcely answer 
her a word ; but now as the beauty of that scene, and the joy of 
having her to look on it with me, pressed on my heart almost to 
sadness, I felt a longing to hear her speak of what alone could 
take that aching pain away. Her holy feelings had always 
soothed me ; and truly could I have said to her at such times, 
in the words of another : " Qaand vous parlez, e'est conmie de 
la musique ! '* — (When you speak, it is like music !) I listened 
for her to speak, but she was silent then. 

At last, weighed down by the oppression of my overfull heart, 
I dropped my nead on my arms as they rested against the ship's 
side, and murmured forth : 

" Speak to me of God, Mary." 

She did not answer me for a moment, save by laying her 
trembling hand on my arm ; but then she said : 

*' He is speaking to you Himself, Wilfred." 

** But He has spoken to me so often by you, Mary ! Let Him 
do so again now, for my heart is heavy 1 " 

"Why should it be so P" 
I don't know, unless it is that I have more happiness than I 
deserve, or know how to be grateful for." 

" Perhaps it is because it is only the happiness of this world. 
Join to it the brighter thought of God's heaven, and it will not 
oppress your heart, I think. I am so sorry that it does, for I 
have been so very happy ! " 

"Do you always think of Grod, when you are happy, Mary P" 

" I don't know ; but I always feel that the joys or life are fore- 
tastes of what the joys of heaven must be." 

" Yours is a happy life then ! And why should not mine be so 
too P Why, when I have everything to make me happy — ^hap- 
pier than ever I was in my life before — should I feel so — almost 
miserable P" 

" I do not know, unless, as I said before, it is because it is 
this world's happiness only. That we know must perish and pass 
away, so it has sadness often with it; but God's joys increase 
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tin tbey Kte perfect. It is His loTe wliicli gives us all good 
things ; and that thought makes them doubly dear. In loving 

fou, Wilfred, my heart perpetually springs up to Qod with a lore 
never felt before, because he has made me so happy." 
My heart was full — ^fuU of her sweet words, ana somewhat 
too of the love of Grod, which seemed at that moment to mingle 
itself with my exceeding love for her. I raised my head and 
looked at her, and the load passed away from my heart. 

" I, too, will bless God for His gifts," I said ; " for who has 
such cause as I P It is strange He should give such blessings to 
me, who never in my life thought of Him till you made me do 
so." 

" God did that Himself, Wilfred, not L" 
" You seem always to have Him in your thoughts, Mary." 
1 wish I had," she exclaimed. " Is it not delightful to have 
one's heart in heaven, and heaven in one's heart P" 
" Did you always feel these things as you do now P " 
** I never felt otherwise ; though of course, in growing older, 
I feel and learn continuallv more. But my mother taught me to 
think of them when I could think at all, 30 I cannot trace their 
Brat beginnings in my heart." 

" Tour mower ! was she not a Boman Catholic P " 
" When she married, yes ; but when they went to Nice, out of 
love to my father she would go with him to church as well as to 
her own service, and Nice has generally been blessed with good 
English ministers. One of tli^se was the means of her con- 
version." 

" By showing her the errors of her own faith P " 

"iHo; I don't think he ever tried to do that — at least, not 
unless she asked him ; but he showed her the truth, and then of 
course the error fell away. I have heard him say — for he lived 
long there — that there was but little use in emptying a mind of 
an error unless you put a truth in its place ; ne thought that 
that was what made so many Boman Catholics become infidels. 
Either from their own minds, or the arguments of others, they 
saw what was not true in their faith ; and then knowing nothing 
better, they learned to disbelieve everything. He used to say 
that was the meaning of the parable about Sie evil spirit going 
out of a house and leaving it empty — ^you know whicn I mean." 

" Yes, when more evil spirits came in, and the last state of 
that man was worse than the first." 

" Yes, for he said, any faith, any belief in Christ, however 
imperfect, was better than none — ^a wholesoraer state for the 
mind, and might lead to the truth. It signified little, he used to 
say, by what name men perished, whether Protestant or Boman 
CathoUc-^d all must do so, whose hearU were not converted 
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tnthed quite to God ; so lie epoke to all alike, and God blessed 
him greatly to those of both religions. He spoke so strongly, 
but so kindly — ^all loved him." 

"And your father, Mary, does he feel with yoaP Surely 
not." 

She looked pained as she said : 

" I have hoped so. He went in everything with my mother ; 
but since then I can hardly say, though still I think he wishes 
for the truth. And I have prayed so much for him, and I can 
see no reason why God should not answer my prayers. He is 
not all that my mother was ; yet to him I owe many good 
thoughts, and I love to feel that I do so. What happiness it 
will be when I meet my sweet mother in heaven, and am able to 
thank her for all she has done for me — and him too. Is it not 
Newton who says: *The Christian will look back throughout 
etemitjT with interest and delight on the steps and means of his 
conversion.' * My father told me this — ^my mother told me that.* 
* Such an event was sanctified to me — ^in such a place God visited 
my soul.* I have often thought of that. I like to feel that 
heaven is a continuation of earth, and not a quite fresh, new 
thing ; that seems eo cold to the heart.'* 

" I suppose it is the idea that it was an end of all things here, 
that has always made the thought of death such a shuddering 
thin^ to me. To leave all I have loved, to forget it, to lose sight 
of tms beautiful world, with all its pleasant Siings and blessed 
memories, this chills xny very heart to think of ; and I fear I do 
not as yet value what I shall go to, sufficiently to make me part 
from what I shall leave, without a pang." 

" It is not parting, Wilfred, it is not parting ; it is getting more 
in addition. Heaven cannot be as an inclosed garden, out of 
which we are not to move. All the universe will be ours to 
range in and enjoy; and why should we suppose that earth 
alone — our own aear, dear earth I— should be the only spot from 
which we are to be exiled P When the * outgoings of the morning 
and the evening praise God,* why should we not be there, even 
as now our voices may be allowed perhaps to join the fervent, 
loving song of those already before the throne P The church of 
Christ is ail one, Wilfred, whether journeying here, or at home 
there." 

" Yours is the most cheerful view I have ever heard taken of 
it,** I said. " Generally, people speak of death, as if it were the 
darkest, dreariest thing in creation, or at best, a long, dreamless 
sleep before being admitted to heaven; and that long sleep 
sounds so chilly.'* 

" These bodies sleep, but not we— we are with God, and have 
celestiid bodies." 
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"Bat it Bays our bodies aio to be raised again, and tvc to 
inhabit tibem again," 

" I know it is said so, and so tberefore it must be ; but St. 
Paul speaks of being ' unclothed ' of our present bodies, and im- 
mediately * clothed upon ' by heavenly ones. And Moses and 
Eliaa had bodies — visible appearances of some kind, or the 
apostles could not have seen, and recognized them, when with 
irar Lord." 

"That recognizing them, how wonderful! Men, whom they 
liad never seen [ " 

"The Almighty Spirit of course told them who they were. 
And think of us, Wilfred — you and I, poor, frail things as we 
Beem in comparison — think of our seeing, and conversing with 
ihosd holf bieings. Oh ! what are W6, that we should £e ad* 
mitted mmmg such P admitted— more than iU— to aee God ' fikoe 
to&ee! ^ OE^ Wilfred I doei iiot the TevytboiigM 
the h^irt and sonlP" 

" I don't know what it makes me Ibel^itgeenis OTerpoweiiii|f-i 
so great, so high i And then that we can sm agamit God, and 
be vexed by passing things ! " 

At that moment a step approached — it was Captain Normanton's ; 
and what a comment on what I had just been saying, was the 
revulsion of feeling caused by his presence I How, in a moment, 
was heaven, with all its heavenly things, expelled from my mind, 
and earth's poor troubles and vexing irritations again established 
there. M^ry, too, seemed to particijpate somewhat in my feelings, 
for she moved a iittie &m mo, Md Bf(to to hedp Mter, who was 
sitting near. 

The moon had now quite disappeared, but her hidden lamp still 
thed a soft and misty light afotilidtlie spot where she had sunt. 

"Are jm not a&aid ^ ati^ifig out io late, Hits Sydney P " 
Bi^ Ottptem Ifofmaaten, In a i^ee wMdi ahowed he was trying 
^ refiiyii ime nsfdeasaat leeMng. 

" It has been bo reiy worm,*' ahe replied, " that I thought 
there was no danger ; but perhaps it is getting rather late." 

"But as you are here, perhaps you will not mind staying a 
little longer, as I have been detamea from jon so long," he said, 
as he saw her draw her shawl aroimd her, and seemed prep&mg 
to depart. 

" I — do not mind," she answered, seeming to hesitate between 
her fear of encouraging, and her fear of offending him ; " but it 
does I think get a little cold." 

** Will you have another shawl ? Mr. St. Clair I am sure will 
l)e good enough to ask for one." 

** Certainly, sir," I replied, amused at his authoritatlvie mode 
of getting hiB own way, whether she wished it or not. 
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I ran down, and soon reappeared with a shawl, which I was 
holding^ out for her to put on, when, taking it from me, he said, 
rather quickly — 

" Thank you. Good night." 

I was excessively annoyed; but I went to take leave of 
General Sydney, and then wished Mary good night. She held 
out her hand to me ; and even by that faint light, I could see 
the sweetness of her look, as if she wished to make up to me 
for any pain I might have to bear on her account. 

An impatient gesture from Captain Normanton prevented my 
lingering as I would fain have done ; and full of wrath, yet 
with the blessed consciousness of being beloved, I withdrew to 
my hammock, and had not been there long, ere to my malicious 
satisfaction I heard Mary's light footstep enter her cabin. 



CHAPTEE Vni. 

Human love can do no more than this, — sacrifice all for what it loves, 
and leave the issues to a higher power. — ^Ellen Pickering. 

SoBBY as I was for Captain Normanton, a new source of 
anxiety soon arose, infinitely more painful to me. Bruce had 
been, as I have said, most kind in procuring for me opportunities 
of being with Mary, and at first he would often be with us, 
when we went about the ship, and his spirits being: as high as 
mine, we were certainly a most joyous party. But after a 
time, though ever faithful in summoning me, he would always 
make some excuse for absenting himself. Selfishly full of my 
own happiness, I had not noticed this, till Mary said to me one 
day — 

"Why does not Mr. Bruce ever come with us now P I miss 
his joyous laugh, and like him so much better than any of the 
others." 

" I didn't observe that he was not with us,'* I answered, as a 
slight feeling of jealousy passed my mind — for, as I have told 
you, my wayward temper often troubled her. "His absence 
seems to make more impression on you than on me." 

She smiled ; but her smile had so much of pain mingled with 
it, that I was sorely ashamed of myself. 

" I will go and see for him," I said. 

She smiled again, and this time there was no pain in her sweet 
look; and wondering that she could be so kind to one so 
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nnworthy of her lore, jet fuU of happiness, I bounded along 
the dec^ aad in ft mooMi^ iMd dim down mta tli» kfWir 

regioDs. 

I foirnd Bruce alone in the bertb, sitting witii Us illl9«ri Oil 
his knees and his face buried in his hands. 

Bruce/' I cried, "what m yoa dinag hmf Wkf doii% 
you come up to ma P" . 

He had looked op mdmra^ on hmsmf fliff bQl I3m 
lapsed into Ms fofzner atMttide. He made no uuirer. 

" Why don't you come up P " I repeated. 

Still no answer. 

" Bruce," I said in astonishment, " what is the matter with 
you P " A&d I went up and laid my hand on his shoulder. 

"Go away, can't you," he said, shaking my hand oflF, yet 
without raising his head. 

'* Yes, I can," I replied ; " but I don't choose to go till you 
OOme with me." 

*' Then you may stay," he growled j ** for I am not coming." 
"But we want you." 
"Not a bit of it I" 

"We do, Itellyoii. Mm&jdsiejmijkw^msjfAamaM 

you." 

"DidsheP" iiiidlie sailed Ini liead saddeidj i tlmdf^^ 
it agab, mnmnired— ^ Ho^ ali» did&'l." 
"Shedid^It^Uycmr 
«fflie^%IteUjOTiP 

''X tdl joQ die Mil Qommt dm't be elislbftle^ tud m risif 
latjr I gel up, and eooie. 8be waste ix> l^ar jawt i&fma iinpi 
again, she says." * 

" I dare say she does," he replied, with a little taunt in liit 
tone ; " but I'm not going to laugh for hers or anybody's amine* 
inent. So you may say f thati't eome, or e«t'f eome 9 1 mppoae 
that would be civillest." 

" Why can't you come P Wlutt^f ^e matter wMi yoil f '* 

"My grandfather's dead," 

"But your pa&dMur'a lieen dead tltefeteo yeftrai aerial 

won't do.'* 

"I dida't mjr whm he died, I only lald lie was dead^^^-and eo 
oe 18." 

" ftiMse^ are you gone mad P " 

" I don^ know, and I don't care much," he replied ; his pre* 
tended crossness giving pbce to a tone of real sadness. 

The pang that shot tnfoogh me, as a suspieion of the tmtlx 
*U of a sudden flashed on my mind, I cannot describe. If there 
fas a being in the world I loved, next to Mary, it was Bruce ; 
^ there was one, in the way of whose happiness I would not for 
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worlds hare stood, it was he. Yet here, all of a sttdden, I foand 
myself, as I thought, between him and his best wishes— him and 
his love ! I stood looking at him in consternation for a minute ; 
then, incapable of saying another word, I left the berth. 

I felt my mind in such disorder that I could not immediately 
return on deck; and while I was lingering below, I heard 
Mary's voice in conversation with the Captain, so knew it was in 
vain for me to go up then, and for once in my life I was glad of 
an excuse for not joining her. 

I sat down at the foot of the companion, and tried to arrange 
my thoughts. I was always rather given to day-dreams ; things 
which, if often of dangerous tendency, are not always without 
their use — at. least I have found it so. In my reveries I had 
often liked to fancy myself in such and such situations, and to 
think what would be mj feelings and course of action under 
them. Amongst other things I had tried to fancy what I should 
do if ever I found Mary liking any one better than me, or if I 
saw any on© liking her, whom I thought more wortiiy of her ; 
and in both cases I had imagined myself acting the most 
magnanimous park, and sacrificing my own happiness to promote 
theirs. 

And now I really found myself in such a case. I had not the 
smallest doubt but that Bruce had fallen in love with her ; and 
no presumption of self-complacency could make me butacknow* 
ledge that he was infinitely my superior in many ways, and 
infinitely more worthy of her affection. What then should I 
do P Should I concesd his love from her P Or should I tell her 
of it, and ofier to give up my own claim, if she thought ^e 
could like him bestP 

Bat how could I give her up P How even bear to run the 
chance of doing so P The thought seemed to drive me mad ! 
Yet where then was all the splendid generosity with which 
I had always determined to actP Was the first trial to over- 
throw itP 

I could not endure that thought ; and in a transport of self- 
devotion I rushed back to the berth where I had left Bruce, 
determined to ascertain whether my suspicions were, or were 
not, correct, and if they were, instantly to tell Mary, and give 
her her perfect freedom. 

Had 1 allowed myself a moment's pause, I do not think I 
could have done it ; and perhaps there was, after all, more of 
chivalry than of sound sense in it altogether. But be that as it 
may, in I went, and found Bruce sitting exactly as I had left 
him. 

Brace," I said, almost before I had shut the door, will you 
treat me as a fxkud, and answer me one question 
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That is as it may he" he replied, raising his head, and 
stretching himself with a rather affected yehemence, as if he 
wished to deceive me into the belief that he had merely been 
idle or sleepy ; " a question is an easy thing for such a lively 
fellow as you to ask, but an answer is hot always so easy for an 
idle dog like me to give." 

Pon*t joke, Bruce 2 " I cried ; " for I really want to speak to 
yon. I am sure you are not happy. We've always been 
friends — ^more so than any in the smp— and I can't be happy 
while I see you are not so." 

" Why should you suppose I am not soP" he replied, getting 
up, and brushing some piece of imaginary dust from his 
trowsers. 

" I'm sure of it," I said ; " and I fear greatly that I am the 
cause." 

"TouP" he said, stopping short in his operations, for a 
moment, and* then resuming tnem with redoubled energy. 

"Tes, I feel sure that it is I who cause your unhappiness, 
and the thought of that makes me miserable. JSfow do sit down 
and let me speak to you quietly while I can." 

He sat down, and again resumed his old attitude, but said 
nothing. I took his silence as encouragement, so went on. 

" JTou know, and none but you," I began, " that Miss Sydney 
is engaged to me, conditionally only indeed, as far as formality 
goes, though an engagement of the heart I fully believe it to ble 
on both sides now. But I was hasty in speaking to her, and she 
is young, and hasn't seen many people ; and before the time 
comes for our being quite — for everything to be settled, she 
might, you know — ^perhaps, see somebody she might like better 
than me— who might deserve her better, and who might like 
her — ^not better— but as well as I do, and I only wish to say," 
and I hurried on as if I feared dying before I could get it out, 
" that if that ever were so, I should not wish to stand in their 
way — should wish her to.be happy in her own way." 

And why do you wish to tell me this, in particular P " said 
Brace, without altering his attitude, though his voice trembled 
as he spoke. 

" Because you are the only person in the world that I know 
of, who, if he did love her, could love her, I think, as well as I 
do, and deserve her better; and because I think you do love 
her." And I felt as if I must have dropped dead when I ceased 
speaking. 

** X once read of a man," said Brace, still leaning down, in 
some review it was— whose horrid hatred to another was so 
great, that though he meant to kill him, he would not do so, till 
he saw him in the act gf comxaitting a murder, which he himself 
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had worked him up to, in order that he might be at the acme of hit 
enormities at the moment that his atrocious soul was hurled into 
perdition. I^ow, being your friend, St. Clair, if I had intended 
to murder you, I would have waited tiU you had uttered the 
words you have just spoken — ^the brightest, and best that ever 
fell from mortal lips ! " 

He raised his head as he spoke, and grasped my hand, while 
his features gleamed with his high feeling, though they quivered 
with emotion. 

The tears sprang into my eyes as I returned his grasp, for I 
was overcome DY ms words, and the great effort I had made,— 
though I felt that he estimated my action far above its due 
praise. 

There is nothing wonderful in what I have done," I began, 
after a few moments; ''nothing but what you, Bruce, would 
have done in my place." 

" I am not so sure of that," he replied, more lightly ; " I am 
not sure that I shouldn't have followed the less generous, but 
perhaps more sensible course," and he smiled kindly, " of allow- 
ing my friend to keep his love to himself, and himself out of the 
way." 

" Well," I said, " it might have been the more sensible course 
per haps , but somehow, I could not have been happy in pursuing 
it; What should I have felt, if in after-times, Tsaw 1 did not 
suit Miss Sydney as she expected, or make her as happy as I 
should wish, and then remember that, but for me, she might 
have loved, and married you, who always make every one happy 
about you P " 

** "Why— I don't know," he replied ; " it would have been 
painful to be sure ; but, however, as Miss Sjdney does love yoa, 
and doesn't love me, she may be happy with you, but wouldn't 
with me, so that settles the matter as far as she is concerned ; 
and for myself, why I must do the best I can, since I have 
chosen to be such an incomparable idiot as to fall in love with 
a girl who I knew was in love with another. I only wonder, 
that instead of making these romamtio offers, you haven't given 
me my choice of ' slugs in a sawpit,' or ' hatchets in a cellar;' or 
snugly consigned me, like some poor Bosphorian heroine to 
expiate my sins in the cool grottos of Father Ocean's pleasure* 
garden. I, spite of right, and might— for I shouldn t like to 
come to a tussle with you — ^liave often longed to pitch you over 
the chains— that I can tell you — ^when I have seen you, where I 
would have given worlds to have been myself— fool that I am I '* 

Forgetful of the mortal agony his success would have given 
)Qe, I again urged his trying at least, his chance. 

*<WmttI and throw you over!" he exclaimed. *'Nenni« 
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seigneur, vohb remercie ; honnenr vant bien maint amour*' (No, 
no, seigneur, I thank you ; honour is worth much love) . Eemem- 
bar what Landor says : * He who is inspired by love in a great 
degree, is inspired by honour in a greater;' and I trust it will 
ever be so witn me." 

" But for her sake ! " I madly continued ; " give her the 
option — let her judge. I told you at first that I shouldn't have 
liKed you to have had my chance, for I knew that I should have 
had none afterwards myself; and even now she seems to like you 
80 much, that if she knew that you loved her " 

" She never shall," he exclaimed vehemently, starting up ; 
•* rU blow my brains out first." 

" Suppose 1 chose to tell her." 

" Do so if you dare ! " he said, furiously, seizing me by the 
collar, as if purposing to shake the life out of me. 

" Come, come," I said, half angry, half laughing, laying my 
hands on his shoulders, " be quiet, will you, and be reasonable 
for once in your life. You know I cannot wish to lose her, no ! 
the thought is dreadful!" And I shook off his hands, and 
turned away in great agitation, striving to quell the storm of 
feeling which rose within me, as for the first time I Tedlljfelt 
what the subject of our controversy was. 

" It is dreadful ! " I heard him murmur, as again he sat down, 
and resumed the attitude of despondency which seemed almost 
to have become habitual to him. 

" Yes I dreadful to one of us it must be," I continued. " The 
question therefore is, or ought to be, what will be most for her 
happiness ; for if you love — as I believe you, Bruce, are capable 
of doing — ^you must know that true love seeks the happiness of 
its object, and not its own selfish pleasure." 

" I know it — know it," he replied, hurriedly. 

" Then ought we not to give her the option ? ' 

" Certainly not," he replied again, quickly ; " for even granting 
—which I do not grant — that f were likely to make her happier 
than you, still she is pledged to you ; and if she is the being 
whose idea I love, she would never be happy under a conscious- 
ness of having acted ill by you, or any one. No, St. Clair I leave 
her with the best happiness — a clear fame, and pure con- 
science, and let me take my chance. I have been a fool — I have 
fallen into the snare with my eyes open, and I deserve to suffer 
for my pains. And as for you — if 1 do sometimes — ^and I do — • 
long to pitch you, as I said, over the -chains — yet you are the 
dearest friend I have on earth." 

" You are a generous fellow to speak so to a rival," I said. 
. " I don't call you a rival," he replied, a little haughtily. ^ " It 
is not as if we had entered the lists together, and you had cloven 
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crest and belm, and made me bite the dust, — ^then I might have 
felt a little sore and his look and tone showed that he would 
not in truth well haye borne that. " But now it is no such thing. 
I have never appeared in the field ; IVe only taken a look at her. 
who is the priceless prize, and suffered for it — that's all ! Bat 
now I'm keeping you down here, when you ought to be up there 
with her." 

** No ; when I went out just now, I heard our Captain talking 
to her, so you know it would be useless my going." 

" You haven't offered to give her up to have vou, on the 
score of his happiness-giving propensities P " he said, as one of 
his old, half contemptuous, half playful smiles crossed for a 
moment his expressive face. " But I'm really heartily sorry," 
he added, ''for having wasted all your time by my stupid 
folly." 

" Anything but wasted," I replied ; " for no time is so well spent 
as that which shows us the deep riches of a noble heart, and 
turns a liking into a friendship for life." 

** If you've found silver, I'm sure I've found gold," he replied; 
" so if you are satisfied, I am." 

How drossy was the " gold " he thought he had found, God, 
and my own heart, only Imew. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

The pause of anxious fear, awaiting soon 
The dimly-vision'd object of its dread ; 
While the hush'd bosom fears to pant or sob, 
And the heart dares not throb. 

UnpMished Pomt, 

Pboh the day we had that conversation, I saw that Bruce's 
feelings acquired greater and greater power over him — ^as is 
generally the case when once a thing is spoken of; and I saw, 
too, that Mary was aware of it. I perceived this the day after 
I had spoken to him. 

He had told me she was on deck, — and how it went to m j 
heart, when I thought what it must have cost him to do so \ — 
and hurriedly finishing what I was doing below, I ran up, and 
joined her and her father, just as they were passing him. She 
stopped to speak to him, asking him some simple question. He 
became pale, then crimson, and stammered out something of an 
answer, while I turned away, thinking that the consciousness 
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tbat I was witness to his confasion, was partly the canse of it, 
or at least increased it. In doin^ so, I caaght the expression of 
Marj's countenance. She seemed wonderstruck as she looked at 
him; then a deep snflFusion covered her whole face, and her 
manner too became agitated. 

What a moment that was for me ! Millions of agonies crashed 
into one point ! I felt dizzy, and leaving her side, went and leaned 
against one of the masts. I could not look at either of them ; 
yet could not let them out of my sight. That Mary had read 
^Druce's feelings I felt sure ; and what might not be the effect 
upon herP I felt suffocating, I could not breathe. Hitherto I had 
bad no rival but Captain I^orman ton, and I knew from the first that 
she disliked him ; out now, here was one so made to please, so 
winning, so full of feeling, so good ! — would she not regret that 
she had so easily given way to my wiskes — that she had so 
hastily pledged herself to me, when she saw that he loved her P 
Might she not even now involuntarily be led to love him, and 
find too late, that her feeling for me was but a delusion — a 
dream, which could satisfy her awakened heart no longer P Ah ! 
the agony of that thought ! 

But what if it should be so P Was not that the very thing I 
had contemplated in idea but the day before P Was not the 
likelihood of her preferring him the very thing which had 
weighed on my conscience with such overpowering force, and 
caused me to speak to Bruce P What then made so great a 
difference between yesterday and to-day P Wherein did it lie P 
Alas ! between the ideal and the real ; between the resolve and 
the performance. 

Oh ! weakness of human nature, how great art thou ! Oh ! 
strength of Divine grace, how greater still ! In a moment there 
flashed across my mind, the memory of the first prayer which 
I had ever offered up to God — offered months ago, near that 
very spot — ^the prayer that I might become worthy of Mary's 
loTe. As the thought of it darted through my heart, it became 
again a prayer; and again peace, strength, and courage descended 
on my soul. 

*' One prayer I what mercy taught vfl prayer ! " 

I left the place where I had been standing^, and advanced to 
where Mary and General Sydney were speaking to some of the 
men, Mary having, as I had dimly seen, soon parted from Bruce, 
who had gone below. She coloured deeply as she met my eye, 
and turned her head as if to examine something near. I stood 
by her, but could not speak, so wild a tumult had again returned 
upon my heart. I tried to do so, that by a word or look in 
answer, I might judge of what I had to hope or fear 5 but, as ia 
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constantly the case, the more I sought for words, the less could 
I force them from my lips. 

To my great relief, however, General Sydney soon spoke to 
me. The necessity of answering seemed to oreak the spell 
which had lain on me so painfully ; and at the sound of my 
voice, Mary looked up with a smile so re-assuring — conscious, 
indeed, yet so sweet, so confiding — ^that I could have fallen at 
her feet, and implored her forgiveness for having for a moment 
mistrusted her constancy and truth. 

All was in an instant right between ns, and in silent happiness 
we walked up and down the deck. Both were conscious of 
possessing a secret, but the time and opportunity were not such, 
as to enable us to enter on it. Both felt, too, in the midst of our 
own happiness, a deep sorrow for the noble heart whose feelings 
at that moment were of so different a hue. 



When I went below again, I found Bruce with several of our 
messmates, seemingly absorbed in a volume of Lord Byron. I 
said not a word, nor did he, till the others, one by one, had 
walked away ; then, throwing down his book with a considerable 
noise, he started up, and said, with a nervous attempt at a laugh,— 

" I'm a pretty keeper of a secret, St. Clair, am I not? " 

" Not very," I replied. '* But, to say truth, I shouldn't have 
thought your feelings very strong, if you could have kept them 
from her knowledge." 

" But do you really think she observed anything P" he asked, 
with some confusion. 

** I'm sure she observed something," I replied. 

''I am such a fool!" he exclaimed; *'such an insufferable, 
unmitigable fool 1 " 

" Well, never mind," I said ; " there was no one to observe 
you but her and me, for the old General sees nothing. I knew 
it before ; and for her, I don't think you need fear death from 
her hands." 

He was silent a minute ; then, turning his back to me, he 
said, in a nervous voice, — 

" If ever she mentions the subject, do you mind telling me 
what she says P " ^ 

" That depends," I replied ; " if I feel that I can, and ought, 
I certainly will — even— should it be more encouraging than I 
might like." 

" You're a good fellow !" he said, still without looking towards 
me ; " but there's no fear of that. But don't you begin on the 
subject — ^remember that: give me a last chance of escaping 
disgrace. 
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" Disgrace !— where's the disgrace P " 

" None to YotL, I ^rant ; success alters a case mightily. Bat 
no man, St. Clair, depend upon it, likes to have it known that he 
loves in vain." 

" But with Mary and me, Bruce, you know that such know* 
ledge would only enhance our regard for you." 

" By adding pity to it, I suppose. I hate your pity ! " 

"But, as vou said yourself, it is not as if you and I had 
entered the lists together, and I had won the prize from you. 
She was vowed mine before she ever saw you. Don't, my dear 
fellow!" I continued, "doi^'t let hard thoughts spring up in 
your mind towards me, or her it would be a great misery to all 
if you did." 

" No, no, St. Clair," he said, as, turning round, he grasped my 
hand, " I'll not do that ; I owe you both too much — far too 
much!" 



CHAPTEE X. 

Then love your gracious Father, child of man ! 

Strive to perform His will, not that you fear, v 

But that you love. Love has a wllliiig heart ; 

Fear is the bond ol slaves—and periect Love 

Casteth out fear. , 

Teqneb {Betliune's Translation). 

Fbeb as our intercourse was together, it was impossible but 
that the subject of Bruce's attachment should soon be mentioned 
between Mary and me, though how it occurred I can scarcely 
remember. 

" I am very grieved about it," she said one day. " Oh that 
my father would but let me tell that I aui engaged to you ! it 
would be so much, much better ; then this woidd never have 
been." 

" Bruce knew that we were engaged," I said. And I told her 
how that had happened, adding, ** Had he not known it, why 
should he have kept out of your way P " 

" But, knowing it, how could he let himself " 

*' How, indeed ! unless he could not help it ;" and I smiled as, 
looking at her, I felt how natural it was. 

"I have felt much about Captain Normanton," she said; 
"but this is far sadder to me, for he should be loved so much !" 

" You think so, Mary P " I said, a blackness gathering at my 
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heart. "Tell me, then, if you had not been engaged to me, 
could you have loved him P 

" If I had not loved you," she replied, lifting her dark expressive 
eyes to mine with calm confidence and affection, " I could have 
loved him, I think, very much; but that maJces all the dif- 
ference." 

" But if jrou saw much of him, and aln^ays found him what 
you now think him, do you feel as if you could love him— better 
than me P" 

" I don't think I could," she answered ; adding, with a smile, 
" and I don't mean to try. But I see fully, and feel deeply, your 
motive in asking me ; and I shall never forget, Wilfred, that you 
were willing to sacrifice yourself for me. I know it is not want 
of love, but great love, which makes you willing to give up all 
your happiness for mine." 

" It is, ' I replied ; " and I thank God, from the bottom of my 
heart, that I can now love you, and see you love me, in peace. 
For Bruce, however, I feel very much, and wish heartily we 
were on shore, that he might leave a place so trying to him." 

" If you feel for him — as I know you do— and wish to do him 
good, you have much in your power that you might do." 

"WhatP" 

" I have often grieved in thinking of him, that so little of 
godly feeling seemed mixed with his many delightful qualities ; 
and if you could but lead his mind to the knowledge and love of 
Him ' whom to know is life, and to love is bliss,' you would be 
making up to him a million-fold for any passing sorrow of this 
passing life which we might have given him. Do trv, dear 
Wilfred ! Lead him to see the lost state of his soul, and " 

•* Lost state of his soul ! " I exclaimed, indignantly : •* what 
can make you use such an expression with regard to him P Of 
all creatures in existence, next to yourself, I am sure that he is 
most certain of heaven. Who is there like him — so generous, 
so frank, so warm-hearted P If he be lost, who can deserve to be 
saved?" 

" None, certainly," she replied ; " for does not * being saved ' 
infer that there is something to be saved from — namely, the 
punishment due to our sins P We cannot, then, deserve punish- 
ment, and yet deserve to be saved from it ! " 

" No, certainly," I replied, " I did not think of that ; for one 
so often hears the expressions of ' deserving heaven,' and ' merit- 
ing salvation,' that the idea of its being impossible — which 
it is — never struck me. But still, how can you call Bruce 
'JostP ' Are not his good qualities a proof that he is a child of 
GodP" * 

"Not quite," she replied, gently. "Some author says, 'A 
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man may obey every law of God, without, nevertheless, obeying 
God ; for He has told us to do all things from love to Mim/ 
And do you think that it is love to Grod which makes Mr. Brace's 
feelings so generous and good P Or is not merely that his natural 
disposition is delightful? ' 

** But if it is even only that, it is (xod who has given him that 
disposition." 

" Yes ; but if he act mereh- to please himself, and not to 
please God, is not that a proof that he is not Good's child P Did 
you ever read any of Chalmers' works P *' 

"Never." 

" They are so beautiful I He says in one of them : ' That 
which makes the moralities of this world nothing but " splendid 
sin," is that there is nothin g of God in them.* " 
" A carious expression I Why should he call them ' sin P ' *' 
"Because, as ne says, 'there is nothing of God in them,'— 
for surely that is the essence of sin. If vou were the most 
devoted of sons, yet thought not of God, does that not prove 
that yon would do for the object of an earthly affection what 
vou would not do for GodP And is not that sinP — though, 
being beautiful outwardly, it may be called — as Augustine called 
it first, and aflerwards Chalmers — 'splendid sinP' Oh, dear 
Wilfred I it is the heart's love to God which alone proves us to 
be His children — ^nothing else ; and that is a feeling that brings 
all joy." 

"Well, then, tell me what I can do for Brace — ^for, trath to 
. sav, I do not think he has any love to God, such as you describe. 
I nave often heard him say light things on the subject, and, 
indeed, so have we all ; for you have no notion what a set of 
beings we are in general when together." 

"Have you ever spoken lightly of those things P" 

"I have, Mary, but never can again, for I never again can feel 
ligbtly ; and it is from that that all the evil comes." 

"I did not think you could ever have done so," she murmured 
in a low voice. 

"I wish from my soul I never had ; but, as 1 told you, you 
really have no idea of what creatures like us are in general. I 
can't bear to think of it now ; though I will say for Brace and 
myself, we are not like many of them, only so very careless and 
thoughtless ! But the worse I have been, Mary, the more ought 
you to rejoice in having done me good,— for you have done me 
much good, and will, 1 trast, do me a thousand times more. 
Yes," I added, after a pause, "you are right in wishing to do 
tliat poor fellow good ; for if the happy need God, how much 
more the unhappy ! What shall I do tor him, then P " 

"Pray first, tor God to open his heart, and then speak— what 
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you feel. What comes from the heart, goes to the heart. He 
reads the Bible, does he not P " 

"Never." 

"Nor prays P" 

" I believe not. He said one day ' he could not fancy himself 
praying.'" 
She was silent. 

" I see you think very ill of us," I said, after a time. 
" Not of you, Wilfred for surely you pray and read the 
word of God." 

I was silent now in my turn ; for conscience told me I had 
been as neglectful as Bruce in these matters. I saw the grief 
that shaded her eyes, and it fell like lead upon my heart. 
Never had a real sense of sin struck my soul till that moment ; 
and the effect which the knowledge of it produced on the pure 
being before me, made me feel in some degree what I must 
appear before the All-pure himself. 

•* Wilfred," she swd, after a little while, " it was sinful and 
careless in me, not to have found out what your feeUngs were, 
before I promised to be your wife ; but I did not tlmik you 
were one who could ever have forgotten tO ask tiie protection of 
Him who alone can protect,-— or have neglected to use the 
mighty privilege of seeking peace and joy from the blessed word 
of God. What would you tnink, if you had written me a letter 
full of kindness and unbounded love, relating sufferings you had 
endured for me, — ^benefits you had procured me, asking me too, 
to do such and such things for my own happiness, and your 
love's sake, — ^and I refused, or neglected to read your letter, 
throwing it aside with other forgotten things? Would you 
think highly of my love — my devotion to youP Surely not! 
And is not the Bible a letter written to each of us, by our 
heavenly Father's hand, telling us that He ' wills not that any 
should perish,' and that ' He so loved us as to send His Son to 
die for us,' and speaking so many, many words of peace and 

1'oyP And have you neglected itP — ^Yes! I ought to have 
[nown your feelings before I pledged my faith to you ; but yet 
I trust — pray that God will not visit my carelessness upon 
me, but win grant me the desire of my soul, the agony of my 
heart — and that you may be saved." 

" You really think 1 may, Mary," I said, my whole heart 
melted within me by the gentle sorrow yet encourage- 
ment of her tone and words ; " th<xt hope then shall be ever 
before me, and I wiU pray and try to enjoy fully the privilege 
of having God to go to as a friend at all times. I have found 
it, and wonder I have not sought if oftener. His word too, I 
Will read. But tell me where to begiui for I am so ignorant !" 
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" Bead then, dear Wilfred, will yon, to-ni^ht, the fourteenth 
chapter of St. John. I think always that if any one begins 
there, they cannot stop, or fail to wish for more. The yery first 
words are so cheering, so attracting: 'Let not your heart be 
troubled : ye believe in God, believe also in me.' *' 

" Cheerinz indeed ! But why did our Lord make that dis- 
tinction : ' X e believe in God^ oelieve also m meV He was 
Godr 

** I think His meaning must have been, that the belief in 
God — the Creator — ^the Judge— could bring nothing but a sense 
of condemnation to the sinful soul; but Christ having recon- 
ciled God's justice to us, by suffering in our stead, we need not 
• be troubled,* for there is henceforth no condemnation to them 
that are in Him, — Christ Jesus having, as St. Paul says, 
' thrown down the middle wall of partition, making of two, one.' 
Does not that seem likely to be His meaning P" 

Yes, I think so. But will you tell me, Mary— though do 
not despise me, for being so very untaught in these things*— how 
it was, that Christ reconciled us to GodP" 

" Dear Wilfred, you must know that Christ died for us." 

" Yes, I know that in words, but still, somehow, it brings with 
it no definite idea to my mind. And when one thinks about it, 
the more He tells us our duty, and what we ought to do, the 
greater is our sin in not doing it." 

" He saved us, not by the duties He taught us to do, but by 
enduring for us the punishment we deserve for not having done 
them. You know, Wilfred, that being God, he could not sin ; and 
you know, too, that without sin there is no suffering. How. 
could then Jesus have suffered, had not our sins been laid upon 
Him — ^he bearing the punishment of them for us P And as by 
His sufferings He took away our punishment, so by His having 
kept perfectly the holy law of God in our place. He has deserved 
for us, and given to us, eternal life." 

" Then all in the world are saved P" 

" Yes, they are all saved, but they do not all come to salva- 
tion, because they do not think about it, or care about it. The 
pardon is signea and sealed for all; but many are not the 
better for it, because they will not go and ask for it. If a 
kingdom had revolted, and a free pardon was proclaimed for all 
who came and sought it, would you not say there was pardon, 
or salvation, for allP But if some from thoughtlessness, and 
others from an unsubdued will, would not seek that pardon, 
then they would not benefit by it, though it lay there waiting 
for them ; and on them therefore the condemnation of the law 
they had broken, would justly fall. Have I made my meaning 
dear P for I am but a poor explainer." 
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" Yes," I answered, much strack by what ehe had eaid. 
" Bat yet; it seems such presumptioD ! I should never dare to 
think I was pardoned— such a sinner as I am." 

" If you asked it for any merits of your own, it would be pre- 
sumption ; but your claim is the merit of another." 

"Yes, dear Mary, Ilmderstand that; but what right have 
I to go and ask for it, even though it is for the merit of 
another?" 

" The right of having received a pressing invitation to accept 
it as a gift. 

'Just as I am, without one plea, 
Save that Thy blood was sned for me, 
And that Thou bid'st me come to Thee, 
0, Lamb of God ! I come.' 

These are solemn things," she added, " but full of eternal joy to 

the pardoned heart." 

** out if I sinned after being pardoned, what then P" 

" You grieve for that sin, and, confessing it, ask for more 

strength." 

" But should I not be condemned for itP " 

" Oh, no ! God when He takes you for His child for Chriat's 
sake, knows you are notperfect ; He ' accepts vou as you are, 
for you give yourself to Him, and gradually maKes you such as 
He would have you to be.' Once saved, you are saved for ever ; 
all vour sins, past, present, and future, were all borne by Christ, 
and are therefore all pardoned. The whole work of your salva- 
tion was accompHshea when our Lord bowed His head upon the 
cross and snid : ' It is finished.' " 

" Oh, Mary ! can that beP Why, then we might do all that 
we liked." 

" What would you like to do towards me, whom you love, 
Wilfred P" 

" YouP Please you of course, in everything, if I could." 

•* And those who love God, like to please Him in everything. 
When they do not, it is sorrow to them ; and the more they feel 
the certainty of forgiveness, the more sorrow do. they feel for 
offending flim who has forgiven them. If they kept from evil, 
for fear of condemnation, they would be working for themselves 
—an aim, as has been said, ' selfish and idolatrous ;' but when 
they know that all their punishment has been borne for them, 
that their own concerns are all safe for ever, — ^then they love to 
please Him who has done such things for them. ' The love of 
Uhrist constraineth us,' St. Paul says, * not to live unto ourselves, 
but unto Him who gave Himself for us ;' and that love God 
puts into the hearts of all His children. In fact He puts 
Himself there, making us * temples of the Holy Ghost' " . 
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" How wonderful these things seem ! " 
How wonderful they are ! but not more wonderful than 
that men should have such happiness o£fered them, and 
reject it." 

They do not know it to be happiness." 

" No ; like the men in Noah's time, * They knew not, till the 
flood came, and carried them all away,' yet they had been told 
of it, for a hundred and twenty years. Oh ! Wilfred ! Christ is 
the only ark of safety. We seek for peace — we seek for happi- 
ness — vainly — till we find Him. ' Those who find Him seek no 
further.'"* 

" I will seek Him, Mary, and will begin reading to-night 
where you told me ; and if I can, I will ask Bruce to do so 
too." 



CHAPTER XI. 

The Lord uphold and strengUiexi ye for vour work ; the Lord guide ve 
with the uplifting of His countenance, and give ye to walk firm in the 
midst of trihulation, and no* to falter or be weary in the way. — Merslano. 

Onf leaying Mary I went below ; and after having seen to a 
few things, I took up my Bible — for though I had never read it, 
I possessed one, — the gift of my mother — ^and looked for the 
chapter she had named to me. I expected dome jeering from my 
messmates, should they observe my new occupation, but was 
determined that that should not prevent my domg what I now 
felt was a duty. The thought of pleasing Mary, and the charm 
of reading words which she delighted in, formed, I was aware, a 
great part of the motive which determined me to persevere, but 
by no means the whole. What she had said, had shown me the 
sm of treating with such contemptuous negligence the great 
" Letter " of my Heavenly Father, and I determined that no day 
of my life should henceforth pass, without my enriching my soul 
with some of its precious stores. 

Little, however, did I anticipate the exceeding preciousness of 
the words I was about to read; and as I read them, and as 
somewhat of their spirit stole into my breast, how did I marvel 
at the blindness and folly which had so long made me shut 
out from myself such sunny influences, and such heavenly joy ! 

Well inaeed had she chosen that portion of God's blessed 
Word, for a young and thoughtless heart like mine ; for the ten- 

* DunnaUan. 
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demess and love there displayed, the power spoken of, and the 

Eeaoe promised, were supremely calculated to melt the icy 
reast, and send its gushmg feelings upwards to its God ! I 
read on, and on— I could not stop. 

I was happ ily quite alone when I thus took my first draught 
of the pure " Waters of life ; " and it was well for me that the 
words z " Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world," were 
still echoing through my heart, when I heard some of my ship- 
mates come down. I Imew now the value of the treasure which 
was opened before me, and was not in a mood lightly to have it 
snatched from me, and I knew also on what arm I must depend 
for gaining the victory. I would not hastily put by my book, for 
I dreaded beginning by giving way to my own cowardice. 

I breathed a hasty prayer, as I heard the rushing feet of 
several of the youngsters running down the ladder, in wild sport 
and spirits. I knew them all well, some vicious, some weak, 
some amiable ; all with their faults — all, too, with their better 
qualities. I could not forget, merely because my own mind was 
now a little changed, the light way in which I too had been used 
to view these things, and I could not therefore but feel for those 
who were stiU unknowing of the vein of gold that had been 
opened to me. 

I was not prepared before it was needful. They all burst into 
the berth like Doys playing at " Hare and Hounds," when, on 
seeing my Bible before me, the foremost of them stopped short 
with a theatrical start, and silencing the others, advanced on 
tiptoe, as if about to examine some venomous beast. When he 
came close, he made a sudden dart at the Bible ; but I, having 
watched him, unable almost to prevent laughing at his absurd 
ways, saw what his intention was, and catching it up, instantly 
deposited it in safety in the chest where I had always kept it. 
He then, as I was returning, flourished out both his hands, so as 
to call the others to take hold of them, and sang out,-^ 

" Come let us dance this round-a-round-a-round, &c." 

And all joining hands, they got in a circle round me, prancing 
with all imaginable antics, till, out of breath, they stopped, drop- 
ping down on chests, the deck, or whatever first presented itself. 
In the midst of the confusion, in came Bruce. 

" Holloa 1 " he cried, " what's all this noise about P " 

The prime mover stepped forward in the same theatrical way as 
before ; and bowing low to Bruce, who looked the nicture of scorn 
—for though full of fun himself, he had a hatrea of everything 
approaching to bufibonery— said, in the most affected of voices,— 

" It is omy the ebullitions of joy in youthful spirits, Mr. Bruce, 
at the charming discovery that from amongst us wicked sinners 
has sprung up a ' Saint —Clair." 
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" St. Clair, do yoa meanP " said Bruce in great indication s 
going up to him as if be meant to knock 'him through the ship's 
side. 

"My dear Bruce," I said, taking hold of his arm, "we have 
all been playing the fool together," — for I had really laughed as 
much as the others, they were so very absurd — " and I am so hot 
that I must get out of this black-hole, so come up on deck with 
me." And I dragged him off, still scowling defiance at the others. 



** What was it all about P " he said, when we got on deck. 
"Oh! only they found me at the unwonted occupation of 
reading the Scriptures, and so were inclined to make merry a 
little at mj expense. But there was no good in being angry 
about it ; it will all do very well in a little while, and I don't care 
about it much." 

" But what on earth have you taken to read the Scriptures 
forP" exclaimed Bruce contemptuously, forgetting how enraged 
he had been with the others but a minute before. "Are yoa 
turning Methodist P You'd better not, or you aifd I shall soon 
part company, I can tell you. I hate your canters, and psalm- 
singing scoundrels ! " 

I made no answer, for I did not choose to be spoken to in 
such a way, even by him, 

He again repeated his question in still more offensive terms, 
and I still remained silent. Had I spoken, it must have been 
intemperately-^an ill result of reading God's word, he would 



" Can't you answer a man when he asks a plain question P " 
he said, in a most irritating tone. 

" Yes," I replied, " when he asks it as he ought," And I 
turned away, and began talking to some one else. 

He stopped in surprise when he saw I was gone, and stood 
still a moment, then resumed his walk more rapidly than before, 
coming so near me several times, as to brush by me as he passed. 
I felt my temper ge1;ting into a fearful storm, and I think I 
must have knocked him down, if he had done it again ; but the 
words, " Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you," 
rose to my remembrance, and stiUea the tempest m my breast. 
Oh, how delightful it was thus to have the evidence of God's 
presence with me — Shaving begun, as I had, to crave for His love 
and favour ! 

Just then too rose on my ear that voice which had been the 
messenger of grace to me, and which then came with an angel's 



short in bis walk, and when lie resumed it, it was with a quieter 





At its soxmd Bruce stopped 
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step. He took his line too, I evidently saw, wider of me this 
time ; so as he passed, my an^er having vanished, I fell into the 
step with him, and we walked up and down together again, as 
quietly as if nothing had happened. 

"What is she singing P " he asked at length, in a voice whose 
sadness went to my heart. 

" Euth," I replied. 

" What are the words P You know them, I suppose r " 
I repeated them ; when coming to the passage, " Thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my Goa," he interrupted me, 
saying, in a tone vibrating between contempt and tenderness, — 
"Was it that that set you reading your Bible this after- 
noon P 

" If you mean the wish that Mary's God should be mine," I 
repliea, " yes ; besides that she had herself begged me to read it.'* 

" And so you think," he continued, all tenderness having left 
his voice, "that the wish to please a woman, and the poor- 
spiritedness that makes you do everything that a woman desires 
you, is religion, do you P I call it contemptible, insufiferable 
cant and hypocrisy." 

I often wonder that I did not strike him to the deck at that 
moment, for I felt suddenly on fire with rage ; my blood boiled 
in my veins till I thought they would have burst. Furiously 
turnmg to him, I asked what ne meant by speaking to me in 
that way. 

He did not answer for a moment, checked a little by the 
storm he had raised in me ; but his countenance instantly 
resuming its character of contempt — his eye glowing, and his 
nostril quivering with passion, he seemed about to launch forth 
some new insult, when the voice again sounded, and the words, 
" Entreat me not to leave thee," rose almost as an embodied 
form between us. The current of my feelings instantly changed, 
and had I been alone, I could have thrown myself upon the 
deck, and wept passionate tears in the bitterness of my spirit. X 
put up my hand vehemently, to stop Bruce's speaking, and said,-^ 

" No more of this." And turning, I went below. 

When tJiere, I paused a moment to catch Mary's voice more 
distinctly, and again heard her pronounce the words, "Thy 
God, my God." 

Oh ! with what soothingness did they come to my heart ! 

"Yes!" I thought, "thy God shall be my God." And I 
covered my face with my hands, to force back the softened tears 
which the thought of Him whom my fierce passion must so 
much have displeased, caused to gush up from the very bottom of 
my soul. I dared not stay there, lest any one should see me, so 
turned into my berth; and as no one was there— with that 
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craving for spiritnal things whicli the really awakened mind so 
inyariablj feels — I again drew forth my Bible, and once more 
read those blessed words, " Let not your heart be troubled." 

Peace settled down again upon my soul, and, under its Heaven- 
sent influence, I wondered that things so liglit as human words 
should have power to lash the mind to such fury. I was young 
in godly feelmg then, and knew not with what mighty power 
Satan works, when he finds the prey he had thought his own 
escaping from his grasp. 

Though my souiwas tranquillized under the word of God, yet 
my physical being was still all in agitation from the violence of 
my late feelings ; and the thought that it was Bruce who had so 
insulted me — ^Bruce, for whom I had been willing to do so 
much — was the bitterest that ever crossed my mind. It 
seemed as if I could never call him friend again ; for besides his 
enmity to religion, his words respecting me and Mary could not 
be forgotten. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

His beautiful eyes ! they ill become the flash 
That blasts like lightning in its sheer descent. 
Tears mi^ht have trembled on their long dark lash, 
A seraph s tears ! — 

Or seraph-rapture might have glisten'd there. 
When forth on messages of love he went. 
To snatch the thorn-wreath from the brow of care. 
Or bring to waiting hope the promised meed of prayer. 

Hankinbon. 

I WIS sitting brooding over Bruce's words in strange disturb- 
ance of mind, forgetful of the peace-giviDg volume which still 
lay open before me, when Palgrave, the ringleader in the late 
at tact, came again into the berth. I scarcely thought of him 
however, for my mind was full of other things ; and I should 
hardly have noticed him as he came in and went out again, had 
I not heard a sound of other feet at the half-opened door, and 
caught the words, spoken in a low whisper by one of the 
younger lads,— 

" No, don't Palgrave, he was so good-humoured before." 

" Hang his good-humour ! " said Palgrave. 

StiU, however, I did not think of the Bible, so much did tho 
painful thought of Bruce absorb me ; till Palgrave, having re- 
entered the berth and walked quietly to the table, suddenly 
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snatched it wp, and in an instant tossed it up to the beams. It 
had not far to go, and as it came down again, catching it on his 
foot, he kicked it np again. In an instant I had stretched him on 
the deck, and his head, coming in contact with one of our chests, 
was cut open, and bled profusely as he lay on his back stunned 
by the fall. All the others who had been staying behind the 
door rushed in, and Bruce, who had just come down stairs, came 
in with them. I was tryiDg to lift I^algrave up. 

"What's this?" he exclaimed, his eyes flashing with fary. 

You have murdered him !" 

" I hope not," I said, " for he is in no state to die." I had 
seen that he was only stunned, or I could never have answered 
with such apparent indifference. 

" No, he's not dead," said Bruce, as hq and some of the others 
helped to raise him from the deck,—" the better for you. Here, 
one of you, run for the surgeon, while I go to the Captain. 
Brutality like this shall not be suffered to pass." 

" Don't say a word against St. Glair," exclaimed the boy 
whose voice I had recognized at the door as expostulating with 
Palgrave— " for if he hadn't knocked that fellow down, I'd have 
done it myself." 

I looked at the noble child as he spoke— the youngest, and the 
deserved " darling of our crew," a little fellow scarcely five feet 
high,— Bruce being above six— his boyish countenance glowing 
with indignation as he looked defiance up into the other's face,— 
a second David defying a second Goliath ! 

Bruce seized him by the arm with so fierce a grasp as shook 
his whole frame. The boy compressed his lips, evidently to 
keep back the cry of pain which that iron gripe almost forced 
from him, while he kept his kindling eye still full upon Bruce's. 

I threw myself between them. 

" Stand back," I cried to Bruce, " and keep your coward hands 
off* the boy." 

Bruce's whole fury then turned on me, — against whom in 
fact, it was all directed, for he had no personal spite against 
young D'Arcy, but had always loved the boy. He threw the 
child from him with a violence that sent him staggering back 
against the bulkhead, and rushing on me, seized me with both 
his hands round the throat. I should have been dead in a 
minute had I not thrown my arms round his body, and with a 
strength I can never think of without astonishment— for he waa 
as tall and much stouter than I — ^hurled him to the deck. 

At that moment the Captain entered, having been informed of 
the affray; and seeing my violence towards Bruce, instantly 
ordered me into arrest. In vain all voices were raised to say 
that the attack was commenced by Bruce ; the Captain pointed 
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to Palgrave, who was still bnt partially recovered from his 
stttpor, and to whom the surgeon was attendin^r, and said, — 
" At any rote, I am informed that Mr. St. Clair knocked thia 



,So nnder arrest I was put. 
I WAS aJbout to speak in my own defence, but the Captain coldly 
satd mat ii was too late then, and he could hear nothing that 
night on any side of the question ; but that he was shocked 
beyond measure that such disgraceful outrages should take 
place in his ship. 

" Let me have a report of Mr. PaJgrave's case, Mr. Curtis," 
lie saad to the surgeon, " as soon as I leave General Sydney's 
cabin ; for I must let him know what all the noise has been 
about, lest he should have been alarmed." 

So saying — and saying so for my special edification I knew— 
he departed ; and a moment after, we heard him knock at the 
General's door, and obtain admittance. 

Bruce had risen to his feet the moment almost that he had 
touched the ground, and, subdued by the Captain's presence, had 
remained quite quiet while the latter was in the berth. He then 
walked out, saying as he passed me, — 
" This does not end here, Mr. St. Clair." 
I made no reply, but followed the marine to whom I was 
given in charge, — Shaving first secured my ill-used Bible, and 
shaken hands with my messmates, all of whom gave me some 
kind word. Palgrave nad been removed to the sick-berth. 

"When I got to my berth, I asked to be allowed to speak to 
D'Arcy, and after some little time the boy came to me. 

" D'Arcy," I said, " I'm sorry I've brought you into trouble." 

" I'm very glad if you have," he replied. 

"WhyP" 

Because it makes me see what a frightful thing it is for 
fellows to go on without the Bible, or God, or anything. What 
would my poor father say if he knew I'd hardly ever opened a 
good book since I came on board P for he bade me never go to 
bed, let me be as tired as I might, without reading a verse or 
two, at least, of the Bible. But I found nobody did it here, so 
I was ashamed, and let it drop." 

" But don't do so any more, my boy." 

" No, I shall take care of that/' he answered; this has been 
a good lesson for me." 

"We must strengthen each other, D'Arcy," I said, "and 
never let bad example get the better of us again ; God help us, 
for we need it sorely. I hope Palgrave is not much hurt. I was 
wrong in what I did, but it was done before I had time to think, 
^i'^ doing that put pie such a rage." 
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" I don't know, I'm sure, whether you were riplit op wrong," 
replied the boy ; " all I can say is, as I said to Bruoe, if you 
hadn't done it, I should-<-or have tried— *myself. He's not much 
hurt though, I heard them say, and I hope it'll teaoh him better 
manners another time." 

" Now, B'Arcy," I said, " I want you to do me a service. I 
want you to take this to General Sydney's cabin as soon as the 
Gaptam leaves it. I can't seal it, but you won't open it I know, 
for you're as honourable as you're brave." 

" I should hope not," he replied, proudly ; " but thank yo^ 
for trusting me. And his voice quivered. 

" I would trust you," I said, drawing the little fellow to me, 
" before almost— ay, now, before any man alive." And it 
seemed as if my heart must burst as the thought of Bruce again 
flashed across me. 

" Those are great words, St. Clair," said the boy, looking up 
with flashing eyes into my face ; " and I hope you'll never find 
you've been wrong in using them." 

I had torn a slip of paper out of my pocket-book, on which I 
had written these words : — 

" Forgive me, Mary, I have been very violent ; but I could 
not see the word of God contemptuously treated, nor a child ill- 
used. Pray for me, and for the little fellow who takes this — 
and for Bruce. Send me one word in answer." 

** You'll ask if there's anything to bring back," I said, as I 
gave it him ; " and be quick, my boy." 



When again alone, the realities of my position for the first 
time vividly flashed upon me. It was not unusual in such oases, 
for young officers to be expelled the service, — a sentence I always 
thought — unless under most aggravated circumstances — ^harsh 
even to cruelty, considering the utter ruin it brings in general on 
their future prospects, and the little pains that are generally 
taken by captains of ships, either by preceptor example, to teach 
them to control their tempers; and if such- a sentence were 
passed upon me— and that it might be, the Captain's enmity made 
it, I thought, but too probable— what would become of meP 
Would Mary marry me with such a blot upon my name P My 
heart instantly a^iswered, " Yes." But would her father permit 
itP Would IP 
These were terrible thoughts. My poor mother, too 
But I did Captain JSTormanton injustice. Though, from having 
been a favourite, second only to !Eiruce, I had evidently of late 
})ecome an object of aversion to him, yet he was a strictly 
honourable man. Hard and tyrannical he certainly was, and 
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set upon haTing his own wajr, even in the merest trifle ; hut to 
have done an nngentlemanlike or dishonourable action, of that 
he was incapable. If his decision were stem, it would be the 
result only of the natural harshness of his disposition, and of 
what he thought the interests of the seryice required, and not a 
personal vindictive feeling. 

While thinking on this distracting subject, D'Arcy returned, 
bringing with him, as I had hoped, a line from Mary. 

" You're the fleetest minister that ever lived," I said. 

** The Captain was gone, you see," he replied ; " and I asked 
her to be quick." 

" What made you give my note to Miss Sydney P I had not 
directed it to her." 

" I didn't give it her," he replied ; I gave it to the old 
General, and he gave it her, and bid her answer it. But that 
doesn't signify," he added, smiling, " we all know about that — 
that*s no secret." 

" What's no secret P" I asked, looking at Mary's note, though 
I could not bear to open it in the boy 's presence. 

" It's no secret that you and Miss Sydney are much of the 
same mind on most subjects ; at least so they say," he answered. 

" That's what they say, is it P " I replied lightly. " Perhaps 
they're right, and perhaps they're wrong. But now I mustn't 
keep you longer, so good night, my boy ! You're the best fellow 
I know. God bless you ! " 

We shook hands heartily, and he left the berth. Then I 
opened Mary's letter, not without heart-sinkings, for I dreaded 
lest her mild and gentle nature should have been deeply shocked 
by mj violence.^ How can I describe then the delight — the 
surprise with which I read these words— 

•* I may be wrong for not blaming you much, but from Mr. 
Bruce's account, I cannot be thankful enough for the feelins: you 
have shown. May God strengthen you in all thinjrs. — Yours 
ever — ever yours, '* Maby Sydney." 

What blessed words ! 

But — " Bruce's account?" I exclaimed, "what can she mean P 
— She must have meant the Captain's. Yet he was not likely to 
make out a very favourable account for me." 

" Be it as it might," I thought, " at least she is not angry 
with me— she does not blame me much ! " And that thought 
brought calm to my troubled spirits, and allayed a little the 
hunung fever which excitement had brought on. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 



If rightly you love God, 



You love your brother too. 



Like you 

Is he not sailing on a strange wild sea 1 
Do not the same stars guide his wandering way ? 
How canst thou-hate thy brother ? Oh ! forgive. 
If he hato thoe ; is it not excellent 
That thou canst learn to stammer forth one word. 
Such as is used in Heaven ? In earthly speech 
It is forgiveness. Hast thou never heara 
Of One who, while He wore a crown of thorns. 
Forgave His foes, prayed for His murderers ? 



The emotion which Mary's note had excited had a little 
passed away, and I was once more reading, and with what 
deepened feeling ! the blessed words of eternal love, when the 
marine who had me in charge came in and gave me a note, 
which he said had come from Mr. Bruce, adding that he would 
call in a few minutes for an answer. 

I took the note, but I could not open it for a time. The sight 
of his handwriting brought him so vividly before my eyes — him 
in his bright and generous beauty— him in his dark insulting 
ferocity I — till as I thought of him, I alternately glowed with 
man's heartfelt friendship, and man's indignant scorn. I could 
scarcely believe it was the same being who could appear in 
characters so different — different as light from darkness ! Then 
seizing his note, I opened it with a hurried hand. It contained 
but few words : — 

" For God's sake forgive me, St. Glair ! I am most wretched ! " 

Strange as it may seem, not all the thrilling emotions which 
Mary's ajBTection — life of my life as it was ! — ^not all the com- 
bined agitations of my existence put together, equalled one half 
of what I felt at that moment. Strong attachment amongst men 
is perhaps rare, but it can be intense ! 

I snatched up a pen, and had almost illegibly — so powerfully 
was my whole frame shaken — ^written in answer — " Forjiive 
you ! yes ! with heart, and soul, and strength ! " when I jumped 
up and called the marine, saying, " I must see Mr. Bruce I " 
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In a few minutes he was with me. 

Tears mi^ht have passed in that brief time, so full was it of 
feeling! We wrun^ each other's hands in silence again and 
again, as if we could not be thankful enough. 

" You forgive me, St. Ckir ? " he said, at length. 

"You know I do, Bruce." 

*' I cannot account for what I did," he exclaimed ; " I felt like 
a madman — and now I'm so utterly miserable. I had almost 
rather you should abuse me for hours, than forgive me." 

" You have more than made up for everytlmig," I said, " by 
writing what you did to Miss Sydney." 

" How do you know I wrote to her P " 

" She told me in a note ; and it has saved me the pain of 
having pained her, and has proved you, too— what I always 
thought you — the most generous fellow in the world." 

" It was but truth," he said sadly. 

" I was not without my share of blame." 

"You had no blame," he answered quickly; "none but a dastard 
coward would have acted otherwise. I cannot teU why I felt 
in such a fury. I really believe I was possessed by the devil ! 
Though, I must say, that when I came down, and saw that 
fellow Falgrave lying on the ground, bleeding away, I'd no idea 
of what he'd been doing ; I should never have taken his part if 
I had. When I found it out, I was confounded, and could 
almost have said, with that fine lad B'Arcy, *If you hadn't 
done it, I would myself.' Though I don't read the Bible, yet 
none but a brute would have used it as he did." 

" That little fellow is one of a thousand," I exclaimed. 

" Yes, and if you'd seen him afterwards, you'd never have 
forgotten him. When I had heard what the thing was, I could 
not rest without asking his forgiveness for my — ^what you lustly 
called^' coward' attack upon him. He said it was ' nothing— 
nothing ;' but I forced him to bare his arm, which I thought 
almost^ must have broken, and when I saw the horrid marks of 
my brutal violence on his young flesh, my very heart turned 
sick. He spoke so nobly, and so feelinglv, and bade me think 
no more about it, as if I could help it ! You and he may read 
your Bibles for ever, as far as I'm concerned, if it is that which 
makes you both have such patience with me." 

" I haven't read it much yet," I replied. " It was only this 
evening that I had my initiation — a stormy one certainly — ^into 
its powerful comforts. But powerful they are ! I wish, Bruce, 
you would try them. Miss Sydney begged me so earnestly to 
ask you to do so." 

" Miss Sydney ! Why should she care what I do ? " 

" Of coarse she feels a great interest in you— naturally. So 
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do yield to her earnest wishi and read the words she level so 

much/' 

" If I would, IVe got no Bible." 

" I will lend you mine," I exclaimed, eagerly ; "and begin, 
will you, at the words she pointed out to me. I'm sure we both 
need them to-night." 

"What are they?" 

" * Let not your heart be troubled.' " 

" Need them I Yes, I think so ! " he exclaimed with a bursting 
sigh. " But it is very well to sav, * Let not your heart be 
troubled,' but how is one to help it r " 

" Only by prayer, I think." 

" Prayer ! what do you know of prayer, St. Clair P " 
" !Not much, certainly ; but just enough to show me that it 
gets for one what one wants. I do not mean always earthly 
things, I mean the wants of one's spirit — peace, strength* and 
comfort." 

" They are indeed needed," he exclaimed, clasping his hands 
above his head agonizingly for a moment. 

" I'm a great fool," he then said ; " and I suppose shall be so 
all my life. I shall be better of this folly though when I am 
ashore, and away from her, with no chance of seeing her, or 
hearing that Toice of hers that tears my heart to pieces. It was 
what she sung I really believe this evening that put me at last 
into such a frenzy. At first it softened me; but when you 
told me the words, and I knew she was singing them— speaking 
them to you — I felt as if I could have killed you ! God forgive 
me I it is very terrible to be the slave of such passions." 

" It will be better when you get home, and are amid new 
scenes and old friends. But now-— think, I beseech you, on 
what Miss Sydney called the ' lost state of your soul. ' " 

" Lost I Vid she call me lost P " he exclaimed in evident 
agitation. 

" She did, and I felt indignant at first ; but she soon showed 
me that, though a person may be excellent and delightful as far | 
as this world goes, yet it they have not greater love for God 
than for all else, it proves they are not £i children^ and con- 
seouently must be lost." 

He made no answer, but I saw by the expression and 
working of his features, that he was ill at ease. 

" Her saying this," I added after a few minutes, " proved to 
me that I was not His faithful servant any more tnan you« 
Bruce. But somehow I cannot but feel that of late there has 
been a great change in me. I delight in these things now more i 
than in anything else, for I am not always happy, even when 
"^th Maryi unless she speaks to loe of th^ia; and it wb9, I 
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think, the great joy I had felt in reading the Scriptorefl to-night, 
-vvhich made me so very indignant with Palgrave ior doing what 
lie did." 

" Palgrave 's a brute," exclaimed Brace vehemently. 

" No, not that," I said ; " but he is so accustomed to turning 
things into ridicule, that he loses all proper respect for every- 
thing, besides particularly detesting all that is in the least serious. 
But he is a good-natured fellow." 

"And do you feel easy, St. Clair, under the idea— the possi- 
bility even of being lost P" asked Bruce, recurring to the subject 
in an anxious tone ; " or do you feel as if something would 
somehow save you P " 

" I feel certam of nothing as yet," I replied ; " but I seem 
to get a little higher by degrees, in the scale of existence, not to 
be the mere worldling that I was before ; and I feel as if I had 
something, too, of the love of God. Still, if I were away from 
those who speak of Him, I might perhaps sink again as low as 
I was before. But constantly I use the prayer that Mary asked 
me to say-*-" Oh God, take my heart to Thyself, for I cannot 
give it to Thee ; and when Thou hast taken it, Thou wilt keep 
ft for Thyself, for I cannot keep it for Thee.' " 

" Say it again," said Bruce. 

I did so ; and I observed his lips moving as if he were trying 
to remember it. 

He was forced to leave me, and he took mj Bible away with 
him. I longed for it sorely as I sat alone in my berth, but 
could not grudge it to him; and eaniestly did I pray that 
reading it might be of as great comfort to him as it had l>een to 
me. With what royal munificence was that prayer answered 1 

I occupied myself for some time in such poor thoughts of 
God as I could command, and which, blended as they were 
with the remembrance of Mary's words and gentle persuasions, 
seemed inexpressibly delightful to me. As I pondered over all 
that had passed, I could not acquit myself of blame so com- 
pletely aa Bruce's generous spirit had done. I would not 
certainly have wished to have seen unmoved such shameless 
outnCge against God as Palgrave had been guilty of, but still I 
could not but feel, that calm remonstrance would have been 
more in conformity with Christ's mild wisdom, than the pas- 
sionate outbreak I had given way to ; and I prayed earnestly 
that never again might I be permitted so to sin against GocL 
" Be ye angry and sin not," I afterwards read in the Scripture^ 
and found hSw exactly the injunotioa suited my case. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

To theo God is telling this day tlio story of His free love, that, receiving 
it, thou mayest not pensh, but have everlasting life. That free love, thus 
received into thy heart in believing, would fill thee with joy unspeakable. 
It would be like fragrance from the flowers of Eden, like sunshine from the 
very heaven of heavens. It would not call on thee to wait till thou hast 
made thyself ready lor receiving it, it would come into thee at once, like 
sunlight into thy lattice, without insisting that thy chamber be adorned for 
its reception. It would cost thee nothing but the giving up ot that which 
is fivr better lost, and which would be but a poor recompense for a ruined 

BOUl.— BONAE. 

Aftee a sleep unusually sound, for I was tlioroughly wearied, 
body and mind, I was awakened in the morning bj the marine, 
who came to tell me that Palgraye had had a ^ood night, and 
that the surgeon said there was nothing but a slight cut on the 
head, which need not in the least interfere with his duty, all of 
which was of course very welcome news to me. 

After a time I was summoned for the examination which was 
to take place concerning the last night's affray ; and witnesses 
were called, and accounts given, and everything took place 
which usually does take place on those occasions. The result 
was, that all three of the principals were reprimanded, more or 
less severely, according to the discretion of the Captain, but no 
further punishment inflicted. He said that such fla^ant 
breaches of order could not have been passed over by him in so 
light a manner, had it not been that our mutual connection was 
so soon to cease. That after having had the command for some 
years, of as fine a crew and excellent a set of officers— so he 
was pleased to say— -as any in his majesty's service, he should 
have felt it a deep wound to his pride as well as to his feelings, 
to have had to report his vessel m a state of disorder whenne 
went into port, or to have parted with old friends under a sense 
of painful displeasure. He then proceeded to address each of 
the oflending parties ; and I must say that his mode of acting 
towards me did him much credit,— actuated, as I knew he was, 
b^ no internal bias in my favour. He said that under ordinary 
circumstances, the violence of my conduct towards Mr. Palgrave 
must have been visited with marks of high displeasure, but that 
the fact of his having so grossly outraged, not only my feelings, 
but those of every one who had the least respect for the 
Almighty or Hia holy law, greatly altered the case ; and that 
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thouffli he disapproved the strong measnres I had used, he 
could not but participate in the feehngs which had led to them. 
He spoke also in hign commendation of the spirit which young 
D'Arcy had shown ; saying, with much kindness, that he hoped 
he might lire to exhibit equal firmness and courage some day 
before the enemies of his country. His address to Palgrave 
was very severe ; tinctured, moreover, with contempt. 

He spoke to Bruce the last ; and though all he said was just, 
yet I could not endure to hear him speak to him with such 
severity before us all. He knew, perhaps, that he was suspected 
of favouring him in general above the others — and especially, 
latterly, above me — and he seemed determined in this case to 
do me even more than justice. I was much struck by Bruce's 
manner of receiving what was said ; for it was no small trial to 
a haughty spirit like his, to have such animadversions made 
before his shipmates. "No trace, however, of indignation ap- 
peared, thougn there was deep emotion 5 and no words can 
describe the beauty of his countenance as, raising his eyes, 
when Captain Normanton paused, he said with deep feeling, — 

"It is all true, sir!" 

Captain Normanton was visibly moved j and his countenance 
instantly relaxing at this frank avowal of error, he added, 
"that, notwithstanding what had just passed, he could not 
withhold his testimony as to the perfect manner in which Mr. 
Bruce had, till that unfortunate moment, conducted himself 
ever since he had been under his command ; and as this was 
his first, so he felt confident, would it be his last ofience, let 
the term of his life be what it might." 

A murmur of extreme approbation was heard throughout the 
whole party at this, while Bruce bowed gratefully. The Captain 
then spoke to us in a wav that greatly touched me, and pro- 
bably all present. He said that he felt sure that after what 
had happened we should all vie with each other as to which 
could oest maintain the discipline of {he ship for the few 
remaining days we should be together, and keep unbroken the 
bonds of good-fellowship with those with whom we had been so 
long on friendly terms, and from whom we were about to part, 
possibly never to meet again ; and he hoped that those who had 
Deen engaged in the last night's unfortunate afi'air would show 
that all angrj feeling had passed away by cordially shaking hands. 

This was immediately done, and 1 am sure I was glad enough 
that Palgrave had a nand to shake ; for, though a favourite 
with none of us, yet till the last night we had always been very 
good friends. 

Bruce's manner on this occasion was perfectly characteristic 
of him. He had had no quarrel with Palgrave, therefore was 
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not called upon to shake hands with him, but he passed him 

by with marked contempt, while in shaking hands with D*Arcy 
and me, he showed the greatest warmth of manner, taking his 
place between us, and resting his arm on D*Arcy*s shomder, 
during the few remaining words which the Captain addressed 
to us. 

The boy's face glowed with pleasure ; and as I looked at 
them both, I thought I had never seen two finer or more noble 
countenances. The younger of them is now gone to his rest. 
I was with him at his death a few years aner ; and it was 
delightful to see how completely God redeems His word of 
promise to be with His people at all times, and how His 
presence can animate and illumine the road that leads direct to 
Him. 



When the trial was over, and the Captain had departed, Bruce 
took my arm, and we went to our berth. 

" Oh ! St. Clair," he exclaimed, after a minute's silence, "you 
do not know what a change has taken place in me since last we 
met. You gave me the word of God to read, and I did read it — 
not only the chapter you pointed out, but many more — I could 
not stop. The incidents of the evening, and tne wretchedness 
I felt from many causes, had perhaps prepared my mind for 
receiving with solemnity the words of heavenly truth ; but 
instead of finding them, as I expected, hard ana full of con- 
demnation, I found them full of a charm I cannot describe, 
and, as you know, full of love, and peace, and pardon. I felt as 
if in a new existence, so holy an atmosphere seemed to be around 
me. The world, its jars and jealousies, almost its loves and 
affections, seemed to sink away too far beneath me to rufile, or 
disturb ; and I was able to pray, long and earnestly — a thing I 
had never done before in my life. At first I felt such a sense 
of sin as quite overpowered me ; but at last the thought of 
Christ's perishing for sinners was brought to my mind, and in 
an instant the burden on my heart was gone. I felt at peace-f 
and pardoned.** 

" truce !'* I exclaimed, in extreme surprise, "what can you 
mean ? ** 

" I mean what I say,** he replied ; " I felt as if my spirit was 
washed from all its stains, ana my soul pardoned all its sins ; 
and that through the blood of Christ.*' 

I was l^ewildered. I have said that often, when talking to 
Mary, I could not understand the meaning of many things she 
jB&id ; for, though I had begun to feel the deepest interest in the 
subject, I was still very dark as to the way of salvation. And 
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now, when I heard Brace— Bnuse, who but yesterday was 
reviling me as a hypocrite, and despising my weak efforts after 
godliness — heard him speak things so contrary to all he had 
ever said or thought before,*-it seemed as if I was under some 
spell of necromancy. Had not my mind become accustomed 
to Mary's pious, God-fraught feelings, I should have fancied he 
was raving ; but recognizing in his new expressions the same 
thoughts and high feelings which seemed ever the native air of 
her soul, I could not but believe them to be words of truth, and 
workings of the Spirit of God. 

I sat dumb under this evidence of His mighty power,-^ 
stupified at the feeling, that wondrous things were passing 
before me, without my being able to see them-^marvelloua 
sounds rushing by, without my hearing them— overpowering 
influences shading themselves abroad, without my feeling 
them. 

It was but a few short hours since I had sat in that same 
spot, endeavouring to persuade Bruce to take for the -first time 
into his reluctant hand, the paf^e of Inspiration ; and now he 
was in sunshine on the mountam-top, while I was still toiling 
my darkling way up its steep^ and often rugged sides I All the 

1'oy and sweetness 1 had so often felt in me thought of those 
leavenly heights to which love divine — through the sanctified 
medium of earthly affection— «was slowly leading my weak and 
wavering soul, seemed gone from me ; and I felt depressed and 
abandoned, as 1 could imagine the solitary Elisha would have 
felt, when he saw l^is master borne off to heaven in his fiery 
chariot, had he not had the mantle' of his spirit sent down to 
raise his own soul to the same glorious regions. I was not 
envious of Bruoe's happiness, but I sat there with a soul-sinking 
sense of spiritual abanaonment. 

He put nis kind hand on my shoulder, and said in a dieering 
voice, — 

Why so Bil|nt, St. Glair P I thought you would have been 
the first to help me to praise God for His wondrous mercy to 
me." 

" I do from my soul thank Him," I replied ; " but I feel left 
so far behind myself, that all energy and spirit seems gone from 
me." 

"Surely, St. Clair," he said, "when you see what God's 
mighty power can do in subduing so worthless and rebellious a 
spirit as mine wai but a fieet twelve hours ago, you cannot 
despond! — ^youl the fearless champion of His honour — the 
faitnftd preacher of His love ! Was it not you that persuaded 
me to read His word — ^you who placed its precious pages within 
my hand F Have you not been the minister of salvation to my 
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Boul^the being who has snatched me from destraction, and led 
me to Him who says, not in vain, ' Mj peace give I unto you P ' 
And is it for you to despond ?" 

His animated words cheered me a little, and I replied, — . 
No ! I do not despond, or doabt Grod's merciful intentions 
towards me; and when listening to Mary, I hare always feifc 
peace and joy follow her words into my heart. But she leads me 
on line by line, word by word ; and though even then I cannot 
always follow her, yet there seems always something which, by- 
prayer and patience, I may attain in time. But to see you, all 
of a sudden, from such desperato darkness, rush into sucn light ! 
— to see you, who but yesterday despised the whole thing so 
thoroughly, now admitted to the full joy and privilege of a child 
of God, while I can still only look, and long, and feebly strain 
after some little glimpse of heaven — all this seems to throw me 
back fathoms deep into the shade, as if I had but little part in. 
the thoughts or heart of Qod" 

" It is not so, St. Clair ! I am sure it is not so ! I feel con- 
vinced that you are much, much higher in God's love than I am. 
His mercy has indeed been wonderful to me, but what-— what 
have I done for Him P What has my life been but one dark 
offence against Him P Oh ! I cannot bear to think of it ! " 

" It is marvellous, indeed," I said, " that He should have 
stooped to think of either of us. His mercy being so great, 
makes our sin the ^ater ; and at times I feel quite wretched 
from the sense of it, and the dread that I can never be fit for 
Heaven, so never get there. It seems such a frightful thing to 
sin again and again as I do." 

Don't you remember a short prayer, St. Clair, that I found 
written, and laid in your Bible : ' Accept me, Lord, as I am, and 
make me such as Thou wouldst have me to be P ' " 

" Yes. Mary wrote it for me, and I put it where you found 
it to-night, that I might always remember to use it." 

" Well ! my belief St. Chur, is, that God has accepted you 
as you are, and is making you — and quickly too—' such as He j 
would have you to be.' t even see an immense diffierence in 
you." ' 

" Do you P " I exclaimed, cheered for the moment. '* It was 
much needed." 

" Yes ! we shall all need mending, to our lives' end. But 
what I feel is, that all our mending can never take us to 
Heaven ; but that Christ has done that by His own all-perfect 
merit, which needs indeed no mending and no change 1 I must 
try now and work for Him, for He has done all my work for me, 
and made me His eternal debtor." 
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CHAPTEE XV, 

Mach eloquent thought and many a cheering word 
Befresh'd the thirsting heart like early dew. 

Teoneb {BeOiune't Translatwi). 

SooK after this conyenation, Bruce and I were requested to 
go into General Sydney's cabin. The kind old man had no idea 
of the penance he was imposing on Bruce, but it was, I saw, a 
'very tiying moment for him. 

In answer to the General's thanks, he stammered something 
of his " deserving nothing but blame ; " and turning towards 
Mary^ who also thanked him, he hurriedly pressed the hand she 
held out to him to his lips, and abruptly left the cabin. 

I had not liked to approach her whilst he was there, but the 
moment he was gone, I was at her side. 



As we were still talking over the late events, we were called 
up to take a first view of a long ridge of blue land, just visible 
in the offing, which, when we had mounted on deck, I pointed 
out to Mary as the country of her father, and Jier own future 
home. She seemed affected as she fixed her eyes upon it. 

" Had she sorrowful forebodings of what might befall her 
there," I asked, " as she looked so sad P " 

" No," she replied ; " I merely felt, as I approached those 
new scenes, that yearning towards the home or my childhood 
which I cannot always repress. IN'o ! I have no forebodings of 
evil, but have all happiness to look forward to there." 

How many deligntful schemes did we plan for ourselves ! 
Pay-dreams oflbappiness, real to the heart ! 

I told her then ot the astonishing change that had taken place 
in Bruce's feelings ; an account which filled her with surprise 
and delight. I mentioned, too, the despondency that his rapid 
progress in the faith of the Grospel had produced in my mind, 
snd of the generous and kindly manner in which he had endea- 
voured to cheer me. 

" I am sure that he is right," she said, " and that your ear- 
nest desire to know the truth, and fearless acting up to tho 
knowledge you already have, are as much a proof of God's love 
as his quick-sprung zeal and faith can be ; for God says : 
* With this man will I dwell, even with him that is of a lowly 
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and a contrite heart, and that trembleth at my word.* You do 
that, Wilfred, surely ! And then remember that it is Baid : ' If 
any man will do the will of my Father, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be true or not.' Your will is, I am sure, to 
do God's will." « 

" I think I may truly say," I replied, " that it is ; so I ou°:ht 
to be able to trust Him. Times and seasons are I know, in His 
hands ; so when He thinks it best that I should clearly see my 
way, He will no doubt send light from Heaten to ^ide 
me. "Now, I must trust Him blindfold, as an infant trusts its 
mother." 

" Yes ! " she exclaimed ; *' He is expandi ng the powers of 
faith, and trust, and love in you now, my dear Wilfred, and soon 
the * Spirit that bloweth where it listeth * will waft knowledge 
also into your soul." 

How soothingly her words fell upon my ear ! and my heart 
felt comforted under their influence. Even when not speaking 
of heavenly things, there was a charm inexpressible in her 
words ; and how much more so when tke^ were her theme ! I 
often felt tempted to exclaim in her own mellifluous tongue : 

" Al labbro tuo, chi diede 
Tanta dolcezza ?" 

(To thy lips, who gave such sweetness ? ) 

But " of a spirit pure and musical they were the pure and 
musical expression." Her voice too was so exquisite— it was 
** a portion of her beauty." 

" Like musio to the heart it came." 



We scudded up Channel under easy sail ; and glad I was to 
near the shores of England again. To me the thought of being 
there was indeed delightful ; for I knew that then I could be 
constantly with Mary, without having our mutual happiness 
damped by the sight either of the love or the hate of others. 



General Sydney had no very near relations left ; and his long, 
stay on the Continent, and the little intercourse he had kept np 
with any of liis friends in England, had made him nearly a 
stranger in his own country, which nevertheless, as the land of 
his birth, he desired to return to and see once more. As there- 
fore the time for his disembarkation drew near, he felt uncer- 
tain as to whither he should turn his steps. 

X had heard long before from my mother, in answer to the 
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letter in whioli I had told her of my enpafjement, when she had 
expressed her delight at the prospect of my happiness, and hep 
anxiety to become acquaintea with Mary ; and a little while 
before we started on our homeward voyage, I had received 
another letter from her, saying that she was going to stay for 
some time at Dover, and that it was there she wished me to go 
as soon as my ship was paid oflp. I mentioned this to Mary, 
saying what an immense happiness it would be to me if they 
would also go there, where they could become acquainted with 
my mother, and we could be constantly together. She agreed 
in thinking that it would be very delightful, and mentioned it 
to her father. He had been quartered there many years before, 
and various pleasant recollections it seemed were attached to 
the place. He moreover felt rather desolate in returning to a 
land of strangers, and seemed to like the idea of going imme- 
diately near some one who, he thought, would feel an interest in 
him ; and having often expressed his desire to become acquainted 
with my mother, was well pleased that the opportunity should 
present itself so soon. 

The plan therefore met with his entire approval ; and as our 
ship was to go into dock at Woolwich for repairs, he asked 
Captain Normanton if it would inconvenience him for them to 
be landed either from the Downs, or, if possible, at Dover. 
Captain Iformanton could not refuse, though it was evident he 
dia not like losing their society so soon ; and it was therefore 
agreed that it should be so. 

It really pained me to see the exceeding annoyance that he 
felt at this arrangement. His attentions never for a moment 
relaxed towards Mary ; it seemed indeed intolerable to him to 
be separated from her for a moment. First she must come up 
and look at the Plymouth Breakwater, then admire the sloping 
lawns, and the woods, feathering almost to the water's edge, in 
the beautiful grounds of Mount Edgecurabe. Then it was 
Portland Isle — ^the Needles— the cheerful shores of the Isle of 
Wiffht — ^Portsmouth ! anything, in short, and everything which 
could form an excuse for drawing her forth, whose loved pre* 
sence was so soon to depart from him. 

It was sad to see his almost frantic devotion to her,-— a devo- 
tion which seemed to live upon her coldness, and ^row upon her 
avoidance. There was something so intense in his feeling, that 
it took an almost heroic character in my eyes ; and even those 
among txs who used to laugh most upon the subject, now treated 
with respect a sentiment so strong and deep. 

I kept out of the way as much as I could get myself to do, 
and Brace and I were much together. His happy hope still 
glowed brightly in his breast, and ofben imparted a portion of 
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its warmth to my heart also. Great indeed was the cliange in 
his feelings, and I could have listened to him for ever as he 
spoke of the love of God and the joy of salvation. But he oould 
not as yet bring those high feelings down to the things of earth, 
nor see that they were intended to regulate the whole man, from 
the gi'eatest to the least emotion of nis heart. He would con- 
tinue his strong, often offensive way of speaking of persons and 
things ; always for instance, calling the Captain " that fellow," 
and Palgrave "that brute;'* declaring in answer to any 
remonstrances, that the Captain was a " fellow," and Palgrave 
was a " brute ! " Yet coula he have hoped to do them spiritual 
good, he would have exerted himself night and day in their 
service. 



How various are the ways by which God leads men's souls to 
His reconciled love, and " teaches them in His way." Bruce 
had been, as it were, almost without one wistful look, one long- 
ing asj)iration, by the power of a mighty arm, snatched from the 
whelming flood. For a moment only he had felt the deadly 
Maelstrom-guilt of sin whirling him down to destruction 5 but 
the next, he had been upborne in safety, and triumphantly 
planted on the " baseless rock of ages." He had attained salva- 
tion before he had made one step in reformation, and all the 
sanctifying work of the Spirit had therefore to be begun in him; 
and borne away even as his ardent heart was hj the flaming 
love of God, conscious too, as he was, of the high aim set before 
him, it was yet long ere he learnt that the ways of the godly 
amongst his fellow-men should ever be ** ways of pleasantness " 
and ** paths of peace," and that he ought to endeavour to 
** adorn the doctrine of God his Saviour in all things." 

I, on the contrary, was still in mighty darkness. I had begun 
with the rudiments—the very first letter of spirituality, and 
gone gradually on, without knowing to what glorious heights 
such teaching was to lead me. My soul, and neart, and mind 
had all become elevated and refined by intercourse with her I 
loved, and by inhaling the pure atmosphere of heaven with 
which she seemed ever surrounded ; but as yet, no one doctrine 
of Christ was clearly revealed to my understanding. Yet my 
conscience had become wakeful, and I could not but watch over 
myself lest I should oflend that High Being whose purity was 
one of the things which made His blessed idea so very precious 
to me ; and continual were my endeavours, not only to pluck 
from my heart all that could displease Him, but to cherish eveiy 
high and holy aspiration that might bring me nearer to His 
Divine nature, xes \ ** Fore shoi^ld be the eyes, destined to 
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behold tlie King on His throne. Fore should be the h&nds 
destined to strike the harp of His praise. Pore should be the 
feet destined to walk the golden streets of the New Jerusalem." 

This " diyersity of operation by the self-same spirit," in those 
who are saved, should I think, make us cautious m judging and 
condemning others because they cannot always see the same 
things, at the same moment, in the same way as ourselves. Pro* 
viding a man be really in earnest to serve God for His love's 
sake, and place all his trust in Christ— he is sure of coming to 
salvation ; and though he may not walk by the same hedge-side, 
or touch one blade of grass, or grain of dust that we do— yet, if 
he be travelling the same road, he must attain the same end ; and 
why should we be at enmity with those by the way, whom we 
hope to meet in an eternity of never-ending happiness— whom we 
hope to call " friends," when these feeble bodies of death shall 
be put off, and we shall all be perfected in Christ Jesus P 

"Think not that that which seemeth right to thee. 
Must needs be so for all men. Thou canst see 
Footprints of li^ht upon the world's high-way. 
Left there by Him who had not where to lay 
His lowly head — ^the plainest nearest thee. 
There may be footprints which thou canst not see^ 
Made plain by Heaven's light to other men. 
Jesus went many ways into Jerusalem ! " 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

Marvel not at life— Patience shall see 
The perfect work of wisdom to her given. 
Hola iast thy soul through His high mystery. 
And it shall lead thee to the gates of Heaven. 

Mas. BUTLEB. 

Thb day at length arrived for General Sydney and his daughter 
to leave the vessel. We were already off the point of Dungeness, 
and the white cliffs of Dover came in sight. The packages were 
all on deck read v for removal ; and a bright sun and gentle 
viod offered no nope to Captain Normanton of being able to 
delay their disembarkation. I could not bear to see his agitation 
as the hour approached, and I left the deck and went below. 
There I found Bruce much in the same state ; though with this 
difference, that with him there was the blank of utter hopelessness, 
while with the otiier a determined hope gave battle still, and 
would not be driven from the field. He seemed resolved to leave 

o 
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no Chanel untried to attain his object ; and torn by disappoint- 
ment, and maddened with jealousy, be yet seemed determined 
never to abandon the point. He asked General Sydne^r's leare 
to Tisit bim at Dover as soon as his duties would allow him time, 
and the old man, not having the least idea of the feelings which 
prompted his assiduity, and being extremely grateful for all the 
kindness he really had received from him, was warm in his hos- 
pitable expressions, and encouraged him hy all peans to come 
and visit tnem as soon and as often as possible, assuring him of 
the extreme pleasure it would give both him and his daughter to 
see him at any time. 

I was present when he said this one day, and I saw that Cap- 
tain Normanton looked anxiously at Mary for a confirmation of 
her father's words. She was looking down at first, busied with 
something in her hand ; but conscious that his eyes were on her, 
she looked up and murmured something indistinctly civil, not to 
vex her father, though the expression of her eye must have 
spoken in a lai^uage far more plain, and less pleasmg to Captain 
iNormanton. His answering look I shall never forget ; it was 
not one of entreaty, or tenderness, or regret, but of appalling 
determination— of smiling defiance— from 'which I saw her shrinE 
in terror, while her cheek grew blanched beneath his eye. I saw 
that he had the fell determination of pursuing her unrelentingly; 
and doubtless her father's pressing ofiers and encouragements 

fave him the idea that in him he should find an irresistible ally, 
could scarcely remain a quiet spectator of the scene, so dis- 
pleasing and intolerable was the expression of his countenance. 
Yet I dared not interpose, dreading to add to Mary's discomfort 
instead of relieving it. 

Dungeness Point was passed-— and then Folkestone, and the 
line of Martello towers ; and the time could not longer be 
delayed for ordering the boat to be in readiness and the ship's 
head to be turned so as to stand in a little for the bay. The 
wind was so light that we lay almost becalmed. The boat was 
lowered amid a painful silence, for the principal actors in the scene 
seemed but little disposed to speak, and all the rest were intently 
watching that which has ever so strong and fascinating an in- 
terest for all men : the working of human passions, and Sie play 
of human feelings. As my eye rested in turn on the many faces 
assembled round, there was scarcely a look that was not bent 
with intent scrutiny either on Captain Normanton's agitated 
countenance, or on the pale face of the fair girl who stood there 
the object of his sad devotion. 

She too was troubled, for she felt the pain of parting, perhaps for 
ever, from those who had been so kind and attentive to her com- 
fort and wishes } for there was not one in the whole sbip, as I 
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haye said before, that had not felt the inagic of her presence 
among them, and who wonld not have done anything to serve or 
please her. 

All waa in readiness, and the men seated at their oars, when 
Captain Normanton desired Brace to go down and see that erery- 
thin^ was stowed away properly in the boat Bmce started at re- 
ceiving this order, and turnmg very pale, looked towards me, as if 
he feared I might be disappointed or displeased at hb going. 
But I never had the least idea that the Captain would have wished 
for my company, and I only regretted Brace's having to go, 
because I knew it would be an additional trial to him. I nodded 
to him however, with a smile, which seemed to set his mind so 
far at ease, and he descended the ship's side to do as he had been 
ordered. Captain I^ormanton seemed to feel some apology duo 
for not taking me, as I was ^ar excellence the friend of the 
Sydneys, for he spoke to me, and made some trifling excuse. 

I bowed ; and all being now in readiness, Greneral Sydney and 
his daughter turned to take leave of their friends. Mary spoke 
kindly to all, and particularly distinguished young D'^cy and 
Palgrave; the former, because she really loved the boy, the latter, 
because she felt a magnanimous desire to be kind to one who had 
offended me, as well as really feeling a pity for the poor fellow, 
as no one had been very cordial to him since the day of the 
affiray-. He seemed much touched b^ her kindness ; and I felt 
convinced, that if ever he were again inclined to kick the Bible 
up to the beams, the remembrance of Mary's gently-rebuking 
kindness would deter him from it a thousand times more than 
aU my violence. No wiser fable than that of the " Wind and the 
Sun!" 

Mary had hold of her father's arm, but Captain Normanton, 
as she was about to descend, begged her to take his. She did 
so, but turned at the top of the stair to say *' Farewell ! " to me. 
That word was all that passed, and we shook hands and parted 
— but for a little time, as we hoped 5 yet even that short farewell 
was more than the Captain's patience could stand. He hurried 
her down, and placing Jier in the boat where Bruce had to receive 
her, seated himself by her side, after having seen the old General 
safe in also ; and all being quickly arranged, the oars fell into 
the water, and the boat began rapidly moving towards the 
shore. 

As Mary had looked up to me on mounting the ship's side on 
the waters of the blue Mediterranean beneadi the bright sun of 
her own native land, so did she now look up from that boat as it 
darted over the green waves that washed the cloudy shores of 
Engknd ; and as I stayed watching it till it entered the harbour 
and was bid &Qm sight by the pier, I oould not but compare my 
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own state then with what it was before, and with earnest grati- 
tude did I thank the Almighty for the great change which I felt 
had taken place in me, — ^a change whicn, though coming I knew 
wholly from Him, was yet instrumentally owing to her. The 
foundation of all my ideas was altered, and my soul was enlarged 
by continually dwelling in His presence who fills all space ; and 
though even then, ana for lon^ after, my views of Christ's, re- 
demption were very clouded, still my heart was full of His love, 
while His joy made everything seem radiant about mSl 



When Bruce returned on board he seemed completely spirit- 
broken. I had not the heart to speak to him ; but in the evening 
he went with me into our berth, saying he must talk to me. 

It is very odd," he exclaimed, after having sat some time in 
silence, " that I should always come to you to pour out my mi- 
series — you who are the cause of them ! However, so it is ! — I've 
tried to rouse myself from this horrible despondency, but it falls 
on me again and again, like dark, dark night. How wrong it is 
to love anything on this deadly earth as I love her whom I shall 
never see again ! What a life this is ! Oh ! St. Clair, I don't know 
what's come over me— I feel sick to death. I cannot pray— I ■ 
believe it is that which makes me so madly miserable,— I cannot | 
even wish to be resigned ; I can only feel a heavy longing to die. | 
Life is so weary — so very, very weary !— -Speak to me, St. Clair," '\ 
he said at last impatiently, for I had been sitting by him, with a 
feeling as of guilt, unable to say one word, unable even to meet 
his eye, though I could not but watch his disturbed. countenance — 
" speak to me, or I shall go mad. Can you find nothing to say — 
you — out of your detested store of insufferable happiness P " 

" You know full well," I replied, " that it is that which chainfl 
my tongue and clogs my heart so that I dare not speak. What 
can I say, unless it be to beg you to implore of God to speak to 
you Himself, with His voice of comfort, and His strengthening 
grace." 

" It is useless now," he murmured, as he grasped my hand ; 
'* I feel as if I could not go to Him now, there is such a tearing, 
distracting misery in what I feel. * I should like to do somethiDg 
desnerate, — ^rush out to deserts — ^throw myself from rocks — howl 
to tne waves — shriek to the winds—anything that might relieve 
the fire and fury that rages within ; while here I am, imprisoned 
where two strides carry me from wall to wall, surrounded bv 
creatures who know as little of the torments I endure, as the guU 
in the shrouds, or the porpoise under the keel. You too— the 
only one I can speak to— the only one who could feel as I feel— 
what care you about itP You are separated^ youll say- 
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but only for a moment -in heart you are one, and soon in 
fate." 

" I cannot bear to see you in this state," I exclaimed ; " yet 
you must know, Bruce, how almost impossible it is for me to 
speak of comfort." 

" Oh I I know it — know it, my good fellow ! " he replied, 
swinging himself restlessly backwards and forwards. "Then 
why 1, of all creation, was to be chosen to go on shore with her ! 
I, who never on any occasion wish to ' be in the same boat* 
with that fellow. But he always contriyes to do everything he 
shouldn't." 

" It was a mark of favour, so you must not quarrel with him 
for that," I replied; marveUing that his mind in the midst of 
all its agonies could stop to make a joke. 

And then — couldn't I have drowned him in the harbour I 
there was something so insufferable in his manner towards her. 
I feel, of course, a great deal about her liking you best, but 
that is all right and natural ; and I will say for you, that you 
'bear your honours so meeklv,* that few but such a wretchedly 
irritable fellow as I am could be angry with you. But there 
was something in that man's manner towards her to-day, that 
was beyond dl sufferance. He had I fancy, got encourage- 
ment from the old General's pressing invitations ; and there was 
a triumph in his deep, dark eye as he turned to her, and said in 
a low voice — ^though I caught his words : * I shall hope that my 
visits will be as acceptable to Miss Sydney as to her father' — 
for which I could have slain him ! I expected he would have 
been miserable, and had been giving him all the pity I could 
spare from myself. But not a lait of it I He seemed quite a 
cnanged being after the old man's civil speeches, and when away 
^om your basilisk presence." 

" I had observed something of that manner of his on board," 
I replied ; " and would that the time were come when I might 
free Mary from such harassment ! I wonder the old General 
doesn't give leave for our engagement to be known. However, 
ere very long I trust it will be more than an engagement." 

" I pray God sincerely," said Bruce, " that you may not have 
trouble yet, before you get into port. That fellow is bent on 
mischief — I am sure of it, and will leave no stone unturned to 
throw you over, and put himself in your place. He's capable of 
anything in my opinion. Now do let me abuse him," — seeing I 
was about to interrupt him ; " it is the only thing that does me 
goodjust now. I must hate — or love — and anythmg but that ! " 

" But I cannot let you say what I am sure is not so," I 
replied. " I've no spare love to spend on our Captain, as you 
may suppose; but though a hard and selfish man, I believe 
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him to be as far above a dishonourable action as any one in 
creation." 

Ay, anything that his dictionary explains as dishonourable 
perhaps. But could any one with only a quarter of an eye, not 
have perceived that you and Miss Sydney were engaged ? Do 
you suppose that the coxswain and powder-monlcey didn't see 
it P«-that the pigs and chickens did not see it P JS^ever tell me 
that that man of the lynx eye didn't see, and smell, and taste, and 
hear, and feel it ! *Wliy was the old General always near enough, 
and never too near P Why were you the only one to talk with her 
by the hour together, and soothe her when sad tears would 
sometimes flow P In your innocence I suppose you thought 
yourselves unperceived— alone in a desert! But let me tell 
you that one divinity amid a thousand worshippers does not 
love or weep unnoticed. No ! St. Clair, depend upon it, your 
* secret ' is thoroughly known by the whole ship's crew, and I 
may say, as thoroughly respected — ^save and except by one ; and 
that one — I say it again and again— -would, and wilI-*-you'll see 
—do all that man or fiend can do to get her from you.* 

" Well ! I have no apprehension. * Faythe hathe no feare,* 
as the old motto says ; and my faith is as firm in her love as in 
my own, and no shadow of fear can cross that." 

"Oh! I don't fear her changing," said Bruce, gloomily. 
" Married, or not married, she'll never love but you ! — I wonder 
why there is so much misery in the world !" 

" It puzzles me often," I replied ; *' but thinking does not 
help one to an answer. We shall know it all by-and-by, and 
see it all to have been right. 

" ' Providence is dark m its permissions ; yet one day, when all is known. 
The universe of reason will acknowledge how just and good they were.' 

A few years, Bruce, and all these stirring commotions of our 
souls will be at rest ; that thought often stuls the throbbings of 
my heart. Don't let us forsake our true comfort, and our true 
Comforter will never forsake us. Eaise your heart but for one 
moment to His high and tranquil presence, and all these 
tumults and miseries will subside into ' a great calm.' Try it, 
my good fellow, it never fails. Think of the words of God 
which you read first in this very place ; and remember how 
fully then He took the ' trouble from your heart.' " 

" That is true," he said, as he leant his head upon his hand ; 
** and thank you for reminding me of it. Yes ! God is the very 
source of peace, and the further we swerve from Him, the more 
ire — and justly — troubled ; but for a time the old habit of 
J.—: — ^ feeling got the better of me. Yes ! this trial, as 
pass away— at least with life l^while the blessed 
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things I haye leamt of late will last for ever— There ! they are 
calling you ; go up, 1*11 come soon." 

I answered the call, and soon after Bruce followed me. The 
cloud had passed from his heart, and inward peace shone out 
again from nis clear blue eye. 

It is wonderfal certainly," he said, as he joined me and we 
walked on deck together, " what a change takes place in one's 
internal life, when one really rises to the presence of God. 
There is a lightness about one then, body and soul, which makes 
one seem to go buoyantly over the things of earth, as if they 
were powerless to move or arrest one. I feel now like the diver 
who has cut away the weights which kept him down, and who 
has sprung up to light and free air again. There is indeed 'no 
limit unto prayer.' " 



We had passed the bluff South Foreland, and those traitorous 
sands, rich with the spoil of thousands ! and went gallantly on 
before a fresh breeze, which brought us quickly to our desti- 
nation. A few days after, the ship was paid off, and I found 
myself on the road to Dover. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

Where the green waters roll'd their waves, 
And free winds fonn'd thy cheek — blue Alps—* 
The mom — ^nature — and stany skies — 
These were the nurses of our love ! 

C. L. 

The old road to Dover ! A road travelled generally without 
many romantic feelings, merely as one of the great mediums of 
communication between London and— the world ! Yet not all 
the roads in existence can present to the mind worldly recol< 
lections like that ! What various floods of mighty interest have 
swept along its course ! The armies of the glorious Eoman, 
and those of our second conqueror, thronged and trampled down 
the way. The gallant victors of Cressy and of Agincourt, with 
their high chivalry and belted knights, all passed along it ; and 
thousands of great, and brave, and noble hearts have year after 
year swelled the mighty list of those who have swept along its 
course, till the hand of Fame points to him who left his country 
UL idmost unknown and an untitled man, and who returned at 
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last with the ducal coronet on his brow, and a name whose 
glorious renown was borne from ** Indus to the Pole ! " 

I could not but think of those things, as I passed alonff — of 
the many wondrous sights which those silent fields and un- 
changed hills and valleys had beheld, and I longed that some 
graphic pen should bring them all out in stirring life and bright 
reality before the mind. 

It was jet early summer, and the leaves by the roadside 
were still m their brightest green ; the air was soft, and I was 
very happy ! Yet as I got near my journey's end, — spite of my 
impatience to see those from whom but a short half-hour now 
separated me, I could willingly have paused a moment to 
admire the scene which, on turning the hill near Dover, pre- 
sented itself : the rich wooded valley, with the sea beyond — and 
further still the high white cliffs of France, on the left, the 
vast outline of the fine old castle crowning the hill, and on the 
right the heights and batteries of the Fortification. Accustomed 
as my eye had been so long to the glories of the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, the Apennines — ^I could not yet see without delight 
these humbler beauties of my native isle. 

Arrived at Dover, I soon found out my mother's house. She 
was at home, and I flew into her arms with a joy till then 
unknown. My feelings towards her were so different from what 
they had ever been before, that I could hardly believe that she 
was the same mother as formerly, or that I was the same son who 
had left her three years previously with so much indifference. 
I found her looking no olaer than before, and her happiness in 
seeing me seemed unbounded. She could but weep for joy ; for 
the affectionate style of my late letters, and the pleasure I 
showed at being with her again, satisfied at length the deep love 
which had been so continually pained and disappointed before, 
and made her feel that I was now indeed a son. How I grieved 
when she afterwards told me how unhappy my indifference had 
made her ! How I mourned over the thought that her solitary 
life had been a sad and sorrowing one, not only from having lost 
the love of the dead, but from having missed the love of the 
living ; and how thankful was I, that time was still left me in 
which I might prove my repentance, and show the joy that I 
had in cheering her, and making the remainder of her me pass 
joyously by I 

It is the phraseology of books to talk of " youth " and " ten- 
derness " as almost synonymous terms ; ana I have heard it 
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said, " Wliere are we to look for consideration, if not in the 
young P" In the old— decidedly in the old. In the youne last 
of all. In all natures, the seeds of tenderness are sown, for all 
natures retain somewhat of the image of God,— most tender- 
most compassionate! and in some few they seem indeed the 
chosen plants of the soil. But in most, they have their place 
only in common with pride and selfishness and wilfulness, and 
aboTe all, thoughtlessness; and these last, often for a time, 
spring so rank and strong, that they crush, if they cannot 
wholljr destrojr the other more gentle occupants of the soil. 
* Experience it is which oflenest teaches the heart to feel ; when 
we have suffered, then we know what suffering is, and can feel 
for it in others, and watch to alleviate it. Witn me indeed, by 
a blessed exception, it was the sense of happiness, the hand of 
love vfhich had openefd the heart-stores of feeling, but it is not 
often so. Some m their infancy have those around them so 
gentle and so wise, that from their own small stock of infant 
griefs they are taught to sympathize in the griefs of others ;— 
from the loss of bird or flower, to estimate the heavier sorrows 
of the human breast. But healthy, happy children, without this 
teaching, know not, and think not oi these things. They are 
blithe as the bee, light as the wind, and the voice of suffering, if 
heard, is not understood by them. 

Such had been the case with me. My father and mother had 
been devotedly attached to each other, and had lived so almost 
exclusively for each other, tliat even I, though an onljr child, 
never for a moment interfered with their mutual devotion. I 
was greatly beloved, and the object of their fondest care, and 
Was always with them ; but I was never, that I recollect, much 
talked to or instructed by either of them. I was their bird, their 
butterfly, their joy — ^a thing to dance around them, or run by 
their side, or fly gaily before them, — but nothing else. Filled 
with each other, I seemed more as an addition, an ornament to 
their happiness, than an integral portion of it. I was gay, and 
had scarcely a temptation to outward sin, for my cheermlness 
made me easily contented and their boundless kindness supplied 
my every want and pleasure. The best of everything was always 
given to me. The brightest and sunniest spot in all the garden 
Was selected for my operations, instead of the dark nook, over- 
shaded by trees and matted with roots, which is usually appor- 
tioned to such youthful gardeners, selected with the view, it 
would seem, of disgusting them betimes with the labours of 
floriculture, or initiating them early in the charms ©r disap- 
pointment! ' 

Often would I find fresh playthings I had never thought of 
perhaps, by my side ; and Fortunatus's cap scarce brought its 
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wearer the objects of bis wishes with greater promptitude thin 
the least of mme was gratified by the active lore of my parents. 
It was now the bleat of a young lamb, now the low cooing of a 
dove, or the cheerful song of a favourite bird, that would rouse 
me up in the pleasant summer days — ephemeral wishes perhaps, 
of the dreamy evening before, brought as a sweet surprise to 
greet my waking eyes ! Yet I never thought of the love wHch 
provided them, nor was I taught to do so ; I kissed my thanks 
—was enchanted, and flew away to enjoy— my playthings and— i 
myself. 

At length a dark and dreary change took |>lace. An almost 
sudden illness stretched my poor father in his coffin, and my , 
mother was from that hour a stricken being. I wept for my 
own loss, for I loved my father dearly ; but of my mother's loss 
in him I never thought, and she was too sweet and feeling to 
remind me of it. Thrown now first upon each other for every- 
thing at this dismal time, we found how little we could suffice 
each other, and felt our loneliness the more. We had been 
together as a loving mother and a happy child, but as companions 
—never. The intercourse of mind between us had been nought ; 
and we could not begin it now, when the only themes would 
have been suffering and grief. Her tears distressed me because 
they made tne feel sorry and unhappy ; but they never suggested 
to me the idea that I might lighten her sorrow and soothe her 
unhappiness. 

After sitting by- her perhaps, for a while, in embarrassed 
silence, or standing with my arm round her neck as she pressed 
me to her poor heart and wept over me tears of unutterable 
anguish, I would make any little excuse for going away, and gladly 
avail myself of her permission to run out and amuse myself ; and 

1 felt as if a weight of lead were off my spirits when the door 
closed, and I was free and alone again. Yet, sad for myself, I 
would often sit down on the stump of some old tree, or in my 
garden*barrow, and weep for my loss in him who had so often 
shared my pleasant labours with me, for my loss was great I 

Had any one at that time spoken to me of my mother's suffer- 
ings and shown me how to act so as to make her happier, or told 
me only how to show the love I really had for her, I am sure 
that I should gladly have listened, and have felt a child's eager 
pleasure in the thought of being of use to her ; and I can never 
forget my sensations when Mary's blessed hand, in our very 
first conversation, touched this string. How instantly mv 
heart responded to it! and what an agony of self-reproach 
flashed over me, as she said : " How sad she must be, livmg all 
alone!" But no such hand or such voice was near me in my 
childhood ; and I was left in the untutored selfishness, of a 
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thoaglitleM, but not loyeleBS, nature, to follow the wild dictates 
of each passing fancy. 

The reserye between me and my mother seemed continually 
to increase at that time, till seeing, I suppose, that I was not 
happy, and feeling perhaps, that she knew not how to make me 
80, she asked me one day if I should like to go to school. I felt 
my whole being brighten at the thought, ana I answered with a 
joyful " Yes !" She burst into tears ! 

I remember wondering at the time, what could make her do 
so ; but I can understand it now, fu^y. 

Well! I went to school: th<U was not the place to learn 
feeling, especially towards a mother ! I then went to sea — ^a not 
much better place, though perhaps a shade. But Mary's blessed 



My now dear mother and I had not been many minutes 
together at Dover before we spoke of her ; and the joy I felt at 
hearing her praises of her was great indeed. 

•* She came to me," she said, ** the very day of her arrival, 
feeling, as she told me with her little foreign accent and sim- 
plicity of manner, that she knew she should be welcome then for 
your sake, and hoped soon to be so for her own." 

She was indeed most welcome from the first moment, for her 
own dear sake ! 

I could but hug my mother to my heart as she spoke of her, 
wondering too, at the change in my feelings towards her, so 
different from what they haa ever been before. 

"If you owe a daughter to me, my dearest mother," I 
exclaimed, " you owe a son I am sure to her, for I feel that till 
now I never loved you as I ought, or valued enough your love 
to me. Now, it seems the crown and seal of all my happiness— 
and I am so happy ! But where are they living— for the General 
told me they had not yet settled on a house P " 

"Next door." 

" Next door ! Oh ! I must go then." 

" I think you had better stay just now," she replied, quietly. 

I was about to feel vexed and impatient, as of old, when I 
detected a little smile on my mother's lips ; and following the 
direction of her eye, I saw Mary herself coming in at the little 
gate of the garden. She looked up and nodded smilingly at 
seeing my mother at the window ; but she did not see me. 

The sensations that filled my mind at that moment are ill to 
be defined. Simple, boundless happiness at the sight of th^t 
ever-beloved countenance was the first feeling ; but the next was 
trembled— I know not what to call it, for language is poor in fol* 
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lowing^ sensations, especially when they are of a mixed tod con- 
tradictory kind, like those which then rushed through my mind. 
How shall I express them P 

Hitherto our intercourse had been such as was congenial to a 
love so pure, so true, so devoted as ours; and the tinge of 
romance which had accompanied it had added not a little to its 
charm. We had met in the flame, and parted on the flood ; and 
all our intermediate intercourse had been accompanied by reflned 
and elevating associations. Her own bright skies, flowers, trees, 
light, shade, the fresh breeze, the rolling waters ! — ^nature, in all 
her purest beauty and highest sublinxity, had till then surrounded 
us when together ; and exquisite as the thought of her must 
ever have been to me under all circumstances, still its charm 
had been undoubtedly enhanced by the framework of enchant- 
ing, extrinsic beauty, which had ever surrounded her image in 
my mind. 

Now, she was on the Marine Parade of a fashionable watering- 
place ! Feathers, and flowers, and frills, and flounces, fluttered 
on the walk, and ceaseless groups were sauntering up and down. 
I don't mean to abuse people who walk in such places — I have 
walked in them myself, though never much liking them ; and 
doubtless many good and amiable beings were amongst those 
who were there tnat day enjoying the sea-air and the sight of 
their fellow-creatures. But yet . . . Oh ! if on lAiat moonlit 
night off Port Mahon, I had, as I remembered doing, 

" WisVd that little isle had wings. 
And we within its fairy bowers 
Were wafted oft to seas tmknown," 

how much more did I now wish to fly with her from aU that noise 
and bustle of the world which had such a disenchantani 
eflect upon my mind. A miserable sort of feeling seemed to 
chill my heart, as if my Mary were lost to me for ever ! 

My mother seeing I did not fly down to meet her, as she 
naturally expected I should, said, in much surprise, — 

" Will you not open the door for her, Wilfred P We dispense 
with knocking here." 

Eoused in a moment from my brief, painful reverie, I rushed 
down stairs, and was again in her presence. Then, Parade, 
feathers, flounces — all had vanished from my mind, and Mary 
was again, as ever — my Mary. 



After a while I left her with my mother, and went to see the 
old General. Though but a few days had elapsed since I had 
seen him, I thought I observed a considerable change. He corn- 
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plained muoh of the glare and noise of the place, and seemed so 
dissatisfied with every tlung about him, that I began to feel quite 
guiltj at having been the means of persuading him to come 
there. But at last, on mentioning my mother, he started into 
all his old vivacity of manner, and launched forth in her praise 
in a way that set my mind quite at ease, saying that her being 
there made up for everything else, and that he felt quite happy 
to think that when he was gone, his child would have a friend 
and mother, so wise, and kind, and good ; " one who would take 
much more care of her/' he added, good-humouredly, " than her 
i harum-scarum son would ever do." 

We dined together of course every evening, and in the morn- 
ings too we were always together ; but still it was scarcely the 
same as before. 

Dover was not in those days what it is now. The ground now 
covered by handsome houses between the Parade and the pier 
was then a rope-walk, while the Castle cliffs were visible from 
base to crown, never dreaming that the temerity of man would 
lead him — as it has since done — to seek his dwelling by their 
ragged sides and beneath their beetling brows. The Marine 
Parade houses were therefore the only ones for visitors which 
faced the sea, and the publicitv of the situation was very disa- 
greeable, it being impossible to leave one's house without coming 
into the midst ofwhatever of bustle and gaiety the place afforded. 
We knew not a soul there, happily ; but still we craved for lone- 
liness and quiet. I could not but see that Mary was much 
admired; and though that was gratifying to my vanity and 
affection, vet altogether it grated on my feelings, and kept me in 
a state of irritation to wmch I was little inclined by nature. 
Hitherto had Mary's 

''Face and mind, 
Like holy xnyBteries lain enshrined ;'* 

and though the observations that I overheard were of course 
complimentary, they were still often too familiarly worded to suit 
the deep respect that accompanied every feeling of my heart 
towards her. On board our ship she had indeed been among 
admiriujg men; but they had all regarded her with absolute 
veneration, and she had trod the deck as a creature who seemed 
to be of a higher order than the rough but manly spirits by whom 
she was surrounded. 

And yet Dover was beautiful ! And when we got into the 
country— far as it was before we could get there-^r mounted 
the Castle hill« or the western heights, or Shakspeare's Cliff- 
then it was real enjoyment ! How magnificent was the view 
firom those high plaoe»«»taking in saw a sweep of watery 
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wute I and how pnre and exhilarating the air, compared to what 
it was below in the valley ! I never mounted to them but a line 
I had met with somewhere came most animatingly into my 
mind : — 

" Sur les xttonts de la foi, Fair est toujours serein." 
(On the heights of fiiith, the air is ever serene.) 

To call it a " watery waste" that we looked upon, was, however, 
a great injustice. If the Dover ro^d was, as I have said, the most ' 
storied ot all those that scar the face of the earth, so were the i 
rushing waters that divided us but by a few short miles from our I 
*< natural yHe»^"-— the most abundant of all old Ocean's domains { 
in recollections, activity, and importance. From the moment i 
that the Phoenician first sought us as the " Cassiterides," to the 
time when I was looking on their sparkling surface, the waters ' 
of our Channel have ever been fraught with enterprise, whether | 
of commerce, of science, or of warlike exploit ! , 

That wondrous Power too, which has since made silent and ' 
solitary the highway of the £*oman, was just at the period of | 
which I am speaking, beginning to display its mighty force upon i 
the waters ; and in addition to the fla^s of all nations, and sails ' 
of all kinds which ceaselessly occupied the busy winds, and I 
drove the keel through the green waves of the Channel, were 
now to be traced the arrow-like motion and diverging wake of 
the " steamer," forcing its way against wind and tide, and 
floating its long panache of smoke and steam far down upon the 
wind. 

In point of beauty it is not of course to be compared to any 
sailing vessel ; but its strenuous, majestic, self-impelling ac1ion» 
is magnificent! The thin^ which retard vessels which are 
dependent upon outward mfluences, have but little effect on 
them ; and they rush on against wind, against tide, unswerving 
from their course, and outstripping all around them, with a fear* 
lessness of self-will, which it nils one with energy and courage 
merely to behold. 

We were observing them one morning, as several having 
waited for the tide came rushing out one after the other from 
the harbour — each of them, the moment it had passed the pier 
and got free of the bar, separating its course m>m the others, 
and darting like an arrow to the point of its particular destina- 
tion ; and we were struck by their being so true an emblem of 
the Christian — ^actuated by a power in them, but not q/'them; 
and, uninfluenced by outward circumstances, going tranquilly 
but boldly forward in the path assigned, never turning back or 
^topping till ihej had reached the ' Iwyen wbere they would be/ 
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Ah ! it wag delightful to have such things before one's eyes, 
and such thoughts within one's heart ! and for hours together 
did we sometimes watch untired the beauty of that tranquilly 
bnsy scene ; and spite of the first painful impression that it gave 
me, and the continual unpleasantness of having to live so much 
en Mdence during our short stay at Dover — infinitely precious 
and delightful are the recollections which embalm its memory 
to me! 

Beyond the Castle jetty, however, we found almost perfect 
solitude. The clifis too, were so fine there ; and when tne tide 
was out, the vast extent of low rocks, almost wholly covered 
with sea- weed, formed, by their rich hues of purple and green, a 
beautiful relief and contrast to the cold white colouring of the 
chalky heights above. How we used to enjoy ourselves on those 
rocks-— walking over the miniature crags,—-intersected by num- 
bers of tiny streams running their clear shining courses in every 
direction, and forming each its own little ravine, whose sides 
were either clad with the brightest verdure, or cut into little 
" fiords " and headlands, perfect in their miniature beauty ! 
And not only did Mary and I enjoy them, but my mother also 
would often be tempted there by our glowing descriptions of the 
" romantic scenery to be found ; for her heart, long desolate and 
depressed under the weight of solitude and sorrow, seemed to 
have become quite young and buoyant again under the warm 
afiection of her two children,— both, alas I equally new-found. 

The old General did not attempt such venturous doings, but 



Indeed at no time of his life would such things have had charms 
for him. In youth he liked better the active bustle of the camp 
and court ; and now, poor old man ! he seemed to have but little 
enjoyment in anything. It is not age which takes away our love 
of smiple pleasures when once it has existed— it outwears the 
mere lapse of years— it is only sorrow. 

Notwithstanding, however, these maritime amusements of 
ours, we still sighed for perfect quiet and the country ; and a 
pleasantly situated house in the neighbourhood, at Buokland, 
becoming vacant, it was agreed that we should take it jointly, 
and live there together for a few months. This was perhaps a 
primitive arrangement which might have seemed odd in the eyes 
of the world ; but it seemed not so to us in our simplicity. 

Then there came a period of happiness indeed, greater than 
I can describe. 

England, it is true, has not the unspeakable charm, the heart- 
thrilling prestige which belong to foreign lands ; but where shall 
^© find tke cjmet^ bappy> tranquil feelings which her green hill« 
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and exquisite gardens, her shady lanes, and meadows golden 
with the cowslip or buttercup, her glowing heaths and pictu- 
resque cottages, her little woody nooks, and stiles with over- 
hanging trees, her still bright streams, and haze-softened dis- 
tances, can produce F There is not much perhaps to elevate the 
heart, but all to tranquillize it ; and tranquillity waa all we wanted 
then — permission to enjoy the happiness that came from within. 

The country there then just suited us. It was of that charming 
style which we call " rural." Sofl round hills looking quite into 
the distance down the long yalleys ; low copse-woods, and grass 
fields full of cowslips at first and then carpeted with all hues ; 
cloTer-fields sending their pure scent abroad through the air; 
and, flowing swiftly and silently through the valley, the brightest 
stream that ever sparkled in the sun, whose waters were so clear 
that you would have hardly kniown them to be water btLt for 
their rippling eddies, and the added brightness which they 
gave to the long green water-weeds that waved and floated 
beneath their " mobili cristalli" (moving crystsi). If inclined 
for far-ofl* ramblings, we wandered about the sunny glades and 
swelling hills on the one side ; or on the other, mounted the 
higher ground, and looked eastward through clumps of trees 
and over boundless meadows towards the Downs and onwards 
to the heights of Samsgate, or back over the rich valley to the 
old Castle of Dover, with the clifis of France stretching far 
beyond the line of dark-blue sea. ^ 

When it was too hot for walking, we used to sit out beneath 
some beautiful lime-trees which shaded the bottom of our sloping 
garden and overhung the clear stream Which I have spoken of; 
and there Mary would bring her work or drawing, and I read or 
talked, or we sat in that still but active enjoyment of existence 
which is so charming ! But, " la position la plus douce a tou- 
jours son c6t^ de soufirance — ^probablement pour ^u'elle soit 
sanctifi^e'' (the happiest fate has always its suflenng side-^ 
probably that it may be sanctified); ana the thing that did in 
some measure mar the animated peace of the joyful, thankfiJ 
life which we were then leading, was the state ot the poor old 
General, whose mind appeared evidently to fail, while his irrita- 
bility increased to a fearful degree. 

For a time we attributed his constantly talking of his poverty, 
and fretting lest he should at last be starved, to this weak state 
of intellect ; but at length it really seemed as if he had some 
foundation for what he said, from great losses sustained by the 
burning of his house, and from other causes. 

I shall never forget with what distress the first idea thatKaiy 
had to endure any privation smote upon my heart* We yrere 
sitting together under the lime«treea, then laden with tbetf 
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ftafrrani bloMoms, and the old man was near jib, alternately 
dozing in his chair and waking tip to make some querulous 
remark. Mary's usual occupation had been drawing, embroider- 
ing, or some other ornamental work, but this day she was doing 
aomething for her own use. I need not have been shocked, for 
the materials on which she was exercising her neat-handed skill 
were fine and delicate ; but I was xmused to see her so employed, 
and asked her what she was making. 

" Some little cuffs," she replied ; " are they not pretty P" 

" Very ; but why should you make them tar yourself? Your 
xnaid is still with you." 

" Yes I I could not part from her ; we were children together, 
and we love each other so much. But you know we are not so 
rich as we used to be, and she has many other things to do now, 
80 I find that I must do these little works, and many others, for 
myself ; but the hardship is not very great to set nttle stitches 
in muslin and lace/' 

" Muslin and lace ! " cried the old General, in a piteous voice, 
having between sleeping and waking caught his daughter's last 
words. " Muslin and lace ! Ay, that is so like women ! If 
they haven't bread to eat, still they must have their muslins and 
laces !— Mary, you'll ruin me if you go on in this way." 

I looked at her, and the tears came fairly 4nto my eyes, as 
with her angel smile she answered her father's irritating remark 
by saying,— 

" This lace is not new, my father,"— for she always retained 
her foreign habit of so addressing him— "you have seen it 
before. When Giuletta di Mazini was married, it trimmed my 
bridesmaid's dress ; and now I was making it into some of those 
httle cuffs which you say you always like to see me wear." 

This answer seemed but half to satisfy the old man, who con- 
tinued his complaints in a low voice, murmuring about " muslin 
and lace," as it haunted by their spectral images. 

Mary saw that it was best to say no more ; and looked at me 
with that excusing smile, which a mother might have worn for a 
loved and wayward child. 

The thought of her having any privation was, however, dis- 
tracting to me ; and not all her gay cheerfulness could reconcile 
me to seeing her gradually give up her favourite pleasures, her 
music, her painting, and fighter emnloyments, to occupy herself 
with common necessary works ; ana as is often the case where 
foUy is joined to affection, instead of cheering her through any 
difficulties she might have had, I often turned her joyous hours 
into sad ones, by irritable lamentations and bemoanings of her 
fate. For myself I felt I should not have cared for any labour 
undertaken for her, and was never perhaps in better spirits than 

B 
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when, as slie sat under the shade of the limes plying her husyi 
needle, I worked close by a{ her little fi^arden, weeding and 
training the flowers she loTed so well ; and then, hot and tired, 
threw myself on the grass by her side. But for her— I should 
hare liked to have spread ererything rich and beautiful that the 
world contained at her feet ; and I suppose I should have gone 
on for ever tormenting myself and her because I could not do 
so, but for what I heard her one day say to my mother, when she 
thought I was far away. They were sitting together enjoying 
the soft summer air on the lawn, busily intent on their work ; 
and as my feet fell silently stir Vherbe velout4e (on the velvet 
grass), they did not hear me approaching. 

" Such poverty as this," I heard her say, " is rather animating 
than depressing, — supplying the stimulus of necessity to the 
pleasure of employment. 1 think I was never happier in my 
fife ; and if only my father were contented, and Wilfred would 
not make me unhappy by being so himself on my account, I 
should be only too joyful ! What is poverty when I have his 
love F And it cannot take from me the blessing of Gk)d*-the 
pleasures of nature." 

** But have you no fears for the future P" asked my mother. 

" Oh no," she replied ; " the Word of Truth says ' My God 
shall supply all your need.' What therefore He does not supply 
mav be my fancy but is not my need you know." ^ And she 
looked up with a smile ; and as she did so, caught sight of me 
as I stood silently behind my mother's chair, my heart full of 
deep emotion. 

" Oh, Wilfred ! " she exclaimed, in some embarrassment, " I 
did not know you were so near. However, you have got the 
listener's due, and heard no good of yourself." 

** No, I have heard no good of myself," I replied* " but that 
which must do me good. And is it really I, Mary," I continued, 
as I took the chair my mother had left, I knew, for my use, " is 
it really I who am the source of discomfort to vou-— you» for j 
whom 1 would cladly laj down my life— slave in the sun— work j 
in the mines — do anything !" 

" My dearest Wilfred, I thank you from my very heart," she 
replied, " but I don't want you to do all those great things for 
me ; I only want you to do-r-what is perhaps auer all a greater 
^to give up all anxiety for me, and let me be happy by seeing 
that you are so. I do assure you that if I saw you cheerful, I 
should be happier almost than I could bear." 

" I know you would not deceive me, except to console me," I 
replied ; ** and though I have thought that you did that some- 
times, yet what I have heard you sav this moment to my mother 
has set my heart quite at rest. Ana can it be, Mary, that my 
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ioTO makes up to yon for poverty P ** And I covered my face 
with my hands as miHions or feelings flooded my breast. 

She was silent ; she knew she need not speak. 

"Well then!" I continued after a moment, "I will be as 
happy as yon. Yes ! you are right in beine so, for I am sure 
that no riches can be to us what the love of Grod and of each 
other is,— and no one can take that from us. You must try 
again and teach me ' live for the day/ as you have done so 
often before, — ^and who has such days as I have P But tell me, 
Mary, why should vou be so particularly happy just now, when 
most others would be unhappy P " 

" I can only feel it," she replied, " as a proof of God's love, who 
' stays His rough wind in the day of the east wind,' and will 
not let it blow too chillingly upon me. He did not send me 
poverty till He had ^ven me so much to make up for it ; for, 
besides having you with me, have I not found a mother P " 

From that time I strove really to do as I had said, and to 
"live for the day;" 

« " To watch time's moments, /<;ft as they rushed by," 

and to enjoy the thousand blessings poured upon my hapny 
path. It was long indeed before the seeds of all the brignt 
things she had sown in my heart, sprung up ; but from the time 
I am speaking of, I certainly began to obtain some little power 
over those depressions and fears which so dishonour Grod, and 
which rob us of the benefit of all the bright things which He 
gives us so richly to enjoy. 

It was strange, that notwithstanding the sorrow with which I 
thought of Mary's sudden fall from riches to poverty, yet the 
idea of its intenering with our marriage never once occurred to 
me. The young, thank Grod ! are not generally mercenary, for 
they know but little of the value of money, and some never 
become so, because, though they may learn its value, yet their 
minds are too elevated to be influenced by it, and tney have 
found thousands of treasures-— treasures of heart---of soul — which 
far, far outweigh it. Neither Mary nor I had ever been brought 
up to think of expense, and I am almost inclined to say — I am 
thankful for it, — ^it left our minds so free from all debasing con- 
siderations. Yet I do not think that either of us ever could have 
been made to value money otherwise than as a necessary means 
of living, and a blessed means of doing good. All we had ever 
wanted, had been supplied— we asked not whence, and cared not 
how. What therefore might have been a rational cause of fear, 
we were for a long time spared, and time therefore sped happily 
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by. But a dark cloud was hoveriBg over us, that was soon to 
break in storms of trouble on our heads. 



CHAPTEE XVIIL 

When thus my did daily dawn, how she lit up my world I^tingeiog 

more rosily the roseate clouds, that — like those in her summer cheek- 
played to and fro, like clouds in Italian skies. — ^Mabdi. 

KoTHiNGh had been heard of Captain Normanton for some 
time, though he had af first written to General Sydney, and 
spoken of visiting him as soon as his affairs would permit. But 
spring had ripened into summer, and the summer hues were 
beginning to be enriched with the warmer tints of autumn, yet 
still he came not ; and several months having elapsed without 
his having even written again, we be^an to hope that he had, in 
the cooler moments of absence, felt it wisest and most honour- 
able to pursue his object no farther. Such, however, it soon 
appeared was not the case. 

On one of those sultry days that we sometimes have at the 
beginning of September, I had been very; busy in training up a 
jessamine which was a great favourite with us, — with Mary for 
the sake of its stanj, fragrant flowers, and with me because it 
grew round the window of a little morning room where she 
would sit sometimes when she wished to be alone. Often had 
my voice from below called her to that window ; and then she 
would look down upon me like — ^what she was — my euardian 
angel, and speak those ever gentle-words of cordial kindness 
which came so warm to my heart. 

I had mounted a ladder that day to reduce to obedience some 
rambling shoots which had intruded too far upon her view; 
and it was a delight to me which I cannot describe, to lean on 
the outside of her window and talk to her as she sat in her own 
little room, surrounded by the thousand " piccoli oggetti" 
(" little adornments," more literally, " little objects") which— 
the more perhaps, because they contrast so much with our 
rougher minds and rougher habits— -constitute a nart of the 
charm which makes women "the poetry of human lite." 

There is certainly a great pleasure in anything a little out of 
the common way, and which helps to relax the cold formalities 
of "room-life;" and this very little escalade from general 
Tontine— the mere moonting a ladder and yolonteering a pieo9 
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of rustic work with a light blonse on and a sailor's black ribbon 

snpersedinjg the choking neckcloth — and leaning and talking t»to 
a window instead of out of it— gare an animation to my spirits, 
which made them rise to the " heights of towering absurdity" 
which they had always of old inhabited, and £rom which they 
had seldom descended, till my once empty heart had become 
filled with higher sensations, making it almost " too happy to bo 
gay," and 

" Mellowing earth's ruder noiae 
Of grie& and joys," 

by a delightful sense of present bliss, and by thoughts of 

'* Fairer scenes that never, never die." 



This is ever the effect of true and absorbing feeling ; and I 
could scarcely call th&t affection " deep," which did not produce 
this Bofl^ning refinement of soul. 

"Love is ♦ • ♦ ♦ * 

An angel mind breathed into a mortal ; though fallen, 

yet how beautiful ! 
The devotion ol the heart in all its depth and grandeur." 

Mary,'as well as I, seemed to feel the pleasure of that moment ; 
and she came to the window, and threw the sprigs of jessamine 
which. I gathered for .her down to my mother who was standing 
below, with childish amusement, looking as she did so, more 
like a creature of earth than I had ever seen her before ; for 
there was generally an elevation in her countenance, and a 
depth of feeling in her full and most expressive eyes that stilled 
tiie more frivolous parts of one's nature, and filled the heart with 
happiness rather tnan with mirth. Yet there was no change 
but what embellished her ; and though then she was so gay and 
light-hearted, 

" Yet was there light around her brow, 

A holiness in tnose dark e^^es, 
That showed, though wandering earthward now. 

Her spirit's home was in the skies." 

We were enioying ourselves in this way in the exceeding 
gladness of our hearts, when the servant appeared at the drawing- 
ing-room window which opened upon the lawn, and spoke to my 
mother. I did not hear what he said, but I guessed it by her 
answering, " General Sydney is there," pointing to where the 
old man sat at a little distance, basking in the sun. 

My heart suddenly ceased beating; for the servant, receiving 
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her answer and stepping ont on the lawn, was foUowed by one 
whose figure I ooold not mistake— -Captain Normanton. He 
bowed to my mother, and as he did so, I saw his eye glance up 
to the window where I was standing ; but he evidently did not 
recognize me, and passed on. Mary saw him as well as I, and 
in sudden terror grasped my hand as if for protection, and 
shrunk back into the room, trembling from head to foot. 

" Why should you be afraid of him P " I whispered ; " he can 
do nothing to hurt you." 

" I cannot tell," she replied ; " but the sight of him fills me 
with dread." 

" Nothing can separate us, dear," I said ; " God, I am sure, 
will never let that be, so don't be afraid. Yet from my soul I 
wish he were anywhere but here. But I must go down, I sup- 

Sose, and speak to him, or he will think it odd." And I ran 
own the ladder. 

I advanced to meet him as he was walking towards the house 
with the General ; and spite of the many reasons I had to depre- 
cate his presence there, I could not but feel a sort of cordiality at 
again seeing my old commander. He waa walking with his eyes 
bent on the ground — ^a habit of his that always gave a particu- 
larly unpleasant expression to his countenance — and he did not 
see me ml I stopped before him and spoke. He started as if he 
had been shot ; and looked at me with bewilderment and terror, 
QS if I were a spectre crossing his path. All strength seemed for 
a moment gone from him, and his arms hung down by his side 
as if he had not power to raise one to shake the hand I held out 
to him. 

" Mr. St. Clair ! " at last he exclaimed, coldly pving me his 
hand, whilst the thunders of Erebus covered his brow, — " you 
here ! " 

" Yes," I replied, " I have been here for months— -ever since 
we all left Dover. That lady whom you passed on the lawn was 
my mother." 

He bowed stiffly, as if in acknowledgment of this piece of 
information : then glancing contemptuously at the hammer 
which I still held in my hand, he said,—- 

" If I mistake not, 1 saw you on the top of a ladder just now 
when I came in. I recognize the dress now, though of course I 
never dreamed of looking for you in such a position. Your 
talents seem of a versatile order." 

"Oh! everything is pleasant under some circumstances," I 
replied ; " I was training the jessamine round Miss Sydney's 
window there." 

His eye as I said this, darted up like lightning to the spot, 
^here at that moment the back of Mary's head with its ooilis of 
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glomy hair was juat visible as she stood in the middle of the 
room. 

Hia cheek had been pale aa death till that moment, bnt then 
the purple flood rushed up. Hia lip trembled, and his nostril 
quivered as the quick breath came and went ; and a suffusion of 
such tendemesa swept over his ^nerally harsh brow and cold 
stem eye, that my heart was pained to the quick. He put up 
hia handkerchief to conceal his agitation; but I had turned 
away, and begun to busy myself in some occupation befitting my 
new character of gardener, that he might not know I had 
observed him, leaving him and the General to proceed by 
themselves to the house. 

^ "Are Mrs. St. Clair and her son living with youP " I heard 
him ask in a low voice. " Eather an odd arrangement is it not, 
my dear sir P " 

" Is it P " said the old man, rather in alarm. " We met Mrs. 
St. Clair at Dover, and she was very kind, and he, you know — " 

They stepped off the silent grass, and the sound of their feet 
on the gravel walk drowned the rest of the sentence. From the 
few worda, however, which reached me, I felt convinced that a 
storm of trouble was brewing, and that our hitherto cloudless 
horizon would not be suffered to remain so much longer. 

My hearts sunk within me ; the cold determination of Captain 
Normanton's manner, and the evident power he possessed over 
the weakened mind of the old Greneral, sending the same nameless 
terror into my soul that had so overcome Mary. I stood spell- 
bound almost, watching them till they entered the house. 

The drawing-room bell rang, I felt confident for the servant 
to tell Mary to come down. I threw away my hammer and 
hastened into the house by another door, for I was resolved that 
she should not have to go alone into that room, or be obliged 
to endure without support Captain Normanton's displeasing 
manners, wishing too, that he should see by the allowed intimacy , 
of our habits that we must be engaged, for I could not but feel con- 
vinced that if thoroughly assured of that, he had yet honourable 
feeling enough to make nim withdraw from the hopeless contest. 

I rushed up-stairs, and hearing my mother's voice in Mary's 
ntting-room, asked if I might come in. Permission being 
granted I went in, when I found my mother^with nervous 
agitation of manner, talking to Mary. 

" Do, my dear Wilfred," she said, " try and give some courage 
to this poor coward heart. I cannot think why she should be 
so alarmed at the sight of Captain Normanton. He will soon 
be gone ; and his visit, poor man, will do him more harm than 
any one else." 

** It is very foolish," said Mary, who was looking as pale as 
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death, " bat I cannot help it. Dear Wilfred, you remember on 
your first visit to us, how frightened you said I looked, when I 
thought it was he who was coming, and it is much worse now. 
No one can know how really fearful his presence is to me» and 
how insupportable his way of speaking." 

Dearest Mary," I said, kneeling by her, trying to soothe 
her, " don't give way to this fear. I will go down with you, and 
be near you, and then he cannot be disagreeable, and 1m must 
Boon be gone." 

She rose from her chair. " I will try and get the better of 
this foolish fear," she said ; " but when with mm I cannot help 
feeling as a miserable bird in the presence of a rattlesnake." 

"In this free land," I said smiling, "you need fear no con- 
straint, Mary. And who is there would use it — not your father?" 

" Oh no ! " she replied. And yet Captain Normanton seema 
to have so much power over him, and he never seems the same 
in his presence as when away from him-*-he whom I thought 
too spirited to be quelled by any one." 

The remembrance of the Generars manner just before when 
passing me in the garden, rushed back to my thoughts, and 
really for a moment quite sickened me; and Bruce's warning also 
recurred strongljr to my mind. However, I would not say any- 
thing that could increase Mary's fears, so answered with a crazy 
attempt at gaiety,— 

'* Do you imagine that that well-made boot hides so very 
cloven a foot— or that that perfect coat smoothes down the 
wings of ApoUyon P No ! I don't think he is quite so redoubt- 
able a foe as that. So now, my dearest, you shall come down ; for 
I fear your father will be vexed at any want of courtesy to him." 

When we opened the drawing-room door, we found the General 
with his hand on the lock, just comins to call her. 

" Ah ! you're here at last," he said with considerable irrita^ 
tion ; " I thought you were never coming. Where have yon 
beenP" 

" We were np-stairs," I answered for her. 

Captain Normanton bit his lip — should have thought to the 
blooo— but quickljr commanding his countenance, he advanced 
to meet Mary ; wmle, as he observed her timid air, and watched 
her varying; colour, tiiere was a smile on his curled lip, and a 
sarcastic, defying expression on his countenance wluch was 
scarcely to be endured. 

I went up to hun, and, with as much courtesy as I could com- 
mand, began talking of our old shipmates and of other matters. 
But he was evidently anything but pleased at the interruption, 
and soon rising, proposed, going out into the garden. ^ So we went 
out, aad sat under the shMe of the lune^trees. ~: 
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He was in deep moarning ; his father, he had told the General^ 
had died some months before, and the attendance on his sick* 
bed — ^for he had been an excellent son— and the vast quantities 
of business he had had on coming into his property, was what 
had occasioned his long dela^ in paying his promised visit to 
Borer. We all sat together m uncomfortable constraint, till at 
length luncheon was announced— prodigious blessing at that 
momenl^and we returned to the house. 

As we passed near Mary's window, against which my ladder 
was still resting, 1 said to her,** 

" I must finish that for you to-morrow, Marr." 

Captain Normanton started at hearing me address her in that 
familiar way, and turned round fiercely towards me, softeninff 
his angry look however to a bitter smile, as he said in an ironiciu 
tone,— 

" England is still, I perceive, as it always was, a land of 
liberty." 

**Al\ lands should be such," I replied, "where we merely 
claim our rightful privileges." 

Our eyes met and flashed defiance. I saw that he understood 
me ; and the rage that glared from beneath his suddenly con- 
tracted brow was frightf d. 

We reached the house where we found my mother waiting 
for na. Captain Kormanton was introduced to her; and her 
kindly heart feeling for his painful position, she was particularly 
attentive and amicable towards him. Nothing however could 
rouse him into conversation ; he seemed to have the weight of 
worlds at his heart, and the whole thin^ appeared insupportable 
to him. At length he rose to go, saying that he hoj>ed some 
early day to be able to return and pay them another visit. 

Our eyes again met, but it was my brow that lowered now ; 
his countenance had^ resumed its smiling contempt. He took 
his leave, mounted his horse, and rode away. The door closed 
upon him, and we all took a long breath of relief. 

The General seemed afraid that we might have observed that 
I he did so, and that4t might have appearea ungrateful in him ; so 
he began,— 

"He is a very gentlemanlike person, that Captain Nor- 
manton, and has been very kind to us. I am afraid his visit was 
bat a dull one. Mary, you didn't talk at all. And why did 
you stay away so long P It was very uncivil of you." 

She seemed at a loss what to say, so made up for her want 
of words by stooping down and kissing him. 

" Ah, that's all very well, but when I send for you another 
time, you must come airectly ; and I insist on your being more 
attentive to Captain Normanton. You were never very civil to 
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him, eren on board his ship, and when he was doing all in his 
power to please yon ; but I desire that you will try to be more 
a^eeable to him, at least in yoor ftither's house. It is very 
kmd, I am aure, of any one to take notice of us at all now 
when we are so poor, and do not know how we shall gret on 
at all." 

And so he rambled on, poor old man, talking of starvation and 
Captain Normanton, and extravagance and economy, till my 
mother, as a relief, proposed our taking a walk — and we did so. 

It was a heayy burden to her to have continually to keep up 
his spirits and oear with his wearisome wanderings orer the 
same subjects for ever, but her love for me, and for Mary too, 
made her cheerfully endure it ; and in time, as she told me, she 
really used not to hear him as he murmured, and would answer 
"Yes," or "No," at random, which she said did always per- 
fectly well. 

One would have had more compassion for the weakness of 
his mind, had his violence of temper weakened with it ; but his 
irritability increased as his intellect decayed, and this day 
Mary*s spirits for the first time seemed to smk under it, and ss 
we were sitting together after our walk, her tears streamed down 
uncontrollably. It was not solely on her father's account how- 
ever ; her mind was oppressed by the remembrance of Captain 
Norman ton's visit. His apparently unchanged feelings towards 
herself, and his looks of aire enmity whenever I crossed his 
path, filled her with an alarm, which for a time quite overbore 
all her bright hope and faith ; and with sad forebodings did jshe 
look forward to a long term of trouble and trial ere the time 
should come when she mie;ht, as she said, in her union with me 
find " peace, and tranquillity, and joy." 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

Oft by a flower or leaf, in some loved book^ 
We mark the Hnes that charm us most : retrace 

Tlnr life recall its loveliest passage ^look. 
Bead violets keep the plaoe I 

Bib £. Bulwxb Lmov* 

" SoBBow endureth for a night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
ing." How often is this true ! The wearied overwrought mind 
Bees things, as night approaches, with its dark shadow on them ; 
but the morning light, bringing with it* its countless mercies, 
re-animates the spirits, and makes them rise the higher in their 
joy for having cast off the care which had weighed too heavily on 
them before. 

Never did Mary seem happier or more jovous than the next 
morning, when at my call beneath her window she looked out 
bright as the mom itself. When she came down, and we had 
time to converse together, she told me how grieved she had been 
at the sinful, faithless state of her soul the night before, and how 
the sense of her weakness had driven her to God for fresh 
strength and comfort, and how she had found it, and trusted 
never again to let it be wrested from her. She said she still 
thought it likely that she might have trouble and annoyance 
from Captain IS ormanton ; but that she was sure that God 
would smoothe her way, and strengthen her failing heart. 

How happjr we were that day, and my garden-hammer 
sent forth as i^^ng and cheerful a sound when it gave its last 
stroke, as wh» it struck its first, in defence of discipline and 
authority. We rebellious jessamine was now reduced to perfect 
order and subjection, and " through cloudiest green, radiated its 
star-like flowers" round Mary's window in fresh beauty and 
brightness. She praised my skill in my new office ; and said 
* that if only the branches of a passion-flower which grew on 
another part of the house could twine their blossoms with that 
of the jessamine, her window would be perfect. 

li-^ras impossible to effect that of. course ; but by the very 
break of day the next morning, I was walking across the dewy 
meadows, and through the dusty lanes to a nursery-garden near 
Dover, where some little time before I had seen some of the 
plants she coveted iii full blossom. I chose one, and carried 
It off in triumph, as well as a nosegay of flowers for mv 
mother. 

The plant was heavy, and the sun was hot, but I was never 
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less tired with a walk in my life, the morning air was so 
exhilarating, and mj heart bounding with happiness. I was 
glad to find all still quiet in the house when I returned, and 
without losing a moment I mounted the ladder, which I had 
purposely left against the wall the night before, with my plant 
m hand ; and having contrived to screen the pot among the thick 
foliage of the creepers which grew there, I trained the branches 
of the plant so as to form a fringe all round the lower part of 
the window. I had chosen one which had several flowers in 
fuU bloom on it, but as they always close at night, and wait for 
the heat of the sun before they expand themselves, they were 
still shut up in their green cases when I had finished my work ; 
and I cannot say with what childish impatience I looked at 
them, after I had descended from my ladder, anxious that they 
should be in their full beauty when Mary came to take her 
morning view of the world from her favounte spot. I watched 
them and watched them, as if it had been the light of my eyes 
that they needed to make them open ; till remembering my 
nosegay, I ran into the house to arrange it. I put it into a vase 
of water and placed it on the breakfast-table, and then rushed 
back to see if my flowers had done anything wonderful in my 
absence. They had indeed ! The sun had just overtopped some 
' trees which shaded the house, and had poured its hot beams on 
the blossoms which were so ready to receive them ; and there 
they stood, like glorious suns themselves, yet with unenvious 
beams, allowing the soft stars of the jessamine to shine beside 
them. 

I called to Mary ; it was just eight o'clock-— her usual hour, 
for we were both early risers — and stood below waiting for her, 
for I feared to lose her first look of glad surprise when she 
should see her new-blown favourites beneath her window. At 
last she came, and was caily returning my morning salutation, 
when her eye caught signt of them. 

" Oh, Wilfred ! " she exclaimed. 

She looked at me ; and reading somewhat of their history in 
my eyes, she bent over them, and a suflusion of extreme emo- 
tion rushed over her coimtenance. 

I flew up the ladder, and was bv her side in an instant. She 
seemed more touched than I could have thought at so slight a 
mark of love, and bent her softened eyes on the purple glory of 
the flowers. 

" Do you like them, Mary ? " I asked. 

" Like them ! Oh, Wilfred !^ I never liked anything half so 
much." And she raised her loving eyes to mine with an expres* 
sion that choked me. I could not speak a word. 
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" Oh ! ** she continued ; "yon might have done many a great 
tiling that would not haye melted my heart as this remembrance 
of a little passing wish has done. 1 can never forget it ! All 
blessed happiness will now be associated in my mind with this 
flower,— Christ's love, Grod's love, and yours ; and, best of all, 
the power to feel and to return them." 

" Is loving, then, a ^ater happiness to you than being 
loved P " I asked, my voice still trembling with emotion. 

" Ah, surely ! " she replied. " "When we love, every plea- 
sure to those we love is a pleasure to us ; all we can do for 
them is joy. One could work tmseen, unknown, by night and 
day, and be fully repaid by their enjoyment. It is so blessed to 
love ! " 

" I believe you could, Mary," I replied, " for your nature is 
near akin to God's, who does 'all for love, and nothing for 
reward.' But I doubt whether my feelings are so amiable : I 
could not love long, I think, without return." 

" You have never been tried," she answered gently ; ** but 
even had you been, I do not think you would ever have failed in 
kindness." 

She began arranging some of the leaves of the plant, and 
turned one of the blossoms towards her so as fully to see its 
beauty. 

" I don't know how to thank you enough," she began again ; 
"these petites surprises — ^these little thoughtfulnesses show so 
much affection, and create so much. But where did you get it P 
And how have you managed it so well P " 

'* I got it at Johnson's garden this morning ; and this is how 
I have managed it." And putting some of the leaves aside, I 
showed her how I had arranged it. 

"And did you bring that great plant all the way yourself P 
How tired you must be ! " 

" No, not at all," I replied. " Carrying it for you, Mary, 
made me feel like * Paul ' when carrying * Virginie,*— * comme si 
j'avais les ailes d'un oiseau ' (as if I nad the wmgs of a bird). I 
Drought a nosegay, too, for my mother." 

" 1 am so glad of that," she exclaimed ; " I must go down 
and see how pleased she will be." 

" I will join you soon," I said. And I raced down my ladder, 
and went to change my dusty clothes. 

When I went mto the breakfast-room I found no one there 
but Mary. She had re-arranged the flowers with much better 
taste in the vase, and put them opposite my mother's place, and 
had gone into the garden and gathered some others to make a 
wreath round her piate. She had just completed her fragrant 
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labours wben I entered, and slie called me joyously to come and 
admire her handiwork. How could I do otherwise P 

" All she did seemed still well done to me 

and she had in perfection the feminine and exquisite art of 
adorning everythmg she did by the feeling and taste with which 
she did it. 



Oh ! I could dwell unon that time for ever ! It may seem 
puerile in a man who has reached il mesao del cammin di 
nostra vita," (the half of the journey of our life), to remember 
such things at all ; but I fancy the best wisdom our age can 
teach us, as far as the things of this world go, is to retain as 
nearly as we can, the simple joys and feelings of our youth. 
Our blessed Lord has said, " Except ye become as little chil- 
dren, ye cannot see the kingdom of God ; " and with equal 
truth, I think, it may be said, that the nearer we approach in 
manhood to the pure tastes and simple pleasures of our first 
fresh years, the more fully we become inheritors of the earth 
also. 

I have been in stirring scenes enough ; in tempests and war- 
fare, and that of the bloodiest kind— hand to hand with pirates 
of the East, or, a thousand times worse, the devilish slave- 
dealers of the West ; but I cannot say, that from the moment I 
washed the foul stain of their ruffian blood off my hands to the 
present hour, I have ever had one moment's satisfaction in 
retracing those scenes of horror, or have ever voluntarily turned 
back to that frightful page of memory. Grief too, unspeakable ! 
and the throes of fearful passions, and wild, thrilling joys,— «ll 
these I have known-— oh ! too well known ! but not even to the 
last — to the overpowering joy — does my mind turn with half 
the pleasure that it does to tnose happy times when my spirit 
was so calm that the slightest breath woke it into brightness, 
and made it reflect the light of heaven in a thousand ways. " I 
could not fathom the depths of my own happiness ; I could but 
float upon its sunny stream." 

It is the little things of life and love that " bring all paradise 
into our heart," whidi, stretching out their tendnls on every 
side, cling round our memory till they become a part of our 
very selves. Yes ! true is his " Philosophy," who says 

*f Thoa art wise, and ahalt find comfort if thou study thy pleasure 
in triflee; 

For slender joys often repeated fall as sunshine upon the heart ; 
The streams of small pleasures, fill the lako of happiness," 
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The recollectioiui of that dar have never faded from my heart, 
nor have they ever been recalled without bringing with them 
somewhat of their first happiness, " embalmed, not buried/' in 
my memory. They were so true to Nature— so simple, yet so 
full of life and happiness 2 Greater things are often swept away 
by Time's rushing waters ; but these golden sands of life sink 
too deep into the stream for its waves to reach or to disturb 
them! 



I could but praise Mary for the beauty of her arrangement ; 
and just as she had stolen one of Summer's last roses from the 
nosegay, to place by the side of her father's plate, he entered. 
My mother followed, and, charmed by the flowers and the love 
of her children, her kind eye beamed dearer love upon us than 
ever. 

When breakfast was over, the General was led forth by Mary 
to see the wonderful plant that had emulated Jack's bean- 
stalk "with such success in its night's progress; and, in par- 
ticular good humour, the old man sang my praises as if he 
thought I had invented the flower as well as put it there. 

I then told Mary I had a little favour to ask of her, which 
was to let me go into her sitting-room, and look at all the roba 
vith which it was adorned. She readily granted my request, 
and we all adjourned there, when my mother and the General, 
having seen everything ^already, sat down and talked together, 
while Mary did the honours of her alabasters, marbles, bronzes, 
&c, to me. Many of them were very beautiful, and I expressed 
my regret that while abroad I had not got something with 
which to have enriched her collection. 

" I have enough," she said, *' abundance,— -and I should 
almost say, too many, were they not all tokens of affection from 
others ; for there is so much misery in the world Uiat I should 
not like to give or accept anything extravagant in any way." 

*' But if no one bought works of art,' I observed, " artists 
would perish. The whole world cannot be employed in tilling 
the earth, or in the^ manufacture of the coarse garments which 
might just suffice to clothe and keep us warm." 

" On, no ! " she answered. '* 1 have no doubt that various 
tastes are given that there may be a demand for various things, 
-«>and talents bestowed that they may be means of maintenance 
to those who possess them. I think, too, that as it pleases the 
Ahnighj^ that there should be difference of rank in the world, 
that diflierence should be seen in all things. Still we are told 
to * let oup moderation be known ; * and though refinement 
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is allowable, yet excess of luxury is a selfish and cruel tHng 
when many have not the common necessaries of life." 

" Yet as a remembrance of my great affection, I should have 
liked you to have had something from me," I said ; but I liave 
not the slightest thing that I could give you, and now I ought 
not perhaps to spend our money in that way." 

" You have one thing/' she replied with a heightened colour 
and kindling smile, as she pointed to a ring with a turquoise 
which I always wore on my little finger. 

" Would you wear it P " I exclaimed, delighted. 

" Yes ; and never take it off till you asked me to do so." 

In an instant, the ring was transferred from my finger 
to hers, and I kissed with grateful love the hand she held out 
for it. 

I can never forget the expression of her countenance as slie 
looked at me, and said, — 

" You quoted * Paul's * words to me a little while ago, and I 
will now quote • Virginie's ' to you : ' Je n'bublierai jamais que 
tu m'as donn^ la seule chose que tu possedes au monde * " (I 
shall never forget that you gave me the only thmg you possessed 
in the world). 

'* Quand on aime " (When one loves), I replied, in the same 
charming language, " on ne pent rien perdre — ce qu'on donne, 
on retient" (one can lose nothing — what one gives, one 
retains). 

** One must love very muchj though, to part with everything," 
she continued. 

" One must love much more to accept everything," I replied. 
** When you were rich, I was willing to accept all from you, 
Mary. Did not I love much P " 

Her lip quivered. She turned aside a moment ; then opening 
a little case that stood near, she took out this ring, and nlacing 
it in my hand, asked me to wear it for her sake. It was oeauti- 
ful, and I did not like to take it from her. I told her so, but 
ahe stopped me, saying,-— 

" Remember your own words, Wilfred : ' Ce qu'on donne, on 
retient' " (What one gives, one retains). 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

If the happy knew liow much power belonged to a single word of kind' 
ness, — ^a glance of feeling given to the despised, — ^they would not look so 
coldly on the miserable. — The Bravo, 

Thus passed oar days in peace and happiness. We read 
much, and spent our time in, I trust, useful as well as pleasant 
ways. Few days passed without our visiting some of the abodes 
of poyerty and ignorance which lay scattered around us ; and 
I was particularly struck with the effect of Mary's manner 
on the often suffenng creatures we met with. One of the pe- 
culiar charms of her character was her constant cheerfulness. 
Whereyer she went her gladsome presence made sunshine all 
around. " Her coming was a gladness." Never was happiness 
chilled by a look of hers, never did despondency meet the light 
of her eye without feeling half its burthen gone. 

It was but little indeed of this world's goods that she had to 
bestow upon the poor. "Silver and gold have I none," she 
might almost have said ; and, oh ! with what truth added ; " but 
that which I have give I unto you I " It might be said, " When 
the eye saw her, then it blessed her ; " and it was delightful to 
me to see with what pleasure her visits were received. She had 
not that dictatorial way which I have sometimes observed in 
many, even very good people ; nor did she tell the poor that 
theirs " were light afflictions," and that they should " be thankful 
for what they had." She felt, even from the contrast with her 
own ease and happiness, how heavy their sorrows must often be, 
and how difficult it was, even to the Christian — ^how impossible 
to the natural heart — ^to give thanks at all times. She would sit 
mth kind sympathy to listen to their tale of troubles, and ac- 
I knowledge— because she felt— how hard they must be to bear ; 
then speak some bright and sunny word of better times and 
better worlds. She seldom went empty-handed, even though 
the gift might be no more than a ribbon for a dolFs sash, or 
string for a boy's kite — anything, in short, to show they were 
thought of and their little pleasures remembered ; and more small 
creatures* sorrows were cured in one day by the exhaustless 
hovhons which her little sac was ever ready to give forth, than 
the croBsest of village school-dames could have produced among 
her naturally rebellious victims in a week. 

Courteous she was too, to every creature. She never passed a 
I 
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poor person, eren thongh a stranger, in the lanes or fields, witk- 
out a cheerful word or kindly salutation. Many a time has she 
laughed at herself for what she called "teUing them what they 
knew without her : " in the heat, that " it was very hot ; " in the 
dust, that " it was very dusty ; " in the rain, that " it was very 
rainy." While, in the absence of all excitement as to the state 
of the weather, the ready " good morning," or " good evening," 
was there in kindly greeting to all as they passed. 

" Why do you notice them when they ao not notice you ? " I 
asked her one day. 

" Why should I not P " she asked in answer. " It must come 
from one of us first, and why not firom me F They always answer 
pleasantly." 

And they always did ; and many a time have I seen a heavy, 
browed, care-worn woman, or sulky, dogged-looking man look at 
her beautiful countenance immoved until she spoke to them, 
and then the cloud would lighten for a moment, and the features 
soften to a smile. The beauty was hers alone ; but the kiadly 
greeting was for them, and therefore it touched them. 

" You know," she added one day, " I am so used to it in my 
own dear country, where no one in the fields or hills, or on the 
shore or anywhere, excepting perhaps in the streets, would think 
of passing another without some kindly greeting; and if the 
poor do not come out with their bunch of grapes, or strawberries, 
or bright sweet flowers, they give you at least the gay • buon 
giorno,' or the warm ' salute ; ' and so it should be ! £re we not 
brethren — creatures of one common creation P Can we suppose 
that the angels, when abroad on God's messages of mercy, meet 
and pass as strangers, — as if they had no common interest, no 
common love, no common God P Oh no ! those things foster a 
kindly feeling, and that is like simshine to the heart." 

She was right ; and if people could but know the value of a 
cheerful look and gentle word, how different would their homes 
generally be, and the world at large! When the door opens, and 
a joyous face appears — one's heart warms beneath its genial 
induence ; but when a gloomy, or melancholy being walks in, 
one's own mind feels siddened and disturbed, and a chill falls 
even upon all one's own joys. It is a great sin neglecting these 
things; and though people may not be aware of it, yet those 
who indulge — ^if indulgence it can be called — in habitual gloom 
and lownesB of spirits when they have no real affliction, indulge 
also invariably in habitual impatience and selfishness. Lowness 
of spirits—unless as I have said, under great immediate afflic- 
tion — would in the ' Palais de la v^rit^ ' (Palace of truth) be forced 
to call itself irritable weakness, and dignified gloom, selfish disre- 
gard of the feelings of others ; while dxeerfulness might call her- 
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self an animated wish io promote the happiness of all aronnd i 
and gentleneB8-<-God's messenger of peace on earth ! 

I had ran np to town frequently to see friends and relations, 
and on matters of business, and had sometimes paid more distant 
visits, though it was, as may be supposed, more from duty than 
ineUnation, that I ever absented myself from home. I had seen 
Bruce sereral times; and was happy to find his pious feelings 
wholly unchanged, though grieved to see that his sentiments for 
Mary were so too. But he ever seemed delighted to see me, and 
warmly sympathized in all I told him of mv affairs. He was 
much concerned to hear of the change in Mary's fortune, and 
much irritated at the account of Captain Normanton's visit. 

"I told you how it would be," he exclaimed, "he'll torment 
her as long as he is alive, and if he die first, he will do as the 
Frenchman obligingly promised his love to do : " II dansera a 
ses noces en cadavre" (He will dance at her wedding in tho 
character of a corpse). 

"Provided he does not perform Alonzo the Brave's terrific 
waltz with her, and 'bear her away to the tomb,' I shall not 
much care for iiiat," I replied ; " though I really am very sorry 
for him." 

" Sorry for him ! I've no patience with you, St. Clair. Why 
should you be sorry for a * fellow * (and he looked at me with a 
smile, as the old expression escaped his lips) who cares for 
nothing in creation but himself P How much does he think of 
you? Is he not at this moment doing all he can to make you and 
Miss Sydney miserable? I can't bear to hear you talk in that 
way ! Sorry for him ! " And he took off his hat to cool his 
rage, — we were walking together in St. James's Park. 

"i^evertheless it is quite true," I said ; '*lam sorry for him. 
I have not the unmitigated abhorrence of him that you have ; I 
could name many good things in him, and I cannot help thinking 
somehow that he is really improved by having been so much with 
Mary — not half the martinet he was when first we joined. De- 



" Well, his virtue methinks ought to be, just now, in leaving 
you • in peace and quiet.* " 

"About this affair I confess, I think he does behave ill,'* 
I said, " but then I, of all creatures, can best feel what it must 
be to " 

*' Go on," said Bruce, in a subdued voice, drawing his hat 




' All have some virtue, if we leave it them 
In peace and quiet.' ** 
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a orain over Ms brow, never mind me. Bnt my feeling is totally 
different from his. Besides I feel that I owe so much to you 
both— to her for her prayers, to you for your words — ^for it is 
they which have raised me from * raking in the dust/ like 
BuDyan's old man, t<o see ' the crown invisible, immortal,' that 
hangs over my head, — that I can never be grateful enough. You 
have given me high and holy motives for action, a blessing inap- 
preciable ! and I can never cease to bless the hour when you and 
she first trod the same deck with me." 

" Your saying so always makes me happy," I replied ; "it is 
such eternal joy to think of having been the means of raising one 
soul to everlasting life and happiness. * Ever-lasting happiness 1 ' 
Think of those words, Bruce, as put together. 

' Who shall grasp that thrilling thought ? life and joy for ever ! ' " 

" Thrilling indeed ! " he said, a slight shiver passing over him 
as if the thought had gone through his very soul ; " all else fades 
before that ! I wish I could always keep it before me ; but some- 
how at times the foreground closes in so thick that the distance 
gets shut out. But as to that man, I say again, I have no 
patience with him." 

" I can't say that I have much," I replied. " Yet I really have 
no doubt that he thinks it would be nappier for her to marry 
him, as he is so much n^her than I am." 

" Well, have it your own way," he exclaimed, growling in a 
provoked tone : 

f ' ' To make the oroun a pund, my Jamie went to sea. 
And Auld Bobin Gray came a-courting to me.' " 

" Very likely," I said, " but I don't fear the detested result : 

* So they gied him my hand, though my heart was at sea, 
And Auld Bobin Gray was gudeman to me.' 

She would perish first I and I would wish her to do so. Better 
a million times the glorious freedom of death to such as her ! 
There's nothing in existence more utterly despicable in a man 
than the selfishness which makes him tear a woman's heart to 
pieces by the very force of those feelings he should most respect 
and love in her. Why couldn't that hideous old man — if he ever 
had the misfortune of an existence otherwise than in song — ^have 
maintained his old friend, without making his young one miser- 
able for it P I've no patience with such mings ! Why shouldn't 
aman if he wished to help his love, send her assistance— I would 
— ^without her knowing from whom it cameP That would be 
glorious I " 
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" Yes, it would," said Bruce. " However, that's what he'll 
nerer ' dream of in his philosophy.' Everything with him will 
go to fill up the gaping, gasping, grasping hole of selfishness." 

"Well! after all, when 1 think of my having asked Mary to 
marry me with my small fortune and ' modest prospects,' I think 
I was pretty selfish too." 

" Not in the least ! If yon hadn't asked her she would have 
asked yon — ^if she had dared ; and therefore it was only kind of 
you to save her the trouble. And after all you only gave her the 
option — and no one can complain of that ; she had only to send 
you adrift, and there was an end of you. But this * fellow,' 
though he sees she has nailed her colours to the mast, yet fires a 
broadside every time he passes her ; and wiU, if you don't take 
care, send out his boats some fine day — or rather dark night- 
cut her out from under your very batteries, and tow her away 
to his own port with drums beating and flags flying ! If he 
doesn't, it wul not be his fault. So lav that beautiful nautical 
figure of mine to heart, St. Glair, ana keep a sharp look-out 
ahead." 

" You are wonderfully nautical just now certainly," I answered ; 
" spite of your always saying you hate that phraseology." 

" Well, so I do ; but it fell upon me all of a sudden, t suppose, 
out of the shadow of this great house, ' big with the fate of 
St. Clair and of Bruce ; " looking up at the Admiralty, which we 
were then approaching. 

" Not with mine just now," I said ; '* I'm not going to trouble 
them for some time to eome. I did hone never to do so again, 
but I fear I must in time under our change of circumstances ; 
though for myself I don't care how little I have to live upon, so 
that one has enough just for comfort." 

" And at what degree does the thermometer of your ' comfort* 
stand?" 

" Oh ! I should never want more than we have at present," I 
replied ; " though to be sure the General's pension makes up 
most of his part now, he says, and that must go with him. But 
then I have a little." 

" My dear fellow," said Bruce, " don't you be fancying y^ou 
can live upon ' I'air embaum6 de fleurs ' (the air perfumed with 
flowers) a bit more than other people. Bemember that what is 
enough for one, is poverty for two, and starvation for a dozen. I 
forgive you all your attractions if you make Miss Sydnev happy ; 
but if you marry her to her unhappiness, I never will forgive 
you. So now," he added, as we stopped at the Admiralty gate, 
** just come in here with me and show yourself, for this is my 
goal just now. Here I daily and hourly besiege them— pouring 
my 'liard case' into their ears $ and never do I mean them to 
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rest, sleep, eat, or drink in comfort, till theyVe giren me my 
promotion. So come along, — ^you'd much better." 

" No, not now ; I would not for worlds leave England till my 
engagement to Miss Sydney was fully acknowledged ; for though 
our whole way of going on, and our families livmg together as 
they do, must make it a settled thing in the world's eye, still 
with the power Captain Normanton has over the old General, I 
should never feel sure that she were beyond the power of per- 
secution unless his word of honour were passed." 

" Nor then," exclaimed Bruce ; if, as you say, that man has 
such influence over him." 

" Oh ! yes," I answered ; " spite of all his faults, if General 
Sydney's word is once passed, he will keep to it for ever, for he 
is the very soul of honour." 

" TFcw,— say," replied Bruce ; " for his soul, or sense, is well- 
nigh ^one, and his honour may perhaps have kept it company 
for old acquaintance sake. But when do you expect your en- 
gagement to be finally settled? " 

•* Not for this year or more. My next birthday — the 10th of 
October — about three weeks hence, I shall be twenty ; and by 
the best calculations, the year after I shaJl be twenty-one — * of 
age ' — as it is called ; at which time he said he would give his 
consent, if we remained in the same mind, and if he saw no reason 
to refuse it." 

'* Humph ! an ugly proviso that ! *' cried Bruce, shaking his 
head. "Yes, you are right in staying. £eep your ground by 
all means, if you can ; your promotion is of less consequence 
than that by far. — Well then, here we part-— unless you can 
wait a little tiU I come out again." 

" No, I cannot do that," I replied ; " I have to dine at — 
to-night, and to-morrow I return home." 

" God bless you then, old fellow ! " he exclaimed, shaking my 
hand warmly ; " and may He keep you happy — ^both of you." 

** I'll walk up to the door witn you»" I said. And we went 
into the court together. 

At that moment— who should come out of the door but Captain 
Normanton 1 Bruce grasped my arm,— I heard him clencn his 
teeth. The Captain came towards us with his downward look, 
and did not raise his eyes till we were close to him. 

We made a little way for him, and we should both have been 
heartily glad had he passed on without recognizing us. But 
being a remarkably well-bred man, he looked up with a little 
bow of acknowledgment when he observed us moving out of his 
way, and then he perceived who we were. He stopped, — ^and so 
did we of course. He held out a hand to Bruce, and then to 
me ; but his manner was exceedingly embarrassed. 
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He spoke of his pleasure in seeing ns. Seeing ns togetiier 
reminded him of old times/' he said. Then excusing himself, he 
added that he was in a huriy — and so departed. We walked on 
a few steps in silence. At the door we stopped, and again shook 
hands. 

"If you haven't applied for emplojrment for yourself," said 
Bruce bitterly, as we parted, " take my word for it, it has been 
applied for, for you." 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

Ye commune of hopes and aspirations, the fervent breathings of the heai-t; 
Ye ^>eak with pleasant interchange the treasured secrets of aftection ; 
Ye listen to the voice ol complaint, and whisper the language oi comfort ; 
And as in a double solitude^ ye think in each other's hearing. 

Proverbial PJiilosojyhy, 

Bsucb's words hung heavy on my heart during all my jour- 
ney home the next day, and spoiled the pleasure which I should 
otherwise have derived from tne thought of reaching again that 
centre of my earthly affections — spoiled too the enjoyment 
which the drive that beautiful morning would otherwise have 
given me. 

Curious and sad it is, that while the words of Him who spake 
as never man spake so soon fade from one's mind, the words of 
a fallible mortal like oneself have power to toss the soul about in 
such restless unhappiness. " Oh ! for an overcoming faith ! " 
Truly is it with us as with Peter — ^when we look to tlie Lord we 
can walk on the top of the stormiest waters, but when we take 
our eyes off Him, we feel the winds and waves around us, and 
beginning to be afraid, we sink in faithless despair. But He is 
God, " patient because eternal," and of never-failing mercy ; 
therefore His gracious hand is ever ready for the sinking soul, 
and His voice of mercy ever whispering in its inmost recesses : 
" Oh thou of little faith I wherefore didst thou doubt P " 

That morning was indeed most beautiful ! There had been a 
violent storm in the night, and when I mounted the box of the 
coach at an early hour, the thunder was still muttering in the 
west and the rain descending in torrents from black clouds in the 
far horizon, while a light and silvery spray was still falling around 
us, — shining as it fell, like diamonds in the morning sun which 
had just disentangled itself from the network of frail vaporous 
rack which the storm had left behind. The meadows, and com- 
znonsy and grass fields were covered with the threads of the 
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eo88amer;p--Qr as forei^m call them, "Lea fils de Marie" (tlie 
Sireads of Maiy), which, catching^ the small drops as they fell, 
made the whole earth white as with a silken yeiL The song of 
the spring birds was of course hushed ; but the " inarticulate 
voice of the loyal unirerse" was still raised aloft. The thrush 
and the blackbird sent out their dear rinffin^ notes from the 
gardens and shrubberies as we passed, and the more distant 
woodlark, whose song scarce yielos in charm even to that of the 
nightingale, sung loud among the trees; while as we dashed 
along the wet and fresh-smelling road between the glittering 
hedges washed bright by the ram from every grain of dust, — 
the skylark sent down from overhead, showers of song, or, 
startled by our approach, from her grassy nest, jpOBe with her 
fluttering music straight up into the air,-*' 

" Typo of the wise, wlio soar but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and home." 

Yet the pleasure of aU these things was lost to me, because I 
would dwell on the possible imhappiness of a possible future ! 

But oh ! the thought of parting ! the thought of Mary — ^her 
loveliness — her tenderness — ^that I must leave it all, and go 
alone to distant climes ! Oh ! it seemed as if I had never loved 
—never felt her love, before ! 

In this wretched mood I reached home. I tried to shake off 
the oppression on my spirits lest Mary should perceive it, for I 
did not wish her to be disturbed hj the perhaps unfounded fears 
that troubled me. But I bad but little self-command ; or rather, 
perhaps, I was so much in the habit of saying everything to her, 
that to keep back any feeling from her was an almost impossible 
effort. 

The storm which we had had in London had |>as8ed off ia 
another direction, and had left our neighbourhood quite un visited. 
I was glad of this as it enabled us to sit out as usual in the 
garden, which we much preferred to the house where our read- 
ings and conversations were liable to continual interruptions ; 
but now as I sat under the accustomed trees my endeavours to 
be cheerful sorely failed, and I saw Mary's eye often fixed on 
me as if anxiously watching my countenance. It was the first 
approach to anything like a separation of thought which had 
ever occurred between us, and was too painful to be borne ; and 
she might too think that the cause of my trouble was more 
deep and reid than in truth it was, so at last I determined to 
tell ner ; and the next time that I caught her anxious look, 1- 
answered it with a smile, and said : 

*' You think there is something troubling me, Mary j and so 
there is, though it is not much." 
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I then told her what had ocoorred in town, and of the effect 
that Brace's words had had upon me. She breathed a deep 
sigh. 

"You think me very foolish, don't you," I asked, "for being 
troubled about such a ' perhaps '-—such a mere imaginary evil P" 

"No," she replied kindly, "I do not wonder at your being 
troubled at it But, dear Wilfred, must you go if they do 
appoint you to a ship P " 

" Unless I wish to put myself on the shelf ever after," I 
replied. The Ix)rds of the Admiralty are not accustomed to 
having their appointments refused." 

Her countenance fell. 

"I had never contemplated your going away," she said with 
a sigh, " though it was foolish of me not to do so, as now you 
must of course follow yourprofession. But it seems as if life 
could not be without you I However, don't let us think of it — it 
makes one too unhappy. It is merely a vague fancy of Mr. 
Bmce's, and his fears may be wholly unfounded." 

" I trust they are," I said ; " but every time the remembrance 
of Captain Normanton's countenance comes before me as I saw 
it in this place, I seem to feel that passions like those cannot but 
issue in evil to those whom he hates." 

" You have generally taken his part, Wilfred, you must not 
begin to be unjust." 

I did not answer, but sat by her gloomy and dejected. 

"Are you so fond of the thought of parting," she added 
smilingly after a time, " that you take it for your companion 
before you need P " 

"I cannot help thinking of it — and with fear and pain,-— 
whatever you may do," I answered reproachfully. 

She seemed hurt. 

" I do not wish to think of it," she answered gently, " iust 
because it would be with such fear and pain. When it aoes 
come, Grod will give me strength to bear it, I know ; but He has 
never said, ' As thy morrow, so shall thy strength be to-day,' so 
it would be more, perhaps, than I could bear now." 

" But the thought of parting is a present evil to me," I 
answered, " now— this very hour." 

" Ah ! dearest Wilfred 1 " she said, laying her gentle hand so 
pityingly on my shoulder, as I rested on my elbow on the grass 
Dy her side, " our gracious God never lets fall on His children a 
trial which is too nard for them at the moment. Only let us 
trust to Him; and I feel sure that we shall always find ourselves 
equal to what He sets before us." 

"It majr be so," I replied with a sigh ; " but to me just now it 
leema lu if ail happiness were being swept away, just as this 
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stream bears off what I cast tipon it." And in wantonness I 
tore np a handful of the grass and threw it on the shining 
waters, which bore the scattered fragments in thousand eddies 
swiftly out of sight. 

What is it makes the difference between oar feelings, 
Mary P " I added, " for I am sure that your affection is as great 
as mine. When speaking the other day to Bruce, I refosed to 
look forward to any disaster ; but now the thought of parting so 
kills my heart that the very sun has ceased to shine, the birds 
to sing, the flowers to smell for me.-— What is it makes me so 
troubled, and you so calm P " 

" I don't feel calm now, Wilfred," she replied tremulously ; 
''your sadness has saddened me. But I will tell you," and she 
looked up with a brightening countenance, how I often com- 
fort myself in cases which would otherwise cast my spirits down : 
I look round and see eyerything to enjoy, and I then think : 
' how can what is to be to-morrow, affect this moment P ' And 
then I pray that I may not spoil the pleasure giyen by God at 
the moment, and I try to enjoy what 1 haye." 

I felt that she was right, and I saw that she was sad, and I 
kndw that it was I that was the cause of her sadness. Yet a 
wayward irritation possessed my mind, and steeled it against 
kindlier emotions, as I exclaimed bitterly : 

** Then if you knew we were to part for eyer to-morrow, you 
would be as happy as usual to-day P " 

" Oh, Wilfred 1 to know that we must part — She stopped, 
and coyering her face with her hands, burst into tears. 

" There, Mary ! " I exclaimed, more pleased than touched at 
her emotion— wretch that I was !— " you can feel as well as I. 
Where is your philosophy now P " 

" Gone, she said, shaking her head, while the tears still 
streamed down thick and fast. 

I drew one hand down with gentle force from her face, and 
kissed it with deep repentant tenderness. 

She clasped mine for a moment ; then withdrawing it, wiped 
her eyes and her poor wet cheeks, and turning to me with a 
smile, though a qmyering one, said : 

" Yes ! mj philosophy was all gone, Wilfred, but you haye no 
cause for triumph, for I chose to leaye the nresent— the happT* 
happy present---and think of that dreary hour which after all 
may neyer come. I was foolish— >and therefore sorrowful." 

" Dearest Mary ! " I exclaimed — ^my whole heart gushing ont 
in tenderness towards her, " how hatefid I haye been. Oh . 
what a difference it would make to both of us, if you were oa© 
whose weak spirit was continually sinking and drawing mine 
down with it, mstead of your having that bright affiance in God 
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Trhich spreads the warmth and light that you get from Him on 
eyerything aromid ! " 



Three days after that we were again sitting in the same 
place, when the servant bronght out the letters tons. Mary had 
one from abroad, which she opened with delight. 

I too had one, and with horror saw above the direction, in 
printed letters : On His Majesty's service." I tore it open ; 
and with feelings impossible to describe, read that my promo- 
tion had been given me, and that I was appointed to the 

which was already commissioned, and woula sail in a fortnight. 
My agony was so great, that I conld hardly read to the end ; 
but forcing myself to do so, I foond that most unmerited praise 
was bestowed upon me— the letter stating, that in consequence 
of the very high character given me by Captain Normanton and 
his warm recommendation, my promotion had been given me 
though wholly unsolicited by myself. 

I crushed the paper in my madness, and starting up furiously, 
raised my hand to neaven, exclaiming in wild revenge : 

" Now may God's " 

Oh i curse him not ! do not curse him ! " exclaimed Mary, 
sprin^g up, and throwing her arms round my neck; "I feel 
what it is, but do not curse him — do not curse him." 

Her voice grew fainter and fainter, and her head sunk heavily 
on my breast. My arms relaxed from their fierce tension ; &nd 
as I folded them round her sinking form, I felt with tenfold 
force the weight of the trial that had fallen upon me. My heart 
heaved with the mighty passions which contended within it ; till 
at last, to relieve my bram, torrents of tears burst forth, falling 
over Mary's pale forehead and shining hair. 

My mother ran to us. 

" My dearest Wilfred," she exclaimed, " what is the matter? " 

I shook my head — ^incapable of speaking, while with her help 
I placed Msry in a chair. I was terrified ; I had heard of 
people's fainting but had never seen anything of the kind before, 
and Mary's insensibility and death-like paleness made me think 
she was dying. My mother, who saw my horror-stricken coun- 
tenance, told me not to be afraid for that it was only faintness, 
and bid me run to the house and get some water. I flew there, 
but how I ^ot it I have no conception, my mind was so com- 
pletely bewildered. However, I did get it, and hastened back as 
fast as possible. Marv was stiU insensible, and her head resting 
on my mother's shoulder, who was kneeling by her and endea- 
vouring, by chafing her hands, to restore animation. By her 
direction x bathed her forehead, and soon to my inexpressible 
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relief, I saw hj the slight qnirering of her lip and her short 
coavolsire sighs, that consciousness was returning; and soon, 
alas ! the large tears which gathered slowly beneath her closed 
lids, showed that the sense of suffering was also restored. 

Again my mother looked at me and whispered— 

" What IS it, Wilfred P" 

" He is going," murmured Mary, who had caught the words ; 
and turning to her, she threw herself on her neck, and in silence 
they wept in each other's arms, while I stood by with hard dry 
eye, and fire at my heart. 

I felt convinced that what had overcome Mary so much was 
not only the pain of parting, but the horror of seeing me ia 
such a state of excited passion and of knowing that fearful 
curses were bursting from my lips. God forgive me, but it was 
a fearful moment. 

My mother turned to me and said— 

" What have you heard P " 

I answered by picking up the letter, and putting it into her 
hand. She read it; and when she came to the part which 
mentioned Captain Normanton's share in the event, she looked 
up at me with a countenance full of trouble and uneasiness, and 
throwing her arms again round Mary folded her anew with pas- 
sionate Section to her heart, as if she would thus bave shielded 
her from every harm. 

The old General having seen us from the window, now came 
out. 

" What's the matter P" he demanded, in ahalf-frightened, half- 
angry voice. 

I went to meet him, and told him of the letter I had received, 
and said that the suddenness of the summons had rather over- 
come Mat} ; adding, that I feared that the violence of my anger 
had also contributed to agitate her. 

"Violence of your anger!" he exclaimed. "Why should 
you be violent or angry at all P" 

"I did not wish to go, sir," I replied; "and do not approve 
of Captain Normanton's having applied for my promotion^ when 
I did not ask for it myself." 

" At any rate," he said, with a sort of cross good humour, 
" you need not be angry because you get a good thing without 
having stooped to ask for it. * Some men achieve greatness, 
and some have greatness thrust upon them,' as our famous 
dramatist says ; and I suppose you are of the latter rare and 
fortimate kind of people. However, I will say that I shall be 
very sorry to lose you — very." 

We haid now reached my mother and Mary. At the sight of 
the latter he seemed quite oyercome. He went to her and took 
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het hand and passed his own soothinglyover her still wet cheek, 
but seemed as if he could not speak. He sat down hj her side. 
At last, making an effort to be gay^ 

"So you're very soriy, are you, Mary," he said, "that this 
yonog scapegrace is going to be kept in order a little? Well, 
never mind, he'll come back all the better for it ; have been 
raining him here among us." 

She could not answer. 

" Let me see this famous letter which has caused such dismay," 
lie continued. They who sent it little thought of the reception 
their good news, as they doubtless considered them, would meet 
with— tears and rage, instead of smiles and gratitude ! I confess 
that the rage surprises me, though the tears perhaps don't." 
And the old man sighed. 

My mother gave him the letter. He read it, and seemed 
highly delighted ; and jumping round on his chair, he seized my 
hand, and shook it vehemently. 

"Very handsome !" he exclaimed; "very handsome indeed— 
highly complimentary ! And pray, my youog lieutenant, if this 
move your wrath, what beneath the constellations might be 
thought worthy of striking the spark of gratitude out of your 
flmty heart P" 

"I did not, as I have said before, sir, wish to go away at all 
at present ; and if Captain Norman ton had not haa his own ends 
in view, he would never have acted as he has done." 

"I don't see what ends he can have in view in gettingyour 
promotion," said the General, " excepting to serve you. What 
could it have signified to him if ^u had died at eighty-nine of 
being a midshipman, eh P" 

An imploring look from Mary ]^revented my saying more ; and 
the old man turning round again seemed anew melted at the 
sight of her distress and that of my mother. 

" My dear madam ! he exclaimed, addressing the latter, " we 
have forgotten you in this tmng moment— you who have more 
cause to lament this young fellow's 'absence almost than any of 
U8. You will forgive our selfishness." And he took her hand 
and kissed it with the chivalrous respect which always marked 
liis manner to her. 

She was much overcome ; and, moved to the heart, I went 
«id tried to comfort her. 

"Come, come, my dear madam!" said the old man cheerfuUy 
yet feelingly, " we must not have you so downcast. Our young 
wilor will soon return, and then I shouldn't wonder if he tried 
to refresh my memory about some wild, foolish c[uestion he once 
uked me ; and if he does not set fire to his ship, or knock the 
Captain on the head to get the command himself, why there's no 
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saying what answer he may receiye. Como^ we must look 

forvrard to brighter days." 

His words threw me into an agitation that it is impossible to 
describe. I longed to implore him as the only mitigation of the 
sufferings of that hour— not one quarter of which he guessed— 
to give without delay that formal consent to our engagement 
which alone could tranquillize my mind as regarded Mary during 
my absence ; but the more intense my anxiety became for him to 
do so, the more utterly was I incapable of mastering my roice 
to ask it. The only thing I could do at last to stoop down 
to my mother, and whisper to her to ask him. 

" He will do it for yon," I added ; " and you know why we I 
wish it so earnestly." I 

"What is he saying there?" asked the General, with the 
merriest possible look in his peering gray eye; "is he saying 
he had hoped I had forgotten all about that by this time? 
EhP" I 

" Quite the contrary," replied my mother, trying to respond I 
to his cheerful tone ; " he was begging me to entreat you to giye 
your consent now, before he goes." 

" Humph ! that's rather qmck upon me," he replied, pretending 
crossness, but twisting his features into a wonderful torm, as he 
always did when in particularly good humour ; " why, the boy 's 1 
not out of his teens yet. Pshaw ! my dear madam, get him a i 
kite and hoop, and bat and ball, they would suit him better a 
great deal than a wife. You shouldn't put the noose round the 
colt's head too soon ; let him have his gallop round the paddock 
before he is put into training." 

" I've been in training some time, sir," I answered smiling ; 
" and am now quite ready to put on the harness. You cannot 
deny me my request, dear sir,' I then added with deep emotion, 
as I dropped on one knee at his side, and took his hand and 
kissed it. 

Mary knelt by him on the other side, and kissed the hand she 
held. 

" Get away with you both," he cried, making pretended efforts 
to rise. " Let me get up, I won't be handcuiSed in this way. 
Let me get up, I say." 

But we smilingly put each a hand upon his arm, and said he 
should not stir till he had given his consent. He continued 
making violent feints at rising, till at last pretending exhaustion, 
and sinking back in his chair, he exclaimed — 

" Very well ! now remember-^I protest beforehand against 
anything I may say, forced from me in this way by compiusion, 
and under bodily terror. I take you to witness, my dear madam." 

My mother replied that she feared she was too much interested 
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k the matter for her testimony to be relied on ; adding in a 
more earnest tone, that if she did not think that the wish 
expressed by his own dear child would be all-prevalent with 
him, she would join her voice too to the petition, and beseech 
him to give the consent that was so much desired. 

" And what is the mighty advantage you are expecting from 
the puff of modulated air you are all bent on exh'acting from 
this crazy old body of mine? " he asked, turning his head back- 
wards and forwards from one to the other, with the most comio 
expression of countenance. 

" Oh, you must yield to your love, my father, not to our 
reasons," said Mary, lifting her eyes to him with a look that 
could not be resisted. The old man gazed on her with admiring 
love, and smiling down upon her, said— 

"That shows that you have but little reason to plead, 
doesn't it?" 

" Then you will have the more love to show," she replied, 
putting her arm round his neck and drawing down his face to rest 
upon her dear cheek. He left it there a moment, and put his 
arm round her, pressing her to him. Then starting upright 
again, he exclaimed — 

" All bribery and corruption ! treason and treachery ! wiles 
and wickedness! However, I suppose I*m not to have a 
moment's peace, or to enjoy a quiet meal till I've obeyed orders, 
so had best do it at once. Well then," he continued, almost 
solemnly, "as you will have it so, my dear children — my foolish 
children ! I will consent to your being engaged from this time ; 
but your marriage must depend upon God's giving you the 
means, and may His blessing rest upon you ! " 

He joined our hands together as he spoke ; then placed his 
own on our heads, as we bent them reverently for his benediction. 

My heart sprung up in relief unspeakable and in gratitude 
unbounded, to God. 

The desired consent was gained — ^and it seemed as if nothing 
now could trouble me. The pain even of our near parting was 
for the moment forgotten. I could scarcely speak ; it seemed as 
if— were I to open my lips— a portion of my happiness would 
escape. My heart was as 



Bounding secretly with joy unseen, and keeping down its ecstasy 



a sealed fountain 




I could have prolonged that hour through centuries ! 
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CHAPTEE TYTT. 



By "hallowing" God's name is meant, keeping it separate from all 
other names ; preservinc^ it as the special treasure of our spirits ; not 
suffering the idea of absolute holiness, p^urity, goodness, to be soiled by any 
defilements from without, or from within.~^AnBiCE ON this Lobd's 



" Tell me, Mary," I said a few days after that kappy hour, 
"what was it that overcame you so much when that letter about 



" It was very sudden," she replied, " and you seemed so 
It was a mixture of many feelings." 

" Don't fear making me feel my wickedness," I said ; *' but tell 
me, was it not that my passion was so great, and that you saw I 
was going to curse that man P " 

" Perhaps it was," she replied, with the peculiar gentleness 
and feeling with which she ever touched on a point of blame in 
another ; " I felt as if I could not bear to hear you pronounce a 
curse, it seems such a fearful thing ! " 

" I was afraid it was that, and have to implore your pardon a 
thousand times for my violence. But you will grant that I had 
just cause for anger." 

"No one could help feeling it at such conduct as Captain 
Normanton's. And I am sure it was only at the first moment, 
when your mind was so on fire, that you could have felt tempted 
to wish him any evil. Tou could not do so now P " 



" No, I conld not. And vet it is a hitter wrong he has done 
me ! But tell me that you iorgive my violence and impiety." 

" Oh, Wilfred I you know I do ; and I am sure that even 
had you uttered the words, such an outburst under such provo- 
cation could not have been half so offensive to God as the 
habitual profanation of His name which is so common with 
many men. The continually calling upon Him for every foolish 
or wicked thing is such a frightful sin ! " 

" But surely, Mary, very few men would ever swear before 
you. I observed how particular many of them were about it on 
board ship, who swore mcessantly when out of your hearing." 

" I could scarcely have thanked them for attending to me 
when they so disregarded God," she renlied. " If they could 
watch over themselves for a woman's sajce, they might surely 
have done so for God's. It is a fearful sentence against them : 



Pbateb. 
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* The Lord will not hold them guiltless* It seems so strange 
that those who weary themselves so as to the uncertain future 
of this Ufe, should so wholly forget the irrevocable things of the 
next ; — who feel so much about the things just around them, 
should forget how blessed is that country which will be the 
eternal home of those who love their God." 

** One need though, often look to it," I observed — " to the 
' blue openings between the tangled stems,' in order to keep up 
any buoyancy of mind at all sometimes — such times, for 
instance, as our parting will be. Oh, Mary! I do strive not 
to think of it — not to sink in utter misery, but you must be 
patient with me, as you know our God will. I have not your 
strong faith, nor your bright springful heart. And remember 
too, how far easier it is to bear a burthen for oneself than for 
another whom we love. A sea-life is certainly always a hard 
one, and without Bruce, the ocean will seem a desert to me ; 
but still that is nothing to the thought of leaving you to the 
miserable companionship of your poor father, and to the per- 
secutions of that man. And yet X do too, at times, feel the 
comfort of being able to commit you to the care of One whose 
lore is — oh! can it beP — ^greater than mvown! I can place 
you in His everlasting arms, and feel the shadow of His mighty 
wing protecting you. Oh, my beloved !— oh ! my beloved ! how 
past endurance would be the pain of parting were it not for 
that ! You will think of me in everything — wul you not P You 
will write to me, — ^you will pray for me, — you will let your 
spirit be ever with mine— you will feel for me, — do all but weep 
for me ! Think of me as daily gaining heavenly strength, as 
daily becoming more worthy of your love, less unworthy of 
God's. Speak to me in heart, Mary ! and as each day passes 
away, remember that we are a day nearer meeting again, — 
nearer too, to God's blessed, unparting Heaven ! But, dearest 
love," I added, seeing her much moved, " is there only bright 
faith enough for one of us, that when I catch a little of its glow 
it should leave your heart, and that those sad tears should 
faUP" 

" Theyare not sad," she replied ; " such tears might almost 
flow in Heaven, and not neea the All-merciful hand to wipe 
them away, it is so delightful to hear you speak of heavenly 
consolation." 

A shiver of happiness passed through me as I heard her say 
this,— 

" Legions of thrilling thoughts thronged about the standard of my mhid." 
Bat who might analyze themP Oh, will language ever be 
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given us to express what we feel P— or will Heaven itself exceed 
the rolling volumes of its celestial speech P 



The hour of my departure at length approached. Nor love, 
nor grief, can stay Time's " rushing pinions,— on he sweeps I" 

And well it is it should be so, for our natures here have 
nothing of abiding in them. Blessed be God that in His deep 
compassion He sent the flaming sword to guard the way of the 
Tree of Life, lest, in his miserable state, man should put forth 
his hand and take of its fruit and live for ever ! And blessed, 
for ever blessed be His name ! that that flaming sword is turned 
aside at Christ's all-powerful word, for those who seek salvation 
through his blood ; and that to them He giveth " right to the 
Tree of Life," In them, made one with Him and with the 
Pather, the principle of immortality is implanted, and on them 
" the second death hath no power." " Whosoever believeth on 
Him shall not perish, but have everlasting life." 



The hour of my departure, as I have said, approached-— and I 
must go !^ It is needless to dwell upon it ! It was one of those 
partings, such 

'* As press the life from out young hearts." 
But it must be done — and we parted ! 



I had business which detained me for a day in London* and I 
there met Bruce. I had written to tell him of the accomplish- 
ment of his prophecies, but when I met him, not one word aid he 
say on the subject. Though rough occasionally in his way of 
speaking, there lived not a being more thoroughly delicate in his 
perceptions when anything of real trial was concerned. There 
was an expression of sadness mingled with his cordial greeting 
when we met ; but he did not seem inclined to say much on the 
subject of my departure. I^ot one of his old warnings was 
repeated or alluded to ; on the contrary, he tried ramer to 
cheer my spirits, and spoke of glad return and a happy future. 
Still sometning seemed to weigh upon him> and conversation for 
the first time in our lives flagged oetween us. We were again 
on our way to the Admiralty, where I had business now, wnen 
at last he said : 

" You know your destination, don't youP" 

" No," I replied ; " they did not tell me." 

" It was not said at first," he answered in a lowered voice • 
" but I heard yesterday— and it is — the Africaji station." 
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1 stopped short, and so did he ; but he avoided catching my eye. 
I felt for a moment as if all the blood had deserted my heart. 
Yet it was not from apprehension of that deadly climate, for I 
had faith enough to feel tnat, with God's blessing, I was as safe in 
one place as another ; but it was from the horrible feeling of 
moral guilt. The thought flashed over me, that my appoint- 
ment to that station was Captain Normanton's doing. I relt as 
if he were a murderer in his heart, and the horror with which 
that thought inspired me quite paralyzed me for the moment. 
Brace, I fancied, read my thoughts, but did not answer to them ; 
and indeed, the next instant I rejected them myself with indig- 
nation. Captain Normanton a murderer P Impossible ! And 
the blood rushed hot all over me again with shame for having 
harboured the thought for an instant. Bruce moved on, and I 
mechanically followed him. 

" It is not so often fatal to sailors," he remarked. 

** * Not a sparrow falls without God to the ground,* " I re- 
plied ; " and He will not take my life away unless He see a deep 
need for it. * Ce que Dieu garde, est bien gard^.* " (What 
God keeps, is well kept.) 

We walked on in silence. 

" St. Clair," at length said Bruce. 

" Well," I answered. 

" I*ve never been down to Dover yet." 

** I know it," I replied ; for he paused as if expecting some 
observation. 

" But I shall go there now—- soon. You're off guard, so I 
shall go on. I'm not going to let that ' fellow * have it all his 
own way." 

" You are the best fellow !" I exclaimed. "But do not do 
anything that may cause you pain." 

" If it does," he replied hurriedly, " I shall be repaid if I am 
able to be of any comf ort to either of you." 

" It would," I said, " certainly be the greatest comfort to 
me to know that your eye was over her, and that Captain 
Normanton knew it too — and felt it ; and it might be a great 
support to her, for the old man is nought, and my mother is too 
gentle and timid to keep such a man as that in his proper place, 
even should she continue to live with them, — which I fervently 
pray she may, though I cannot be sure of it when the term of 
the present house is up, which it will be in about a month." 

"Where does General Sydney go thenP" 

" I don't know, nor does he." 

" Well, I shall go down, and occupy the ground before the 
enemy comes up, for he's away in Scotland I know, now. He 
put the fuse in the shell and escaped before the explosion. 
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But he shall not he in my company half an hour hefore he 
knows how futile all his plots and schemes will be, as regards 
your engagement to Miss Sydney at least." 



I parted with this true friend with a regret second only to 
that which rent my heart at leaving Mary and my mother, and 
set ojQf the next day to join my ship at Portsmouth, 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Each word we speak has infinite effect. 
Each soul we pass must go to' heaven or hell. 
And this our one chance through eternity : 
To drop and die like dead leaves on the brake. 
Or like the meteor-stone ♦ « * 
Kindle the dry moors into fruitful blaze. 
♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Be earnest, earnest, earnest, — ^mad if you will ! 
Do what thou dost, as il the stake were heaven, 
And that, thy last deed ere the judgment-day. 

The Saint's Tragedy, 

It was evening when I went on board the vessel that was to 
bear me to those fatal shores where physical evil vies — though 
at a far distance — with the moral atrocity which makes that 
devoted clime a very spiracle of the infernal regions. 

After having gone through all the business of reporting 
myself, seeing the Captain — Captain Seymour — stowing away 
my things, &c., I went on deck and looked about me. My eve 
watched every face in the ship as it passed ; but not one of the 
hundreds in tliat little ocean-nome had I ever seen before, and 
the desolation of solitude seemed added to that of sorrow. I 
should have been glad to have seen even the cabin-boy's face 
who had served with me in the old ship— any one, in short, — 
excepting one. 

I turned, and looked towards the point where those I loved 
were — ^mourning I knew, my absence, and my soul seemed to 
rush into their beloved presence. I had found a letter from 
Mary on my arrival at Portsmouth ; and what a doubly de- 
lightful character did it bear in my eyes, as coming from her, 
and from her as my now affianced wife ! She did not then knov 
of my destination, but I had written to tell her of it. 
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I was thinking of all these things, and living with the absent 
forgetftil of the beings around me, when a ron^h, but at least a 
well-known voice spoke at my side ; and turning round I saw 
the bronzed, but pleasant face of our old Captain's coxswain of 

the . I was quite delighted at seeing him, — ^his appearance 

recalling in an instant vividly before me, the old ship and all my 
dear companions, Bruce, D'Arcy — ^Mary ! 

" I heard your honour was coming among us," said the old 
• seaman ; " and was glad to think of serving again aboard the 
same ship with you." 

" Thank you, Lawrence," I replied ; " I can say the same to 
you, for the sight of your facets very cheering among so many 
strangers, and brings the good old times quite back to one's 
mind." ^ 

" All hearty at home I hope, sir, whoever may be there," 
he said. 

" All well, thank you. How is all with you P" 
*' Not so well as might be, your honour," replied the old man, 
smoothing down his tnin hair with his hand, and looking up at 
me with an expression of meek resignation ; " my old woman 's 
gone, and the lad broke his arm ; but that was well again afore 
I left." 

" I'm soriy to hear you've had so much trouble," I said— 
"very sorry ; I should like to see all the world happy. But we 
must wait a little longer for that." 

" We must take two or three sails round the globe I fancy, 
afore we shall come to the land where that's the case," he said, 
dramming with his fingers nervously against the ship's side. 

" And not find it then," I answered, 

" No — ^not find it then," he replied. " Some people talk of 
heaven as a fine place; but, bless me, what do they know 
about it P Who's been up there to tell 'em, I wonder." 

" There was One who came down from thence to tell us," I 
said, ** and to teach us the way to it." 

The old man shook his head. 

" Ah ! so they tell us. I take it he didn't get many to go back 
with him, though ! Yes, I have heard talk of some such thing as 
that." 

"Well, we'll talk still more of it, some of these days, 
Lawrence." 

" If you're agreeable, sir, I am," he answered ; " there an*t so 
much good luck here, as that one need throw away a chance of 
Bommut better elsewhere. But may I ask," he continued,— 
" no offence I hope, sir, — that young lady, Miss Sydney I 
think they called her, — she's well, I hope P " 

" She is quite well, thank you," I replied ; " I left her only 
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the day before yesterday ; for do yon know, old shipmate, she is 
to be my wife some day ? " 

"I thought as much, that I did," he said with a smile, and 
little bow of mingled respect and gratulation ; " and I think, if 
I'm not too bold to say it, neither one nor t'other of you's gone 
far amiss as to choice. Ah, well ! " he added mournfully, as .he 
walked away, ** that's the way of it, — one loses, and another 
gets." 

I looked after him with a painful gerrement decceur ! It is so 
sad to witness grief, and there was something so touching in 
the quiet sorrow of this rough old seaman. I thought with 
shame of mj own murmurings end despondency, and resolved 
to fight agamst them, and to strive to divert them by endea* 
vouring to be, while at sea, what Mary was on land, — a light, 
and strength, and joy to those around. 

" Oh ! God of Heaven ! " I mentally exclaimed, " I cannot, 
as my Lord did, say ' Peace ' to the waves that roll beneath, and 
to the winds that rage around one on this wild element, yet, 
taught by Thee, let me speak comfort to the troubled heart, and 
peace to the stormy passions of men. Let me be a messenger 
of mercy from Thee to these rough and untaught, these tried 
and tempted creatures of Thy hand, and do Thou bless me in the 
work ; for ' beautiful,' not only ' upon the mountains,' but dso 
on the boundless, pathless deep, ' are the feet of him that brings 
good tidings, that publishes salvation.' " 

Long did I dwell upon this delightful thought; and such 
animation and elevation of heart did it give me, that when I 
turned again from gazing towards my heart's home to look 
around at all the various forms and countenances of my new 
companions, instead of considering them any longer as strangers, 
I felt they were brethren, united in one common bond of joys 
and sufferings with myself, — creatures of the same Creator, and 
capable of being partakers of the same blest and heavenly call- 
ing. A glow of kindliness warmed my heart towards them all ; 
and, from the happiness it imparted, I began to understand 
somewhat of the truth of St. Paul's words : " He that dwelleth 
in love, dwelleth in God and God in him." 

Soon after, on walking aft, I observed a fair childish-looking 
lad, who had apparently just joined for his first voyage, and who 
stood there pale and disconsolate, speaking to no one. I had no 
personal experience myself of the misery of that first desolate 
feeling of being sent from home and cast on the cold charities of 
our outwardly frigid natures. I had had friends on board the 
vessel in which I first sailed, and possessed moreover that cos" 
mopolitan disposition which always fastened on whatever suited 
it, let it be in what place, or belong to what country it might. 
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Friends I must haye, so friends I had. Bat with our generally 
reserved and " hermit natures," this is not often the case ; and 
I have known some boys, and men too, suffer intensely on join- 
ing a new ship. Who but has been touched to the quick by the 
misery and wretchedness expressed by Nelson — ^that heart of 
fire on his first joining P 

Pitying the poor lad therefore, I went up to him, and tried to 
cheer him talked of the sea, the ships, the view, the strange 
countries we should visit, starry nights we should s^, &c. ; but 
all in vain ; nothing but low monosyllables could I obtain in 
reply, and not always them. Then I spoke of his home, and 
then the colour rose in his face, and his eye was raised to mine^ 
and more than monsyllables flowed forth. He had no mother it 
seemed, but a father, and a brother a little older than himself. 
His heart opened wide now, and deep d<ym in its inmost wind- 



and this— and this— bringing forth at intervals the pencil-case, 
the seal, the penknife, &c., — cherished gifts of this brother's 
love, on each of which, after being displayed on the open hand a 
moment, the small fingers closed again with a clutch, as if the 
kind hmd that had given them were there instead. He 
was now all life, — ^Pygmalion's statue animated by the spirit of 
love! 



There is perhaps no tie in life which is so influential or com- 
pounded 01 such a variety of ingredients, as that between an 
affectionate younger brother and a kind elder one. Father and 
mother may be loved devotedly, but that is but one feeling, 
though a most pure and perfect one. It is a something with 
which the prospects of his own existence have but little to do— 
which lies simply in the heart, like a pearl in its shell. He 
never expects to be like his mother — never wishes, probably, to 
belike his father ; there is too great a distance between them for 
his uncalculating mind to follow the links that bind the boy to 
the mature man. Politics, war, justice-meetings, country 
business, are to him parts of a far-off'^ dry state of being, with 
which he has little or no sympathy. They belong to a domain 
which he has never entered, as his sports and amusements 
belong to one his father has for ever left ; and no instinctive 
wish would ever lead either over the other's boundary. 

But the tie to the brother a few years older is, on the con- 
trary, a transfusion of himself into that brother, — a tie less pure, 
less disinterested perhaps, than the other, but more natural, 
therefore more strong. He looks upon this brother as a being, 
far indeed his superior, but still of the same order as himself— 
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many of his amusements lyin^ on the ontskirts of his tastes and 
habits. He glories in the reflected lustre of his magnificent 
leaps, his bowlings, and battings, and feels that they are things 
which he himself may sodn emulate. He looks to his tre- 
mendous liberty of boating, and sailing, and riding, &c., as to a 
region whose full glories he is able perfectly to appreciate, and 
eagerly to anticipate. And when this brother kindly associates 
him sometimes as an humble companion in his games and pur- 
suits, then^he pride and joy of his heart are unbounded ! His 
brother's words are to him oracles — his deeds perfection ! 
What power then does he not possess! How used, let elder 
brothers well consider ! 



But to return to the little younger brother in question. His 
shyness and depression were all gone, and his sparkling ej^es 
and glowing cheeks seemed actually to radiate light. How 
often is this the case with outwardly cold-seeming characters ! 
Break through the crusting snow, and up leaps the Geser ! 

He was by my side all the rest of the evening, hanging a 
little behind unless when I spoke to him or stopped to do any- 
thing, when he came flush up with me for a moment, then again 
fell back, fearful as it seemed, of being obtrusive, yet impelled 
to follow any one who would take him from the blank corner of 
forgotten existence which he had occupied before. He was very 
grateful, poor lad for slight cause, and proved it afterwards in 
anything but a slight way. Truly 

Those hours are not lost, that are spent in cementing afifection." 



That night, the wind being favourable, we weighed and stood 
down channel smoothly and easily; and the breeze afterwards 
freshening, brought us in fine style into Plymouth Sound, where 
we had to take on board some of the officers who had not yet 
joined. 

It was at Plymouth that I had joined my first ship, seven 
years before ; and as we lay there then for some days, my 
delight was to ramble about in the delightful grounds of Mount 
Edgecumbe. It was summer, and no one was there at the 
time, and all my hours of leave were spent there. 

How I remember enjoying that first burst of perfect freedom! 
And the place was so beautiful, with its soft slopes and sunny 
lawns, and gardens of various fashions, its picturesque cottages^ 
its wood-wdks, and glades where the deer couched amid the 
fern. Then the charm of the blue sea, which here broke in 
wavelets on tU^ shores of the little coves and inlets^ there sent 
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its dancing spray among the red berries of the arbutases which 
grow into absolute trees feathering down to the very waves, and 
then again came breasting high against the wall of rocks, with 
such a depth of water that the hand might fling a stone from the 
walk above on to the deck of the frigate that sailed beneath. 
These and the fine views aroimd, form a combination of beauties 
unrivalled in our isle, and associated as they were with, the 
bounding happiness of my untried boyhood, they ever made me 
hail the most distant view of the high grounds and blue woods 
of Mount Edgecumbe with a pleasure quite indescribable I 

It was twilight, and the well-known outline was all that was 
visible when we anchored in the Sound. I turned into my 
hammock at a late hour that night, having loved to linger on 
the scene till the last rays of the moon, as well as of the sun, 
had faded away. And next day, when 

The mom had risen clear and calm. 
And o'er the green sea palely shone," 

ajr ! and almost before that, I was again up and about, looking 
with fresh delight on all around. And, lo ! a new pleasure was 
prepared for me ; for there, in perfect beauty, " sleeping on her 

own shadow," I beheld my own beloved old frigate, the . A 

cry of joy escaped me as I recognized her, and I felt an instant 
impulse to throw myself over into the water, and swim to her 
side. Eestraining my rapture however, within due bounds, I 
contented myself with first seeking out Lawrence and showing 
her to him ; and then pointing her out, with all her matchless 
proportions, to whoever of the sailors and officers I could get to 
listen to me. 

" That's she, sure enough," exclaimed the old coxswain, 
shading his eyes with his hand that he might see her the better. 
"That's she, — there's no mistaking her. There's never ano- 
ther as can come up to her I " 

" There's nothing like her in the world," I exclaimed. "What 
would I give to be on board her again, just spreading out her 
canvass to catch the breeze off Nice." 

Very like, sir," said my companion with a smile. " And 
yet they did say somehow then, that you and the Captain there 
didn't always set your sails alike." 

" The Captain was an excellent officer," I replied — a little dis- 
pleasure in my tone, " and behaved very handsomely to me 
when I didn't much deserve it, Lawrence ; and better discipline 
was never kept in any vessel of his Majesty's fleet than Captain 
Normanton kept on board the ." 

" Bight, sir," replied the old man, in a deprecating tone ; 
" imd fmeant no offence, sir, to you, nor to none as is absent 
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Yes ! sore enough, there never was a steadier hand on board 
than our Captain's, and that's it. It an't your gentleman as 
goes off like a rocket one minute and lets a man slip his duty 
the next to make up for it, as'U ever keep the spirits aown ; it's 
him as has always a taut hand on 'em, the same when you pipe 
to dinner as when you clear for action. You always know 
where you are with such a captain as that. Keep to your duty, 
and you're sure to be right." 

" Weill that's high praise, isn't itP" I said. "And I can 
add still higher too, which is, that he never set either officers or 
men a bad example in his life ; and I'm afraid that's more than 
can be said for most navy captains." 

While I was speaking, young Somerville, mj new friend, 
came up to me with the greatest animation in his face, tellins 
me that his imcle was the captain of the — , " that beautifid 
frigate,'[ as he truly called her, and that he was to go on board 
to see him. 

" Oh ! I must go too," I exclaimed. " I'd give the world to 
go over her again." 

The bov was off like a shot, returning in a few minutes with 
greater glee than before, panting with running and eagerness, as, 
waving his cap with a " hurrah," he exclaimed,— 

** "Xou're to go ; I've asked our captain, and told him it was 
your old ship, and he said you might go." 

I thanked my little friend heartily, and soon, with bounding 
spirit jumped into the boat which had been lowered for our trip. 
As we neared the frigate how splendid she looked ! She had 
been newly painted, and much of her rigging was fresh, and 
they had certainly turned her out of the dockyard the completest 
thing that ever was seen ! " How Mary would admire her 
now ! " I thought. The recollection of her however, sobered my 
spirits a little ; and with mingled pain and delight did I again 
mount the deck I had so often trod with her. 

But thoughts of the past were quickly dispersed, by young 
Somerville's introducing me to his uncle, which he did in a 
paroxysm of nervous ecstasy, looking from one to the other to see 
what effect we produced on each other ; and certainly the effect 

Produced on me by Captain Somerville was particularly pleasant, 
soon requested to be allowed to go over the ship, wnich was 
very readuy granted, the Captain himself volunteering to accom- 
pany me. 

We went down, and visited first the mess-room. * On entering 
it I started as if I had seen a ghost ; for there, though in living 
bodily presence, stood — old Palgrave ! just as if I had only left 
him there five minutes before. He seemed equally astonished 
at the sight of me, and turned all sorts of colours, rising hastily- 
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his chair and hoIdin|r it by the back as if he were ready to 
defend himself ap^ainat some onslaught he seemed to expect ma 
to make. I^one however, did I meditate, and the sight of an 
old face in the old place was delightful. Springing towards him* 
X seized him by the hand, exclaiming,-^ 

** Palgrave ! old fellow I why, how came you here P " 

*' St. Clair I old fellow I why, how came yow here P " he replied ; 
his volatile mind changing in a moment &om fright to fun. 

*' I came to take a look at our old quarters," I replied, ** but 
little thought to find an old shipmate. I didn't know you were 
appointed to her again ; I wish I had been with all my heart." 

" I should have been very happy to have had you with me," 
said Captain Somerville ; " and I am glad you have had such a 
pleasant meeting here. You and Mr. Palgrave were together 
then in the Mediterranean P " 

"Yes, sir," 

" You were great friends then, I suppose P " 

Palgrave and I exchanged glances in the most ludicrous man- 
ner, putting each other, as it were, into each other's confidence 
as to our not having been great friends, and from that moment 
we really became such. 

" We didn't quarrel many times, sir," he said, in the mildest 
of tones. 

"Well then, perhaps you may prefer being alone together a 
little," said Captain Somerville ; " so I will leave you to Mr. Pal- 
grave's care, Mr. St. Clair, and shall be very happy to see you 
again on deck when you have looked about you as much as you 
like below." 

I thanked him, and thought him — ^what I think him still — the 
most courteous and gentlemanlike man-— almost synonymous 
terms — I ever met witn. 

What a charm it is — and what a duty too ! as binding upon us 
as any other in life. We are so apt to forget that " Thou shalt 
do no murder," and " Be courteous," are written in the same 
book — equally binding. 

What a difference did this one man's way of speaking make in 
my feelings at that time ! I had been rather sad at looking at my 
old home — ^no longer mine ; but soon there was such a warmth 
sent through my heart by the kindly words and manners of this 
stranger, that my spirits felt quite cheered, and as I went over 
all my old accustomed haunts, I saw only the bright side of things ; 
and when, after having been everywhere, and taking leave of him, 
I descended the ladder to return to my own vessel, I felt a 
double regret that my lot was not again cast on board my dear 
old frigate. 

I found also much really to like in Palgrave ; he spoke of the' 
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old times and our old sbipmates so pleasantly, and seemed so 
perfectly to have forgiven the extremities to which I had pro- 
ceeded with him and the mortifications which had ensued 
thereon — expressing, indeed, his sincere regret at the conduct 
which had occasioned them, — ^that I could not but feel quite 
kindly towards him ; and when we shook hands at the well- 
known gangway, which I had passed so often, — and with what 
multitudinous feelings ! — parted from him with a sentiment of 
sincere regret, and real regard. 



CHAPTEE XXrV. 

Behold how great a matter a little fire kindloth. 
And the tongue is a fire ; a world of iniquity. 

St. James iii. 5-6. 

When I returned on board, I found two letters waiting for 
me ; one from Mary, the other from Bruce. I opened the latter 
— which from its size, indeed, might rather have been called a 
packet than a letter — and read that first, for I liked to " keep 
my best till last." 

Its contents threw me into the greatest state of agitation. 

" I was sure," he wrote, *' that you would like before you 
finally launched forth on the great deep, to have the report of an 
eye-witness as to your affairs at home, so I ran down to take a 
survey of my * station.* I found Miss Sydney looking as she 
was sure to do, only not quite so joyous as usual — the only 
change perhaps, which you would like to hear of. She seemed 
surprised at seeing me, and not quite pleased I thought, till I 
contrived at a quiet moment, to tell her one of the reasons of my 
appearance — namely, the having constituted myself as your 
reporter concerning her health and well-being dtiring your 
absence. The other — ^the intention of acting scare-crow to the 
unfortunate Captain, — did not venture to hint at, fearing it 
might displease her. A very short time elapsed however, before 
I was called upon to assume the dignified positii^ assigned to 
that animated class of characters ; for, though I had thought him 
in Scotland, lo ! a ring at the house-door, and lo 1 an opening of 
the room-door, and lo ! the * pilfering daw,* whom I was to 
chase from the golden fruit. At the sound of his name Miss 
Sydney, by whose side I had been sitting on the sofa, turned 
deadly pale, and I thought she was going to faint. But with on 
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evident effort she recovered her self-poesession, and rising as he 
approached her, she received him with that calm grace and dig- 
nity, which you have seen too often for me to oe obliged to 
describe. He, poor man ! (for through certain weak and porous 
parts of my composition a little frater-feeling sometimes filters 
in), seemed so absor)>ed by the brightness of the sun of his wor- 
ship, that my meaner rays were for a moment (for the first time 
in my life, I flatter myself,) eclipsed. To avoid the risk of being 
run down (and a little from the * Middy's * old respect and awe), 
I had not only risen on his entrance, but had stood aside to allow 
him sea-room as he sailed up,— every stitch of canvass set, — and 
bore down in splendid style upon lus prize (as he hoped). But 
after the first oroadside, when the smoke had cleared away a 
little (I know you like me to be nautical, and parenthetical !), he 
discovered a strange sail alongside, (strange enough he seemed 
to think it and bristling with guns he soon found it); and turning 
to see what it was— saw what it was. I thought he would have 
fainted then, he seemed taken aback in such an awful style ; just 
as if he had fallen in with the 'phantom ship,*— or with you 
again. ' Nil admirari ' is a lesson he has yet to learn, I perceive ; 
and certainly I stretched his wondering powers to the utmost 
that day. 

" I can be cool when I like it, as I dare say, you know ; and 
on an impartial review of my conduct, I think I was so on that 
occasion. I need not give you all the programme of the emotions 
he had to go through ; or record the varyings of his dying- 
dolphin hues. Suffice it to say that Dolphin didn't die ; but 
coming round after a time, seemed to have serious thoughts of 
taking up the position alongside the ' prize,' which I had occu- 
pied before. Seeing this, I slid into it sideways, with the most 
easy grace imaginable; addressing some observation to Miss 
Sydney, with a cheerM familiarity and dandified ease which 
nothing but the pressure of circumstances at the moment could 
ever have made me assume. She seemed again surprised, and 
again displeased — ^naturally; but a confidential look which I 
contrived- to give as our baffled friend turned to speak to your 
mother, made her smile with that playful turn of the lip which is 
inch a peculiar beauty in her, and which made me feel that I was 
understood, and forgiven. The old Genersd then came in, and 
greeted the Captain most warmly ; but his prSvenance had some- 
thing so nervous and ultra-courteous in it, that I confess it made 
me feel very uncomfortable ; and proved to me without a doubt 
that your suspicion, of our Captain's possessing an undue influence 
over him, was quite correct. 

" If there is a point for uneasiness it is that ; not as to ultimate 
^Bolte^ of couxBe— for I presume you feel as confident of Miss 
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Sydney*! oonstancy and tnitk as I do— bnt I mean as to tempo-- 
rarv aiscomfort for her. However, according to your old, or 
ratner newly-adopted principle, we will not go in search of the 
linoomfortable, but let the uncomfortable come in search of ua— 
if it want ns. After the first complimentary speeches, the old 

gentleman exclaimed, ' Mary, my dear, have you seen Captain. 
TormantonP' 'Yes,' she replied quietly. He then turned to 
me, saying, ' May I introduce our friend, Mr. Bruce, to you. 
Captain NormantonP' 'I have already the pleasure of Mr. 
Brace's acquaintance,' replied the Captain, in a tone that showed 
I thought, that he didn't at that moment quite properly appre- 
ciate that pleasure. 

'* * You remember, my father,' said Miss Sydney, (and how 
that mode of addressing him sent me back on board that blessed 
old — again !), ' that Mr. Bruce was with us on board Captain 
Kormanton's ship.' ' Oh yes ! how can I be such an old fool P ' 
exclaimed the poor General. ' To be sure 1 Why it was he who 
behaved so handsomely about the quarrel, and sent us word it 
was no fault of young St. Clair's. I recollect it all now ; but my 
old brains get so confused. Yes ! — ^very well he behaved, and 
very feelingly ; and it was not what every one would have done.' 
(I repeat this lest Miss Sydnev should forget to tell you of it.) 
And so he went on, seeming to lose in the overwhelming remem- 
brance of my past merits, the sense of my present presence, till 
his mind taking a fresh start, he turned with immense alacrity to 
the Captain, exclaiming, ' By the bye, my dear sir, we have a 
thousand thanks to give you for the very handsome way in which 

you si>oke of St. Clair to Lord , and for so unexpectedly 

procuring his promotion. He hadn't an idea of it himself, and 
seemed indeed, foolish boy ! rather vexed about it ; but it was 
most excessively kind of you.' 

** The poor Cfaptain seemed ready to sink under the weight of 
his merits; and would gladly, I suspect, have been the most 
worthless of his kind, so he could have escaped this exposi of hia 
righteous deeds. But all in vain ; for with rathless gratitude did 
the old man continue to persecute him, till he seemed wrought 
to frenzy. Did compassion touch soft chords within my breast P 
Kot a whit ! They were strung to the tune of vengeance, and 
fiercely did I carry out the strain. I turned again towards my 
gentle companion, and began, with laboured sprightliness, 
* Talking of absurdities, Miss Sydney,' (which we had not been 
talkinj^ of), ' I read such a story the other day, — ^in one of Miss 
Sinclair's amusing books, I think. Some old lady was advised to 
read the Bible, which she had never before it seemed, done. She 
did so, and took to it amazingly, thinking it so very entertaining ! 
Going in to dinner with some bishop a little while after, she 
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bought it woald quite suit him ; so, in a lively, conversational 
tone she said, ' What a shocking story that was, my lord, about 
David and IJriah!*" Meaning to point this at my victim, I 
looked at him full as I spoke. I was really horrified ! The black 
blood rushed to his temples, while his lips turned perfectly white. 
His eyes flashed fire, as his restless glance shot from face to face. 
I He seemed as if he would have sprung upon me like a tiger, but 
he suddenly turned and rushed out of the window on the lawn, 
where, as he stood with his back to us, I saw by his deep, awful 
inspirations, that he was trying to calm and cool down the fire and 
fury within—and no wonder. I can't tell you how conscience- 
stricken I was the moment the words had left my lips, and how 
deeply I still regret (spite of my jocularity) ever having spoken 
them— they were so wholly unchristian as well as so dastardly ; 
for how could the unfortunate man take notice of them when he 
must have known that to do so would have shown that he felt 
their sting P Most truly did and do I grieve for them ; and 
needed not the look of quick reproach which Miss Sydney gave 
me— reproach mingled with so much surprise and embarrass- 
ment, that I suppose till then she was not aware that I was ac- 
quainted with Captain Normanton's feelings for her. * Forgive 
me,' I said in a low, and really penitent voice. She shook her 
head, as her eyes dropped, and the colour mantled painfully in 
her cheek. Mrs. St. Clair looked disturbed, while the General 
seemed in consternation at the Captain's sudden flight, and kept 
looking from me to his daughter and from her to me, from under 
his shaggy eyebrows, with most displeased and inquiring 
glances. 

"I would have given anything never to have been, or to have 
been able to have gone out, and implored my victim's pardon. 
But that was impossible, for what reason could I give for 
appearing to think that the story contained any more elements 
of disturbance for him than for others P Something, however, 
must be done, for I felt sure that he never would be able to 
come back by himself and face us all again, so must die where 
be stood ; so I suggested to Miss Sydney that we should go out 
to him. She acceded instantly, showing thus most sweetly her 
double, kind forgiveness of him and me j and, I following her, 
vent up to him, and in the most winning manner began speaking 
to him : * You have been into Scotland, Captain Normanton, 
WeyoTi notP* 

** He seemed incapable of answering, and I never saw such 
painful emotion depicted on a countenance in my life. How I 
kted myself! I could but send up my sinful heart to G-od, and 
implore forgiveness, and a kinder spirit. At last he murmured 
lomething, and she continued in a kind tone asking him about 
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his journey. His answers gradually became less and less em* 
barrassed, and he seemed evidently touched by her kindness. 
For a moment I saw him look at her — 'twas but for a moment, 
but I wish I had not seen it-— the expression of his countenance 
haunted me for hours. Such a rush of almost woman's soilness 
came over that stern brow, mingled with so much of sadness, as 
completely, for the moment, altered the whole man, and again I ^ 
felt wretched at having added a needless pang to a heart already 
30 sorely tried. Your mother and the old man then joined ns, 
and the conversation became more general. Eut as we walked 
about the garden. Captain Normanton got near me, and said in 
a low, constrained voice, * I wish for some private conversation 
with you, Mr. Bruce.* I bowed my acquiescence, and he con- 
tinued : * If you are staying in this house, perhaps you will 
oblige me by taking a walk in the country ; if not, we can 
perhaps return to Dover together.' * I am not staying here,* I 
replied, * but return to town to-night, so I can walk back with 
you to Dover.* * Thank you,* he replied ; and bowing slightly 
m his dreadfully gentlemanlike manner, he returned to converse 
with General Sydney. 

" Now did not * my sin find me out P* You know that I have 
a horror of duelling, considering it wicked and childish; — 
wicked if you wish to kill — or be killed — childish if you don't, 
—bad any way. But 'here I am in for it,* I thought. In 
for whatP Duelling? No! certainly not — for I was deter- 
mined not to add sin to folly, — murder of the hand, to murder 
of the tongue — ^but * in for a challenge,* and then for what was 
much worse — the having to refuse it ; and then — contempt, and 
contumely, and disgrace; and a private hint from high 
quarters, enforced by public ones from million eyes and 
tongues, that * I had better leave the service.' 

" This was all very pleasant ! But I am really thankful to 
say that not for one passing moment did my mind waver. I 
dare say there was a great deal of pride in this — I am sure 
there was ; for somehow it is so difficult to keep oneself from 
that plague-spot, when one is making a sturdy stand against 
general opinion, even though for conscience* sake ; and I could 
not but feel, too, that those who do not mean to * use daggers,' 
should * speak ' none, and sorely did I lament that haste and 
intemperance of spirit which has so often brought me, (and will 
I fear bring me still oftener before it has done with me) into 
sin and trouble. Not but that the evil lies far deeper with me 
than mere heat and haste of temper — that is what you have, 
and I like it — as a choice of faults ; but mine is iniolerance of 
mind, and hardness of opinion, from which bitter roots 
proceed, naturally, bitter fruits. I grieve over them, I can't tell 
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you how much, for they bring the cause of Christ into disre- 
pute, and igive so much occasion for His enemies to triumph. 
How terrible when one really loves that Holy Being, to force 
Him to say : * These wounds have I received in the house of my 
friend.* xou have often spoken to me kindly and faithfully 
about this, St. Clair; do so continually, and add to your cautions 
—prayers. 

" After we had walked about a little while longer, we went 
in to luncheon, * with what appetite we might,' but that was not 
much. Nor did the * flow of soul* proceed with us much better; 
so we two belligerents soou took our leave, feeling that we had 
shortened each other's visits, and destroyed the pleasure of 
them too. (No bad thing perhaps.) We walked along in perfect 
silence till we got to those meadows which you have not 
forgotten, I dare say. When there, Captain Normanton began. 
(And oh, what a commotion I was in when he opened his flre ; 
and how I longed to exclaim, ' Tell jne flrst of all whether you 
are going to call me out or not.*) 

** * Mr. Bruce,' he said, * it would be useless after the agitation 
which I am conscious of having betrayed on your telling that 
absurd story at General Sydney's, to pretend not to have per- 
ceived — coming as it did immediately upon the General's thank- 
ing me for having procured Mr. St. Clair's promotion and 
appointment—that it was aimed at me. A little consideration, 
however, will I am sure, make you feel the ungenerous nature 
of such an attack, leaving me as it did without remedy, for by 
taking notice of it as an aflront, and resenting it as such in the 
way usual amongst gentlemen, I should lay myself open for 
every one to say that I was conscious of the justice of the 
application, and should therefore expose myself publicly to 
riaicule.* 

" (Here I began to breathe.) ' Whether, by my Citation I 
have done so with you or not,' he continued, * I cannot judge 5 
it depends upon whether your mind sees anything ridiculous in 
the strong reelings of a man— and I may say a gentleman-^ 
under a most cruel and slanderous attack,-^r whether it does 
not.* (How I wished myself in the river ! ) * I am inclined to 
think,' he continued — his measured, deliberate manner, 
which it seemed as if qo agitation could accelerate or emphasize, 
that you would not consider such feelings subject 01 mirth, 
or contempt ; and deeply, ineffaoeably wounded as I have been 
by so foul a suspicion having ever even entered your mind, I 
must yet so far have regard to my honour, as to enter a little 
into explanations which may tend to clear me from it, and to 
show that I am iiot guilty of the murderous intentions which 
you seem to hare attributed to mye.' 
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" He stopped, and I walked by bis side ia migbty embarrass- 
in en t, not hking even to bear my feet brusb tbrough tbe grass | 
of the meadow-— for I bad left tbe patbway wbolly to bim, in 
my humility. Perhaps be expected me to speak, and I wished 
to do so, but what could I say P I longed certainly to express 
my contrition for what I bad said, but still bis conduct did want 
explanation, and that checked me. At last be resumed : ' Yon 
have accused me, Mr. Bruce, in your own mind — and indeed 
before others too* (and here bis colour mounted) — * of a crime of 
the blackest die — one which has ever stood foremost in the 
catalogue of horrors : of pretending friendship, and intending 
—murder ! Such accusations are hard to brook ; and though I 
might treat them with the contempt which they deserve, yet I 
prefer telling you that they are unjust, and unfounded. Your 
idea, of course is, that I procured— purposely — an appointment 
for Mr. St. Clair on board a vessel destined to the fatal coast of 
Africa ; but that I did TMt do. His appointment and promotion, 
I am free to acknowledge, were my work ; and whatever my 
motive may have been, a young sailor without much fortune, or 
any particular interest, need not I think qaarrel with me for it. 
Dut the destination of his vessel was not only imknown to me 
at the time of his appointment, but my disturbance was so 
great when I learnt it, that I set off instantly for London, and 
stopped neither night nor day till, from the Western Highlands 
of Scotland I found myself within the walls of the Admiralty. 
I made every effort in my power to obtain an exchange of 
vessels, — spote to every one whom I thought could possibly 
help me ; till wearied, I suppose, with my importunity, I was 
given to imderstand, that the obtaining my first request was 
considered a great thing, and that I must not " expect to nomi- 
nate to stations also." ' You know me well enough, Mr. Bruce, 
at least nVt to doubt my word ; and you must therefore, I think, 
feel that the part of David towards Uriah I have not acted ; 
and if you have received that impression from Mr. St. Clair, 
perhaps you will have the kindness to inform bim that be has 
misjudged me.* * That impression was never received from bim,' 
Captain Normanton,* I replied ; * it was my own mind, and the 
appearance of things, which suggested it. And indeed I am 
proud for St. Clair's sake to say, that whenever I have spoken 
m any way against your proceedings — and I have done so 
perhaps too much, though to nim only — ^he has invariably spoken 
of you with forbearance and kindness, and blamed me for my 
harsh judgments.' (What a flame of emotions rushed to his j 
face ! ) ' But for what I have said to-day, I feel that I ought 
indeed greatly to entreat your forgiveness.* 'You have it, j 
Mr. Bruce/ he replied, with considerable feeling, * though one of 
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your hononrable mind may perhaps be able to form some idea of 
what it must have been to have had such an accusation brought 
against me — and before— others too.' And he coughed ner- 
vously, and looked around as at the prospect. 

" *I do feel it, Captain Norman ton,* i replied ; ' and cannot 
snflSciently hate myself for having made it, or for having allowed 
my mind to harbour even so black a thought.* I really did feel 
horrified at myself ; and when he spoke with so much feeling, 
and so readily forgave me — ^and when I thought too of the 
effort he had made to obtain your exchange, 1 could not but 
think of your words, that * you could name many good things 
in him.* Yet still I felt as if it would be insincere if I said 
nothing more and so let it be imagined that I thought he was 
rig^ht in all he had done, though being so much his junior — ^for 
I should think he is full ten years older than I am — I found it 
difficult to intrude mj opinion upon him. But I could not feel 
satisfied without domg it, so continued : * Yet, Captain Nor- 
manton, if you will at this moment of explanation allow me to 
speak my sincere opinion, I would say that I still think your 
exerting yourself to get St. Clair employed abroad just now, 
and separating him from Miss Sydney at such a moment, must 
he considered as anything but a kind, or a considerate act.' 

" How ghastly may a living face become ! But for the 
glowing fire of the eye, and the convulsive contractions of the 
brow and lips, I should have thought that I had a corpse stalk- 
ing by my side ! I could not but feel for him, for it must have 
been a moment of riving anguish to him. He must of course 
have suspected your engagement with Miss Sydney before, but 
the word that confirms a dreaded suspicion falls on the brain 
like fire ! I saw he could not speak ; so in mercy tried to do so 
myself. But it was impossible to turn oflf the stibject; so 
thinking that now the sword had entered, it were better to thrust 
it up to the hilt at once, I added, ' You must be aware. Captain 
Kormanton, that St. Clair is engaged to Miss Sydney.' 'I am 
aware of no such thing,* he answered fiercely, his eye glaring 
from out of his ashy countenance with demoniacal fire. ' It is 
the case however,' I continued, without seeming to observe the 
violence of his emotion ; * but of course, if you did not know it, 
that alters the case.' I had meant to soothe his feelings by 
saying this, but the moment the words were out of my mouth 
I could not but perceive their bitter irony. I thought I saw a 
terrible conflict going on in his mind ; but if that were the case, 
the better and more honourable part of his nature triumphed, 
and with a truthful boldness whicn recalled the honest blood to 
his cheek, he said, after a few minutes silence, * I have been 
brought, Mr» Bruce, by some strange means, into an extraor 
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dinaxy position with regard to you, and I feel tliat perluLps 
some farther explanation, however disagreeable, may be neces- 
sary. Your accusation of me, though you have retracted it as 
to its worst features, yet evidently proves that you think I have 
some particular reason for wislung Mr. St. Clair's absence at 
this time — and I will not deny that I may have. I perceive 
too, that you have formed your own opinion as to what that 
reaaon is — and in that too, you are not perhaps mistaken. 
That I have a high regard for Miss Sydney is true ; but it is 
also true that in what I have done I have endeavoured to study 
her happiness as much — ^at least I have meant to do so — as my 
own. X ou tell me that she is engaged to Mr. St. Clair— I 
ought not certainly to doubt your authority, as you are so great 
a friend of his* (said bitterly) ; * but I can only say that, when 
last hercj General Sydney told me positively that there was 
nothing settled between them ; and that indeed, through losses 
which I was grieved to find he had sustained, he dJd not think 
It likely that anything would ever come of the " childish non- 
sense," as he called it, that there had been between them— I 
repeat his own words. This was said in answer merely to an 
observation I took the liberty of making, as to the strange 
appearance which the two families living so completely together 
bore, and of the conjectures which would most likely jbe the 
consequence of such an arrangement. Understanding this 
therefore, to be the pase, you cannot charge me, I think, with 
acting a part hostile to Miss Sydney's interests, when I en- 
deavour to separate her from a young man whose attachment 
and constant society might become dangerous to her peace.' 

" He paused as if expecting me to speak, and I did so ; and 
informed him of General Sydney's having given his formal con- 
sent to your engagement before your departure. * Certainly,' I 
added, * if your conduct had been disinterested, I should have 
said it might have been kind and judicious ; but the feeling that 
a latent motive of your own lurked beneath the act cannot but 
alter one's estimate of it. You will forgive me for speaking so 
openly. Captain Normanton.* * Oh I certainly, certainly,' he 
replied; though evidently much irritated and offended at my 
observation, at which I am not surprised. * To separate them 
for a time,' I continued, * particularly when by doing so, yoa 
would further their future prospects of marrying and being 
happy together, might indeea be the act of a frieud— and may 
Goa grant that that be the issue ! — ^but to seek to separate them 
entirely, and destroy such love as theirs— that is an act, Captain 
I^ormanton, which I could envy no man.* I had lashed myseu 
up into quite a small storm, the waves whereof sur^ng to and 
fto$ were in no wise pacified by the coQtemptuous snule which I 
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8aw ostentatiously exhibited on onr fHend's curled lip. • You 
must excuse my smiliiig, Mr. Bruce,' said the irritating fellow (I 
didn't though), ' and, believe me, it is not in contempt of you or 
of your friend, for I am not quitij ignorant of the opinions which 
are usually held at your age on these subjects ; but trust on© 
who is of maturer years, — ^that the fancies of young heads seldom 
sink so very deep into young hearts as you seem inclined to' 
suppose.' (i could have murdered him — but didn*t ; and that 
ardent desire not transpiring through word or deed, he continued 
without interruption.) * I can fuUv believe that you think me 
thoroughly heartless, and thoroughly selfish, but on those points 
my conscience entirely acquits me ; and I can say with truth, 
that did I ;Qot think I had the means of making Miss Sydney 
happier than she could be by a miserable marriage with a young 
man without fortune, like Mr. St. Clair, I womd abandon afl 
thoughts of her for ever. — ^As it is, she shall at least be allowed 
to make her choice.' * She has done that already. Captain Kor- 
manton,* I replied, with infinite malice and vengeance — * and 
UTevocably, or I am much mistaken.* *We shall see,' he answered, 
with that complacent pretriumphant smile which We have ofbeii 
said was so utterly insufferable. I was too much irritated to 
speak ; not, I am sorry to say, that I purposely laid any restraint 
on my imruly member, but that there poured in upon my mind 
ftuch an emharras de richeises in the way of vituperation, scorn, 
insult, fury, invective, &c. — all which solicited clamorously to 
be made use of— that whilst I was running through them to 
select what could best suit my triple purnose of insulting him; 
avenging you, and relieving ipyself, isuddenly discovered that 
my temper was cooled, and that the choice moment of revenge 
hail escaped ; so finding myself silent— silent I remained, ^^o- 
thing on earth, you know, subdues like silence! The Mast word' 
may claim its ' Ovation,' but the ' Triumph' must be invariably 
decreed to the ' first silence.' It drops like lead on vour oppo* 
nent ; who, expecting resistance, finds it not, and mils to the 
ground. He strives to raise himself, to explain, to soften off, to 
retract, to conciliate; — while the consciousness of your quiet 
scrutiny makes him sink deeper and deeper into the mire, i et 
I envy not the man who can systematically pursue this plan of 
subjugation, — who can calmly, in supjjosed supjeriority, watch 
the struggles of another, and enjoy nis confusion. 1 have as 
much respect for the brute who can bear to subdue an animal to 
his own fantastic ways, bv starving it and keeping it from rest. 
No I I prefer a thousand times the man whose vehemence lays 
him open to blame on every side ; and would rather help an ad- 
versary to all his excuses, and through all his difficulties, than take 
the cool-blooded station and callous feelings of the other for a 
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moment. Involuntarily, therefore, it was, that on this occasion 
that station was assumed by me (and that bv reason of hot, 
not cold-bloodedness). But the effect was tne same on the 
unhappy Captain, who began explaining away his confidence, and 
frittering away his hopes, and his feelings, and his wishes, till he 
left his moral self the most threadbare skeleton in creation. His 
excuses however, though I coiild not but perceive their sophistry, 
left me at least with the full persuasion of his really strong 
attachment to Miss Sydney, and of his willingness to devote 
every energy of his life to her happiness (according to his own 
ideas and tashions). So, vexed ana troubled as I was, I could 
not help feeling and speaking more kindly to him than I had 
been able to do before. And so we parted 

" You need not I am sure fear anything more for Miss Sydney 
than the annoyance of his assiduities — ^though that is bad enough. 
Indeed, what can you fear when vou have her father's word, and 
her heart P England is a land or liberty, and happily not of the 
license it was a century ago,— and chaises and four and men in 
masks are at a discount. So rest in peace, brave son of Neptune! 
* Give trouble to the winds-^hope and be undismayed !' As long 
as I am on shore I shall keep a sharp look-out ahead and let 
you know how things go on ; and it is not for me to bid you 
raise your trusting eye to a Higher and Greater Watcher,— 
Watcner and Buler too I I have little more to say, for of com- 
mon news I have none, and for it you care nothing ; and me- 
thinks, I need not make excuses for not having done justice even 
to an ' Office frank ;' for if your anchor is a-peak when you begin 
this portentous epistle, it will probably be stuck fast in the 
pleasant mud of the Bight of Bexmi before you have finished it. 

"Ever yours, 

"NoEMAN Beucb." 
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CHAPTEE XXV, 

The intolerant world might have its evil-speaking hushed into silencd 
before the devout might which labours for the hire, not ot silver and gold^ 
but of saved souls, — and the sunny godliness which is loftiest gain.— ^ 
Arranged Jrcm, " Merkland.** 

It was ia yain» after reading Brace's letter, that I tned, as Lc 
liad told me, to " give trouble to the winds they would not 
take it, or if they did, it was only to hlow it back again with 
twofold violence to my heart. I had not yet attained the l)]e88- 
ing of a thoroughly trustful spirit, and my mind tormented itself 
with wilfully imagining evil to the being I loved so well. Her 
letter lay by me unopened — unremembered indeed, for a time — 
80 absorbed was I in troublous thoughts about herself ; but at 
length, remembering it, I snatched it up with repentant haste, and 
eagerly read its soothing, cheering words. She knew nothing 
of course of Captain Normanton's communication to Bruce ; but 
she coi^ld fully feel from his manner, that he had by no means 
given up his former intentions with regard to herself. But 
annoying as this was, she felt confident she said, of her own 
heart and of the love and mercy of Grod; and she spoke in 
bright and joyful words of the happiness of our reunion, and of 
the blessedness of our being one in heart even then. She talked 
of the sunny cottage we were to have when I returned, the 
flowers we were to cultivate, the books we were to read, the 
godly works of mercy we were to do together^till my heart 
glowed within me at the bright picture that she drew, and my 
eager fancy placed already naif within my grasp its enchanting 
hapniness. 

Yet after a time, I could not but think that beneath this veil 
of radiant colouring which she had thrown over the future, there 
lay a deep depression in her heart ; and though I grieved to 
think it should be so, I could not but the more admire the dis- 
interestedness of that love which strove rather to comfort me 
than to obtain sjrmpathy for its own troubles, and I determined 
that neither her efforts nor her example should be lost upon me. 
1 therefore — ^after impulsively thanking my God for giving her 
such strength, and blessing me with the love of such a being — 
sat down to write to her in the same strain of animated hope ; 
and cheered and strengthened by the effort which God enabled 
me to make, I finished my whole letter without one complaint 
or one murmipring expression, though the thought that it was 
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the last which for years I should write to her £ram England 
almost at times overcame my resolution. 

With Bruce I could not so well sustain my efforts at cheerful- 
ness. I thanked him however a thousand times for his kind- 
ness, and for his promise of watching over Maiy's happiness, 
and letting me know how things went on,— a promise which I 
valued now more than ever, as I saw plainly by Mary's letter, 
that should any trouble arise to her, sue would be cautious not 
to mention it, so that she might be suffering— «orely suffering, 
while I was hoping that all was well and prospering with her. 

My letters concluded, I went to my cabin, and commending 
myself to Grod, slept the dreamless > sleep which is so often in 
mercy granted to those whose waking hours are sad ; and having 
obtained leave to go on shore the next morning — ^we were to sau 
in the evening — the rising sun found me once more treading the 
smooth lawns of Mount Edgecumbe — once more enjoying its 
mild air and exquisite scenery. I gathered a flower, one of 
the " psle perishing " flowers of autumn, and on my return to 
the ship I put it into my letter to Mary, telling her to keep it 
till I should redeem it with more glowing flowers from sunnier 
lands. Then sealing and despatching my letters, I was soon 
busily engaged in my part of the bustlmg business of getting the 
ship under way. f 

There was scarcely a ripple on the ir ater and we moved but 
slowly, so that England was stiU in sight the next morning. But 
before nightfall I saw, from the masthead, the last dim line that 
marked where my country lay, sink down, down into the leaden 
ocean. It was like burying my dead, and I felt desolate 
indeed! 



" Taking a last look of the old land, sir P " said Lawrence, 
who had seen me go up aloft, and watched till I lighted on deck 
again. 

" Yes, Lawrence ; she's fairly down now. May God's blessing 
rest on her, and on those we love in her." 

" Amen, sir," said the old man, reverentially ; " no one can 
blame one for blessing the land where one is born, nor the friends 
who are friends to us in it. It is but natur*." 

** It is nature, and duty too," I replied. ** But what do you 
mean by * friends who are friends P ' those who are not friends, 
are not friends, are they P " 

" Ah ! you're too sharp upon me, Mr. St. Clair," said the old 
man good-humouredly, with a sly sideways nod of the head,— 
** too sharp by half; but I take it, you know pretty well what I 
mean too.'* 
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'* Wiy, I rather think 1 do," I said ; " at leaftt I suppose you 
mean that those who stand in the place of friends are not always 
friendly, and that you would ask a blessing only on those who 
were so." 

" That's it, sir, right enough," he replied 5 " and that I say 
again, is natur'." 

•* It may be," I observed ; " but a better Teacher than nature 
tells us to do more than that, Lawrence. We are told to * lore 
our enemies,' and to ' bless them that curse us.' " 

•* Well, sir, that's very good — and I've nothing to say against 
it, as to the matter of tdk ; but I'm doubtful as to how I should 
set about a-doing it." 

" Why, it is rather difficult to be sure," I replied ; and a sigh 
arose as I felt how difficult it was ! ** But great things are said 
to encourage us to it : * That ye may be the children of your 
Father who is in heaven ;' ' and if children then heirs, heirs of 
God, and joint-heirs with Christ.' These are great promises for 
such as you and me, Lawrence." 

" Yes, sir, they are mighty-sounding promises, indeed. And 
yet I can't rightly say as X understand what they mean. I am 
but a poor scnolard, Mr. St. Clair, and haven't but little book- 
larnin', more's the pity." 

" More's the pity indeed, for it is a great thing to be able to 
read, and get one's head and heart supplied from the stores of 
wiser mincu, especially from the ftdl abundant store of the word 
of God." 

" Why as to that I can read pretty smartly in the Testament 
too ; but I han't got no time you see, let alone having no Bible 
here on board." 

" Did you read it much when you were on shore P" 

** I can't say, sir, as I did — much ; Ay wife — she that's gone, 
poor soul !-^was always a begging me to read it, and read it, and 
I did so two or three times to pleasure her. But bless you ! I 
(iouldn't xmderstand it, you see ; and there was but little profit 
nor pleasure in going over and over what might a'most ha' been 
Chinee for me." 

** Couldn't you underistand what you read P " 

" I could muke out the words, sir — least-ways many of 'em ; 
but I couldn't no how make out what it was all about. Why, if 
ou was to ^o and listen to a shipmate in the midst of his yarn, 
e might spm it as long as he would, but if you didn't know the 
beginnin' of it, you'd never rightly understand the end." 

** That's true ; but have you never had any instruction as to 
the things of God ? You've at least been to the service every 
Sunday on board, and that must have taught you something." 

»* WeD, it may have taught me a summut, sir ; for I'm not 
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quite like the Hindoos or Joss-worsliippers neither; I know 
better than that too. I know there is oat one God, and that 
Jesus Christ is His Son, as they say ; but any more than that I 
can't say as I see my way through at all. 1 often wonder in- 
deed, why our chaplains and such sort, don't talk plainer 
for us poor fellows, and explain matters a little more — ^it 
would do a power of good! IVe been a church-goer now, 
on sea and land, these sixty years pretty nigh, and yet I 
comes out of church knowing no more than when I goes into 
it, and the same may be said of scores and scores of us ; and 
it will be a hard thing and weary work when death comes on, 
to have to travel a road not one step of which one knows. It's 
different with you voung gentlemen ; you've fine larnin' given 
you, and a power of masters and teachers from the time you can 
speak. And yet I'm minded sometimes, that after all, some of 
you aren't much better neither, than we poor ignorant seamen. 
I'm not speaking of you, Mr. St. Clair, as you well know sir, 
nor of many others ; but some, I think you must see yourself, 
sir,— no offence I hope, — ^isn't much the better of the larnin' 
they've got." 

"That is because the right beginning was not made with 
them, Lawrence, more than with you. No knowledge can make 
the heart right but the knowledge of the ways, and the wiU, 
and, above all, the love of God. I can speak to that from expe- 
rience, for till very lately, — till last year indeed, — I cannot say 
that I really knew anything clearly of Christ's holy religion." 

"But you was never a wild un like many of the others 
neither," said the old man, looking at me with a kind sort of 
respect in his mild countenance. 

" And who is a better or a steadier seaman than you, Law- 
rence P " I said, smiling, <n answer to his kindly look ; " and 
yet you say you still want the teaching which I wanted too 
before?" 

The colour deepened in the old seaman's swarthy cheek as he 
answered my compliment with a little bow of natural courtesy, 
and a smile of rather sad expression. 

" I thank ye, sir, you was always one of a kind speech ; but 
somehow that'll not c(o, as my old woman, God bless her 1 used 
to say^there's summut amiss yet. Hauling a rope taut, or 
stanCUng to your guns like a man, can't 'arn heaven for you no 
hows ; i can t have so poor a thought of it as that comes to, let 
it be how it will." 

" I am heartily glad you haven't," I replied. " If you had, I 
should feel that there were but little hopes for you ; but now I 
thinkyou're in a fair way of getting what you want." 

"How so, sirP" he said, withdrawing his eye from the 
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horizon, which/ with the habitual watchfulness of a sailor he had 
been instinctively examining during most of our conversation, 
and fixing it suddenly on me ; ** sure I scarce knows what I do 
want." 

" I can tell you though I think. You want to hear some- 
tliing that you can understand about Grod, and you want to know 
how you can get your sins pardoned; — ^you want to feel at 
ease about all this, and comfortable in your mind. Isn't 
that it P" 

" Why yes, sir, youVe hit it pretty nigh, I believe," said the 
old man with an animated air ; " and if you can tell me how to 
get these things, why I shall be uncommon glad, and will thank 
you kindly too." 

" I will try what I can do," I said ; " but I'm afraid I shall be 
bat a poor master, for I am only a poor learner as yet myself. 
However if it be but a little, that's better than nothing : so what 
I shall first say shall be in the words of the blessed Lord 
Himself : * Ask, and ye shall receive.* Have you ever asked 
God to teach you, Lawrence P " 

" I can't say as I have, sir " he answered ; " nor do I rightly 
know how to." 

" If I had promised to give you anything you wanted, shouldn't 
you know how to ask me for it P " 
" To be sure I should." 

** Do just the same then to Grod ; ask him with your heart, as 
you would speak to a friend in secret. Just say, * O Lord teach 
me to know and love Thee,' and look for His answer in yourself, 
and in things about you. He wiU not speak Himself to you in 
any miraculous way, but will speak through the voices of other 
people, and through books which you may read, and through 
the comfort He will send into your heart. Voices of men and 
books are instruments which He uses; but unless He make 
your heart ready and willing to listen and learn, they will be of 
no use to you." 

" That sounds reasonable," he replied. ** So I'm to ask Him 
to give me power to understand, and then I'm to listen to those 
who will teach me — to you Mr. St. Clair, sir, if you'll be so 
good." 

" Yes ; but you must always remember and ask God to teach 
you as to whether what I say is truth or not, for I may be 
mistaken. If you trust to Him, He will be sure to lead you 
right." 

I then spoke to him as well as I was able of his own fallen state 
through sin, and of God's mercy in sending a Saviour— of that 
Saviour's love in dying for him, and of the pleasure of working 
for such a firiend ; and it was touching to see how the old man 
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listened to words which for the first lime bore a distinct mean« 
ing to his mind and brought a softening feeling to his heart. I 
spoke on till my own soul kindled with the high themes of which 
I treated; and as I enlarged on the love which made Christ 
** while we were yet sinners, die for us," and saw the tears 
gather slowly in the old man's dim blue eye as he listened, I 
seemed to enter into the apostle's feelings of apparently surprised 
enthusiasm when he exclaimed, " Herein is love ! " 

That conversation, and others which I had with Lawrence 
and with some of my messmates, were of great use to me ; and I 
fully felt the truth of the words, " They that water shall them- 
selves be watered." I felt my own soul grow in grace, and 
strength, and love ; and by so often speaking of the free salva- 
tion of Christ, I found my own soul opening to understand that 
blessed doctrine, and though I could not yet dare to take it to 
myself, yet I began to understand somewhat of the abiding 
peace of Mary's, and the rapturous joy of Bruce's spirit, under 
the conviction of it, and besought that, like them, t too might 
learn fully to rejoice in God my Saviour. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

But more-^thy billows and thy depths have more ; 
High hearte and brave are gather'd to thy breast ; 
They hear not now the booming waters roar. 
The battle-thunders cannot break their rest : 
Keep thy red gold, and gems, thou stormy grave. 
Give back the true and brave. 

To thee the love of woman hath gone down ; 
Dark roll thy waves o'er manhood's noble head ; 
O'er youth's bright locks, and beauty's flow'ry crown,— 
Yet must thou hear a voice : " Restore the dead." 
Earth shall reclaim her precious things of thee ; 
Give back the dead^ thou sea 1 

Mas. Hemans. 

We sailed pleasantly before the wind for some time, and con- i 
gratulated ourselves on having calm weather through the gene- | 
rally stormy Bay of Biscay. But it did not, tmfortunately, last | 
lon^ ; for just as we were clearing the bay and rounding Cape 
Finisterre, the wind chopped round full in our teeth, and after 
heading us for some days, blew such a gale as I think I never 
saw in my life. 

We could not show a stitch of canyass bat what it was split | 
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into ribbons in a moment ; not a man of ns took off onrdrippbg 
and drenched clothes for upwards of three days and nights. 
Our foremast went by the board, and had nearly carried me with 
it ; but old Lawrence saw it coming, and having always of late, 
the good old man ! had a special eye to me when he could, he 
seized me from behind by the coUar of my jacket, and with 
rough, but saving violence, jerked me away with a force that 
stretched me my whole length on the deck. I lay stunned for a 
moment, but was roused almost immediately by a tremendous 
shock, which made the whole ship quiver from her bows to her 
stem. I started up just as every one else almost fell fiat down, 
— ^for we had been forced to put the helm up, and let the vessel 
run before the wind, and she had been ploughing through the 
waters at such a furious rate, that the sudden check overthrew 
everything. We thought all was over with us. It seemed 
evident that we had struck upon a rock, and it was equally 
evident that we must go down. The ship being stuck fast 
offered of course an infinitelv greater resistance to the on-coming 
waves than when driven before the wind ; and they now struck 
her with such force, that it seemed a miracle that she hung 
together for a moment. 

We had previously fired guns as signals of distress, but now 
they were all quite useless. Consternation sat on every face, 
and happy indeed was he who had not then his " faith to seek." 
Trial enough it was for those whose anchor for eternity was cast 
on safe shores, but what it must have been for others one dare 
not think I My first feeling was heart>lifting thankfulness that 
Mary was not there } my second, one of agony, lest I should be 
lost to her. Then succeeded a wonderful calm, a peaceful giving 
up of myself, and her, and everything, to the good governance of 
Grod — to His gracious keeping. The thorough feeling that " love 
ruled might " — left no room for fear within my heart. 

The happiness of that moment of perfect tru^t I ceui never 
forget ; nor can words convey the idea of it to another. I had 
not sought it, but had merely power passively to receive the 
impressions which God was pleased to make upon my mind ; but 
never can I be sufficiently grateful that they were of a nature 
not only to afford me such strength and peace then, but to be a 
perpetual source of thankful enjoyment whenever their blessed 
remembrance returned upon my soul. 

t have often since felt this same unsought supernatural peace 
and quietpde poured into my heart under circumstances of 
exciting trouble, — ^but never to the same degree as then. 

I was soon, however, roused to a fresh sense of the fearful 
strait we were in by the rough grasp of old Lawrence's iron 
hand. He shook mme as if bidding me farewell, though the old 
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habits of discipline and respect, mixing curiously witli the feeling 
of equality produced by a common danger, made him beg my 
pardon for doing so. 

" It's all right, with you, sir," he added, " and I feel somehow 
as if it was with me too. — God bless you, sir ! God bless you for 
teaching me the way to Heaven ! And if I get there, as I hope, 
through the blessed Lord, it will be pleasant to thank you for 
it there again — and for ever." 

I wrung the old man's hand in silence, for my soul was for 
the moment overpowered at the idea he presented before it, of 
liis being for ever grateful to me for his salvation. I could hare 
prostrated myself in devoted adoration before God ; and I felt 
an almost delirious gratitude— enhanced by the terror of that 
dread hour — ^at thinking that the soul of this humble, childlike 
Christian might be saved through my instrumentality — "snatched 
as a brand from the burning," or (which image, as may be sup- 
posed, came with peculiar force to me at that moment) caught 
up as a drowning wretch from the whelming waters. " Oh, the 
riches both of the depths and of the heights of redeeming love ! " 
Oh ! the ineffable power of God, which at such a moment could 
transport the soul into regions of happiness which in securer 
hours we might seek for long in vain ! 

After a few moments, Lawrence again spoke, though it was 
with diflSculty that his voice could be heard amid the din and 
clash of noises which surrounded us. We were all clinging to d 
the rigging, or lashed to other parts of the vessel to save our- ' 
selves from being washed overboard, for every mountain-wave 
that came broke over us, and swept the deck from stem to 
stem. 

"There's no saying you know, sir," he began, "how these 
sort of things may turn out, and you may get ashore while I go 
to the bottom ; it so, you'll remember the iad, at Mrs. Storer's, 
No. 25, Paradise Court, Pancrass. His father, and mother, and 
gra'mother's dead, and the old man will be gone then, too ; and | 
he is but a slip of a lad, and never was a strong *un, and a help- i 
ing hand, or a kind word even, does a deal o' good sometimes 
when the heart is down as his is like to be. He took on dreadful 
bad when my poor woman went, but then he had me with him ; i 
but now — all alone— " 

The old man turned away, for his voice was choked. I I 
assured him, that should God spare ipy life, I would always I 
keep an eye upon the boy. He nodded in grateful acknow* 
ledgment ; but he feared to speak, I think, lest his pent-up , 
feelings should give way. I said a few cheering words, and | 
after a wliile, recovering himself, he began again, but with great 
hesitation:— j 
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" If it should be t'other way, sir — ^for no one knows how these 
things may chance— and I should be the one to be spared — if 
there was anything I could do for yon, Mr. St. Glair, I should 
be proud and happy to do it ; — ^that is — ^not happy, like — for I 
pray the Lord it may not be so — ^but ready, you know, sir,— 
glaa to pleasure you, if there were anythingf you might wish." 

" Thank jrou, Lawrence," I replied. " These greedy waters 
will never give up my body I suspect, if once they get it, but 
if by any chance it should be found, I should wish you to take 
this ring off my finger, and my letter-case from my pocket, and 
let Miss Sydney have them, when you could, and give this 

Picture round my neck to my dear mother ; tell her it was what 
loved best on earth, of things not living — so sent it to her." 
As I said this, the thought of what the sorrow of the two 
beings I loved so much would be, rushed so fearfully over mjr 
mind, that it overwhelmed me for a moment. My head sunlc 
upon my arm, and a storm of uncontrollable anguish heaved my 
breast ; but it was a suffering too deep for tears, and found vent 
only in groans of mortal agony. 

" Don't take on, sir," said the old seaman, in a hoarse voice ; 
" I'll do it, please God, though I prijr the Lord I mayn't have 
it to do. But am I to say never a word from you to tn^ young 
lady P Nothing but the ring and the pocket-book P " 

"Nothing — nothing," I replied hastily ; " our hearts are one, 
old man, and she will know what I would say." 

At that moment there was a cry that tne dead-lights were 
stove in, and the water pouring in torrents into the captscin's 
cabin. 

All then gave themselves up for lost ; and the frantic shrieks 
of despair, mingled with oaths and curses, which sounded on 
every side—joined to the creaking and groaning of the timbers, 
the raving of the winds, and furious tumult of the waters—- 
made it seem as if we were in the infernal regions. It was in 
vain that I tried to speak a word of peace and faith to those near 
me — the God whom they had despised in the day of safety, they 
seemed to find an insane joy in blaspheming m their hour of 
peril ; and such horror seized me at hearing their fearful oaths 
as almost took away every particle of my strength. 

The only being to whom my words seemed of any comfort 
was joung Somerville, who, crouched down by my side, was 
slinging to me with one hand, whilst the other was clasped over 
his eyes, as though, with the sight, he could shut out also the 
sense of danger. Through his slight fingers however, the tears 
trickled fast, as he rocked himself from side to side, murmuring 
with his touching, childish voice, *' If I could only have seen him 
again l-^i£ I oould only haye seen him once more I" 
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Well did I feel who that " him was ; and the yeaminflf love 
of this young heart touched me to the very soul. I bade hiin. 
not despair, but pray to God to love and to protect him for His 
sake who, when on the raging waters said " Peace," and they 
obeyed Him ; and as he listened to my words, the mournful cry 
of his heart ceased, and he answered, " I will — will." 

Lowering the boats was out of the question — they could not 
have lived a moment in such a sea. !But as long as there was 
life, there was hope ; so I lashed the boy to a coop that was 
near, and bid him do what he could to save himself, and then, 
trust himself to the mercy of God. All this takes Ipng ixx 
telling, but occupied but few minutes in doing. 

Lawrence had disappeared from my side. I had been busied 
with Edward Somerville, so had not seen what had become of 
him; but on looking round I just caught a glimpse of his 
weather-beaten head disappearing down the hatchway. I started 
forward to follow }iim, for I unaerstood in a moment what was 
the forlorn-hope on which he had bravely volunteered, and I 
determined to lessen his danger, if possible, by sharing it. But 
the Captain bade me stay where I was. 

" There are hands enoi%h for the work," he said, "if it can 
be done ; if not " 

I then found that four other men had been ordered below to 
help Lawrence, and I had nothing to do but to wait the anxious 
result like the rest. I went back to Somerville, who had been 
in despair when he saw me leave his side, and told him he must 
rouse his spirits and try to look boldly on the danger, or he 
would never be ready, if called on, to venture his life as that 
brave old seaman had done. This animated him a little ; but he 
was so young! — scarcely twelve years old— and so slight and 
weakly ! Oh ! parents little know what they do when they send 
their children out on such hard services. It was far worse, as I 
have said before, in those days — fifteen years ago-— than it is now, 
and boys were sent out at an earlier age ; but it is bad enough 
^ven now, Orod knows I 

The moments seemed like ages as we waited to see if the men 
below succeeded in their bold attempt; but many had not 
passed, when a man who had secured himself in amongst the 
mizen shrouds exclaimed that " one of them had been washed 
out of the cabin- window," the sad truth of which was in a few 
moments more fearfully confirmed by the body being borne 
towards us on the crest of a huge wave, and cast with frightful 
force on the deck, half hid in a shroud of froth and foam. 
Though we all had to cling on to the ship for our lives, yet manj 
an effort was made to catch the body as it passed and saye it 
^rom the fury of the waters ; but in vain I and horrible it was 
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to see it tlirown about, and dashed against the masts and sides^ 
striking against first one thing, then another, as the retreating 
waters dragged it over again. 

The moment I saw it I knew it to be Lawrence's body ; and I 
might have been certain too, hj the tranquillity of the features, 
and the helpless manner in which it rolled over and over in the 
waters — ^the long thin hair now swept across the face, and now 
streaming back from the high daring brow — that the spirit of 
the brave old man was not there, but at peace. Yet when once 
again the body — now sinking, now floating — was borne past us 
in the sea, and thrown against the ship's side close to me as I 
was still standing on the waist near Somerville, I lost all thought 
of everything but saving him, and loosing my hold of the vessel, 
I caught at his clothes as he passed, and was in a moment 
dragged overboard with him. 

What a shriek came from Edward Somerville as he saw me go 
over! — ^piercing, in the shrillness of liis child's voice, through all 
the roanng and raving of the storm ; for what can drown the cry 
of human agony P 

But soon the gurgling waters as they poured in at my ears and 
down mj gasping throat, choked all sense and hearing. I was a 
good swimmer, but what could human arms avail agamst such a 
sear— against such waves, breaking as they did against the vessel, 
and rushing back with such fury against the other waters as sent 
their clashmg heads curling to the very sky, while around them 
was a chaos of foaming eddies and whirlpools P Exertion was 
Tain, and human strength as nought ! A moment's struggling, 
a moment's frightful, frantic agony, one gasp— another— and 
another— and the ^een waters had closed above my head ; and 
then came a sensation of indescribable peace, and a bright glory 
flitted before me, mingled with visions of green flelds, and 
meadows, and calm waters ; then sleep — sleep— sleep. 

[As much of the narratiye following the events just recorded could not 
have been circumstantially known to Mr. St. Clair, it is thought best io 
T0lsi,U it 8U3 received from other sources.] 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

FeorM eadi sight and terrible each sound 
We witness'd then ; yet in that hour we found 

Hope's sure and steadfast anchor to the soul ; 
Mortal with immortality was crown 'd, 

And the blest spirit sought its glorious goal 

Where blasts can never rave, nor angry billows roll. 

Bernard Babton, 

Whbn tHe men wHo had gone below with Lawrence witnessed 
liis dreadful fate, they rushed out of the cabin in mad despair, 
and breaking open the spirit-room, soon lost all sense of danger 
in frantic inebriation. They staggered on deck with cans of 
spirits ; which they distributed to the rest, and in a moment all 
was wild disorder. The voices of the officers were exerted in 
Tain-~fdl subordination was at an end. Many of them roUing 
about the deck, or lying in helpless intoxication, were swept 
overboard; while others rushing below, drank till they fell 
dead upon the spot, or were drowned by the waters which 
rushed m in torrents between the decks. 

The Captain felt that all hope was gone; but his courage 
never deserted him, and he continued with admirable coolneBs 
to give his orders to such of the crew as still remained able and 
willing to obey them. Every instant seemed the last ; the vessel 
was fast filling, and had she not been kept up by the rocks 
beneath, she must soon have settled and gone down. At length 
the vast weight of water in the lower deck proved too much for 
her timbers to sustain, and crash went the whole after-part of 
the vessel, the masts rolling over with a force which sent the 
sheeted spray up to the very clouds, and involving in their fall 
multitudes of the hapless men. But a few now remained, and 
Captain Seymour saw, with unspeakable horror, that Edward 
Somerville was not amongst them. He had felt a father's kind- 
ness for the boy ; and his loss overcoming the firmness which 
had stood all the rest, he burst into an agony of tears. 

Suddenly, almost as by miracle, the wind fell, and a long 
streak of light appeared on the western horizon. Quickly it 
spread ; and the clouds lifting like a curtain, the splendid beams 
of the setting sun shone fiercely across the heaving ocean, 
lighting up with sad and mocking glory the rbmnants of the 
miserable wreck, and falling on a rugged shore, which Captain 
Seymour instantly recognized as that of the Bay of Yigo. 
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Hope now sprung np in erery breast ; but soon the sun had 
sank, and the evening shades had darkened into night. Thej 
had no means of raismg a signal or of striking a light, and at 
length their despair rose again to frenzy. Some dashed them 
down upon the deck in agony of spirit ; while others, with yells 
of execration, cursed God and all around them. 

** Silence there !" cried the Captain, gloomily, when he heard 
those horrid sounds ; " don't tempt the devil to do worse by us 
than he has done already !" 

But his voice had lost all power over those desperate men ; 
and horrible to say, in the midst of their frantic oaths, part oi 
the remainder of tlie deck gave way, and most of them were 
suddenly whelmed in the black waters. In the utter darkness 
they could do nothing to save themselves ; and after a few 
gasps of agonv, some-*curses mingling with the bubbling waters 
as they dosed over their heads«-went down to endless night,-^ 
some perished, calling with frantic energy on God, and some- 
one only — ^breathed forth words of peace and holy trust, till 
gently he sank to those dark depths which for him were illu- 
mined by a Saviour's presence ! 



Of all the crew, two only now remained upon the wreck : the 
Captain, and an old Irish seaman, the most reprobate of them 
all; and a horrifying silence having succeeded to the shrieks 
and cries of the drowning, each was seized with the terrific fear 
that he was the last, sole-living, among the drifting dead! 
Neither of them for a time durst speak, lest this dreadful fear 
should be confirmed. At length, an unconscious groan burst 
from Captain Sejrmour. 

" Avast there !" shouted the old seaman in a voice of horror, 
his superstitious fancy conjuring up the idea that possibly the 
spirits of the unsheeted dead might be keeping unwelcome 
watch by his side. 

" Who's that P" exclaimed the Captain, in his turn. 

" Tim Connor ! " answered the half-intoxicated man, ending 
with the ordinary seaman's oath. 

" For God's sake," exclaimed Captain Seymour, *' let's have 
no more of that, there is no need to brave God any farther. 
Ah !" he murmured, " it is said : ' Because of swearing the land 
moumeth ;' and surely one might add : ' Because or swearing 
the sea devoureth.' " 

But he felt that it was waste of time at that moment, to say 
more to the obdurate and wretched infidel beside him ; but 
deeply struck by the events that had passed, he mutely 
Ibiough the darknessi looked up to heaven, though he knew not 
u 2 
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what to ask or what to Bay. His spirit felt its deep need, 
while scarcely knowing what he needed ; bat the inarticulate 
appeal was understood by Him in whose hand are the hearts of 
all men, and his spirit felt soothed and strengthened. 

Then there came back upon his mind the remembrance of a 
conversation of Mr. St. Clair's with Lawrence, which he had 
happened to overhear, in which the former had told the old 
seaman, that " without the teaching of the Holy Spirit, nothing 
could do the soul good and though it had passed nnheeded at 
the time — for his mind was then totally indifferent on those 
subjects— -vet now, roused and shaken out of his lethargy, the 
contrast of his own sensations with the hardened recklessness of 
Connor made him think of the forgotten words, and a trembling 
hope arose that he might, at that fearful hour, be for the first 
time under the blessed teaching of the Holy Spirit. Storm 
and death, and the waters and the winds, were for the moment 
forgotten I 



'* Light ahoy !" suddenly shouted Connor in a voice of ecstasy, 
starting to his feet. 

Not a word was spoken — the anxiety was too intense. But 
then, they saw the li^t diverging from the straight course, 
stopping now here — ^now there. Why did it not come on to 
them P The suspense was maddening ! 

Captain Sevmour maintained his outward calm as he intently 
watched it; but Connor franticly raged and stormed, when, 
stamping with reckless fiiry on the quivering deck, it gave way, 
and ne was gone in a moment ! He caught at some broken 
boards, which saved him from falling at once into the sea ; but he 
felt them yielding with his weight and slipping from his 
numbed hands. Lower and lower he went, till the chill waters 
dashed around his feet — Slower and lower, till he sunk and rose 
with their heaving motion. The crumbling boards escaped 
from his ^asp, and he hung but by a piece of iron which bad 
caught his clothes. He shrieked aloud, imploring the captain 
for the " love of God and his precious soul, not to let him droirn, 
and bum in hell!" 

He continued calling out in frightful agony whenever the 
drowning waters would let him speak, while Captain Seymour 
was devising means of helping him. The clouds had become 
broken, anf between their dark masses the waning moon occa- 
sionally illumined the scene of horror which surrounded them. 
The waves were literally strewn with dead bodies and broken 
pieces of the wreck ; vet the most fearful sight of all was Connor s 
convulsed face^ as ne hung quivering between life and death. 
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Captain Seymour scarcely dared stir, lest the disjointed boarda 
should give way with him too ; bnt at last he contrived to throw 
a rope to the drowning man. Connor seized it with the eager- 
ness of despair ; but as he endeavoured to raise himself by it, 
he unhooked his clothes from the piece of iron that had before 
sustained him, when failing to get footing on the vessel, he fell 
back with such force that Captain Seymour was dragged down 
with the jerk, and whelmed with him in the waters. 

Connor was by this time quite exhausted, and Captain 
Seymour's strength could ill suffice to support them both. He 
had given up all hope of the boat, not having seen its light for 
some time ; but his joy may be conceived, when just at that 
moment it came suddenly round from behind the vessel which 
had hid it from sight, the ruddy glare from the lantern at the 
bow gleaming strangely on his death-like face. 

" Here ! for the love of Grod !" he gasped, 

Connor was past speaking. 

The boatmen strained every nerve, and the bent oars quivered 
in the air, as they sent the flashing spray in every direction. 
But all efforts for a time seemed vain, for the tangled masses 
of wreck which they encountered impeded their passage on 
every side. 

Captain Seymour's strength was almost spent, yet he could 
not quit his hold of the poor seaman, nor bear to consign such a 
soul to perdition ; but one of the boatmen seeing his exhausted 
state, threw himself into the sea, and dashing me waters from 
him on each side with the furious force of his sinewy arms, he 
reached the spot just as Captain Seymour was sinking, and 
eatching and supporting him, he tranquilly waited till the boat 
drew neari Then assisting the others to raise him and lay him 
with Connor at the bottom of the boat, he flung himself in, 
nothing wearied, and seizing an oar, helped the search after 
any others that might be left. None however remained on or 
near the wreck, so the boat's head was quickly turned again 
towards shore. 

They were pulling steadily on, when a cry was heard at a 
littie <ustance. The course of the boat was instantly changed, 
and again the straining oars sent her like an arrow through the 
waters. Hp hill down dale, she might be said to go, with the 
speed of a courser, for the sea was still rolling on in high and 
heavy ridges, though the wind had fallen. At length she 
suddenly stopped, and the men shouted in the darkness. An 
answer was faintly given ; but feeble as it was, Captain Seymour 
instantly recognized the voice of Edward SomerviUe. 

Energy sprung into his heart at that unexpected, but most 
welcome sound ; and spite of his weakness he started up, and 
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with inteiuie aimety watched till the boy was lifted lafiq^y over 
the boat's side. He then made sifi^s to the men to place him 
by him, away from Connor's chill body ; and with overflowinff 
thankfulness, and with almost a mother's tenderness, he held 
him to his breast. The poor boy had Tecofrjnzed him imme- 
diately ; and oyercome by the knowledge of their mutual safety, 
and by all the exciting emotions of uie moment, he wept the 
quiet tears of joy and weakness on the kind heart whicn sup- 
ported him, till at length his hea^ breathing told that he slept, 
soundly slept — rocked by the billows which had threatened so 
lately to be his grave. 

It seemed that the precaution Mr. St. Clair had taken of 
lashing him to the coop, had been the means of saying him ; for 
he had been sustained by that frail support, till happening to 
be drifted near one of tiie floating masts, ne found a sailor there, 
who assisted him to get on it, and who supplied him with some 
spirits which kept the life in him throu^n the piercing cold of 
that stormy night. The poor sailor havmg taken too much of 
them himself, fell asleep, and was washed off ike mast in the 
darkness, sinking without sigh or struggle into the depths 
beneath. 



Arrived at last on shore, the sailors carried their rescued 
charges from the boat to a rude hut dose at hand, and there 
laid them before a blazing wood fire, whose cheerful glow sent 
a tingling pleasure through the shiv^ing frames of Captain 
Seymour and young Somerville; while an old woman who 
seemed expert in those things, commenced chafing the body 
of Connor, and resorted to yarious expedients for restoring 
animation. 

All efforts however, seemed vain ; and the old woman at last 
rose from her stooping posture, and wiped the heat from her 
face and brow, while the men shrugged their shoulders and 
continued pityingly to gaze upon the body. 

All of a sudden, the eyes opened so unexpectedly and with 
such a ghastly brightness, as to startle those who thought they 
had been lookmg on a corpse. The distended eyes glared round 
for a moment on every one with wild afirieht, then dosed 
convulsively. Again they opened, and a^gain closed, more as if 
affected by galvanism than by natural life. The men, instead 
of offering further help, hung back and drew together round the 
old woman, struck with superstitious dread of the strange ap- 
parition before them, and ceaselessly crossing themselyes, and 
muttering Aves and Paters, in their Spanish patois. A loud 
groan then issued from the body, at which men and women all 
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£ed, ratbine out of the hut with such haste and confosion, that 
some were thrown down in the struggle, while others trampled 
upon them in their alarm. 

Captain Seymour had been watching with intense interest the 
efforts made for Connor's resuscitation ; but when he saw the 
panic into which the poor fishermen were thrown and witnessed 
their rapid pell-mell mght, he could not help laughing, spite of 
the solemn sensations that had filled his mind, and spite of his 
Btill oppressive weaJcness. 

The poor people who were scrambling up as fast as ther 
eould, on hearing this fresh noise withm the hut fled with 
redoubled speed, convinced that some malignant demon had 
possessed itself of the body of the drowned, -and was making 
merry at their expense. 

Another groan from Connor soon recalled Captain Seymour 
from his hysterical mirth, and he asked his feUow-sufierer how 
he was. 

There was no answer, but groan after groan burst forth. 
Captain Seymour spoke again, and repeatedlv ; and at last, in a 
voice which, spite of its weakness, betrayed the torture of his 
mind, Connor exclaimed : 

"And is it you that are here too, Captain dearP Faith ! I'd 
never 'a brought you here wi* me could 1 'a helped it, anyhow." 

" I am thankful that we are here," replied the Captain ; ** and 
we have much reason to praise God for jBEis mercy." 

" Is it praising Him, ye'd say P And isn't it I as would be glad 
to do that same, so He d take me out o' this place and gi' me 
another chance, anyhow." 

** Why, where do you think you are P " 

" Is it thinking I am," replied the wretched man, "when I 
seed the red divils aroxmd me but this minute, and have the 
roaring hell-flames now a-dancin' afore mv eyes P " 

" Do you fancv yourself in hell P " said Captain Seymour, his 
blood running cold at the bare idea. No ! we have been saved 
from drowning, Connor, and this is the hut of those who saved 
us, and it was they who were standing round you trying to 
bring the life back mto you again." 

" Truth for ye, cap'n dear, and sure ye don't say so P " ex- 
claimed the stricken man. " By the powers thin, but the Lord's 
been gracious to me, anyhow, the sinner that I am ! " And he 
olaspea his hands together, as the tears flowed from his closed 
eyes. 

" He. has been most gracious to both of us," said Captain 
Seymour, greatly moved ; " and may we never forget His 
mercy I " 
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The alarmed inmates of the hut were soon again seen cau- 
tiously looking through the open door but still at some little 
distance as if fearing to behold some frightful apparition ; and 
with them there were now two persons of superior rank who 
advanced towards the house without hesitation. 

The wild, shaggy looks of the peasants contrasted strangely 
with the polished appearance of their new companions ; and as 
Captain Seymour looiced at them, he could without much diffi- 
culty understand how, in that dark cabin, with the red fierce 
fflare of the wood fire falling on their shaggy hair and uncouth 
figures, ^oor Connor's anrighted imagination might picture 
tiiem as fiends and demons. ^ 

The elder of the gentlemen who now appeared, addressed 
Captain Seymour in foreign English, and exp^ressed in the 
kindest manner his sympathy with his sufierings and mis- 
fortunes ; adding, that havmg received information from some of 
the peasants of his rescue, ne had ordered his carriage to come 
down and take him to his house. 

The carriage arriving at that moment, the fishermen, whose 
fears had subsided on seeing that the supposed demoniac had 
done no despite or bodily mischief to those who had first 
entered, again came forward to offer their services, and while 
they, with rough but tender-hearted care, were assisting Captain 
Seymour and Connor to leave the hut, the younger of the 
strangers, with the utmost gentleness, raised young Somerville in 
his arms and placed him in the carriage, where he supported him 
during the snort journey with so much care, that not for a 
moment was he roused from his deep sleep. 

When they arrived at the ch&teau, they all sought the repose 
«o much needed ; but the extreme anxiety as well as fatigue 
which Captain Seymour had undergone, soon showed its fearful 
effects by bringing on a violent attack of brain fever. For 
several days he was in great danger, and for some time after- 
wards continued too wetSs. and ill for it to be possible for him to 
attempt his return to England, as no vessel could be found that 
was likely to undertake the voyage at that stormy season, and 
the journey overland could not be thought of for him ; but one 
of the other officers who had been saved (few, alas ! in number), 
was despatched to take home- the heavy tidings of the disaster 
which had occurred, the others remaining behind, as the 
unsettled state of the country at that time made travelling both 
difficult and dangerous. 
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CHAPTER XXYIII. 

Tell her my love, inviolably true. 

No change^ no diminution ever know ; 

Lo ! her bright image pendent on my neck. 

Is all Palemon rescued from the wreck ; 

Take it — and say, when panting on the wave, 

I struggled life, and this alone to save. 

Falconer's Shifwreoe. 

Pebvioxts to the events recorded in the last chapter, the 
humane fishermen of that rugged coast, having heard the signals 
of distress which were fired from the ship, had eagerly watched 
for the first favourable moment to launch their boats on the 
seething sea, and had been enabled to save some of the sufferers 
who had floated away from the wreck. These they brought to 
the hut on the shore earlv in that stormy night, when the bright 
logs, whose red glare afterwards struck such terror into old 
Connor's soul, shone on a group that might have been worthy of 
the nencil of a Eembrandt. 

Tne rescued men lay there ghastl^r and forlorn, with little 
covering, and with their matted hair still streaming with water ; 
one with his back resting against the mud wall which formed 
the side of the huge chimney, his head drooping helplessly upon 
his athletic shoulder — another with his limbs twisted and curled 
together, as if cramped by the hand of death, while several 
others lay strewn about in various attitudes of helpless exhaus- 
tion. In the midst, just in front of the fire, stretched in his 
slight but fine proportions, lay one whom all mourned as dead. 
Pity it was, they tnought, that one so beautiful, so young, and 
but now so full of life, should by the sudden rage of the tempest 
be laid so low ! For the others they had hope — ^but here all aid 
seemed vain. The finely-formed mouth, just shaded the 
first downy marks of manhood, wore indeea a gracious smile as 
if in a happy sleep, and calm was the expression of the fine high 
brow round which the waving hair clung thickly, though its 
gold-brown hue was then darkened bv the soaking waters ; but 
the black circle round the eye, the fast-closed lid, and the un- 
heaving breast, spoke of a rest that could not be broken. 

The body had been found resting on some of the floating 
wreck, but though cold and lifeless, the sailors could not bring 
themselves to leave it to its fate, for their rude but tender 
natures were touched by the sight of a picture which rested on 
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the open breast, though half concealed by the hand that so 
firmly and fondly clasped it. This mute tale of afi^ection spoke 
to their hearts, and lor worlds could they not have rifled the 
body of what had evidently been loved so much, neither could 
they bear to let it sink to the forgotten depths of the ocean, 
where she, whose " unconscious image smiling all serene" was 
in such strange contrast to all around, could never come to weep 
over it, or be laid in peace by its side. They placed it therefore 
in the boat, and when on shore, bore it witn me living suflerers 
to the hut. 

The Marquis Villa Hermosa — ^the same who afterwards kindly 
assisted Captain Seymour — ^and his sons were there at that time, 
and his daughter also, the beautiful Donna Mercedes, who had 
begged her father to let her accompany him on his charitable 
mission. This sweet creature was full of all good and kind 
aflections ; and as she stood leaning on the arm of lier fatheF—his 
gray locks and venerable look contrasting well with her raven 
hair and youthful countenance-— her heart was filled with pi^ 
for the sufferers by whom she was surrounded. Her large dark 
eyes were drooped in sadness over the inanimate body of the 
youth before her, when suddenly she espied the half-concealed 
picture lyin^ on the tranq^uil heart — ^the rigid hand still firmly 
closed upon it ; and pointing to it, she raised her eyes to her 
father's face, as the large tears gushed from them. The old 
man's lip quivered too as he saw it, when— -was it the thawing 
warmth of the fire, or could it be the weakness of returning life r 
—the clasping fingers unclosed, the hand relaxed its hold, and 
gradually the bent arm slid down, and rested supinely on the 
floor. 

The marquis, though he feared it was only the warmth of the 
fibre, yet stooped down and placed his hand upon the joxmg 
nan's heart, and kneeling by his side, raised his head upon his 
knee. Still no sound— no motion; and he looked up at his 
daughter with an expressive shrug of despair. She knelt down 
too, and placed her small hand upon the icy heart. In an 
instant her breathing became ^uick with anxiety, and she 
stooped her ear low down, as if with hearing she would help her 
toucn to say whether what she felt was merely her own pulsatioB 
or the faint throb of another's life. Her full eye was flxed npon 
her father, with the expression of intense expectation, when sad- 
denljr the expression changed, — doubt became hope, — ^hope, 
certainty ! and with a vehement expression of ioy, she sprang to 
her feet, beseeching the people to chafe the cold bodv, while she 
went to the fire to warm some wine. Again she knelt by young 
St. Claur's side— for it was he, — and watched with intenB9 
anxiety to see if he coTild be restored. 
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He was so at length ; but the quivermg, gasping sobs, the 
writhing of the still helpless bod^, and the agonized contrac- 
tion of the brow, showed how terrible was the return to life — 
the recommencement of circulation through the collapsed 
arteries and veins,—" molten pain," as he afterwards expressed 
it, " running from head to foot." 

Then faint efforts at movement commenced ; and he raised his 
rij^ht hand feebly to his bosom, where it sought restlesslv the 
picture it had held so long, but which on his being raisea had 
swung on the ribbon to which it was suspended to the other 
side. The marquis perceiving what was wanted, put it into his 
hand, when a smile stole overms countenance, forming a strange 
contrast to the expression of pain and uneasiness which had 
contracted it before. 

At length a long full breath was drawn, and the eyes opened, 
and rested upon the figures of those who were watching over 
him. They wandered from the dark-eyed girl to her gray-haired 
father, and back again from him to her, in utter vacancy for a 
time ; but soon somewhat of intelligence beamed from them, and 
they assumed a questioning look, and the knit brow showed that 
the scattered senses were collecting themselves again, and striving 
to make out what was going on around. Then came a sudden 
flash of intelligence, joy, and astonishment, and— 

" Mary P " he murmured. 

"He i Ireams," said the marquis ; " and takes you perhaps for 
her whose picture he has there. Poor boy ! " 

The young girl stooped down and. whispered in foreign 
English, like ner father— 

" I am not * Mary,* but we will nurse you for her." 

Little did she think how great an infiuence that nursing would 
exercise on her own destinv ! 

" Who are you P " he asked. 

"Mercedes di Villa Hermosa," she replied. "But you must 
not speak yet ; you will come to our. house, and then you shaJl 
get well." And she rose to make preparations for their departure, 
lor the carriages had arrived. 

In moving him they discovered that his left arm was broken, 
and that he was otherwise much hurt ; but they raised him with 
the utmost care, and after a short drive they arrived at the 
ch&teau, where every comfort and assistance awaited him and 
his fellow-sufferers. 

On examination it was found that his arm was broken hi^h up 
near the shoulder, and dreadfully crushed, so that the settmg it 
was a most difficidt as well as painful operation, especially as so 
long a time had elapsed since the accident had occurred. When 
it had occurred he could not tell ; probably^ he thought, while 
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he lay Jnsensible on the wreck, amid the clashing of the floating 
timbers. 

"When he was a little recovered, and Captain Seymour was able 
to see him, he heard with extreme interest the sad details of the 
wreck, and also the account which Captain Seymour gave him 
of his own feelings, and of those which seemed awakened in the 
wild old Irish seaman. He prayed earnestly that in both of 
them it might be a vital work ; and that the seed sown in that 
hour of terror might prove to be of the Lord's own planting, 
which could not be rooted up. 



And so, as years rolled on, it truly proved ; for storm and sun- 
shine — all changes, and all chances, served but to nourish it in 
Captain Seymour's calm, straightforward mind ; while the wild 
feelings of the Irish sailor seemed all enlisted in the service of 
Him whom he had so long blasphemed and defied, yet who had 
shown him such signal mercy and kindness — ^his frequent answer 
to those who reviled him for the change being — 

" And sure it's not for me to take it any way but aisy, that ye 
should rail at me ; for wasn't it that same I did mysel' to omd 
Will Lawrence as is gone — God rest his soul! — and many 
anither to the fore. But wait a bit, and see how ye'll feel 
yersel's when ye're shook ower hell as I ha' been, and find it is 
the blessed Jjord alone as can save ye from fallin* into it — 
praised be His name ! " 



CHAFIEE XXIX. 

Oh, gentle friend ! to love in doubt and woe, 
Shutting the heart the worshipp'd name above, 
Is to love deeply. 

Mas. KtiiASS, 

The Marquis Villa Hermosa and his family did all in their 
power to console their guests for the past, and make the present 
agreeable to them. 

Captain Seymour was long ill, and Mr. St. Clair's recovery 
was also very slow, though he was able after the first few days 
to join the rest of the party in the evening, and enjoy the 
animated conversation which went on. But all motion hurt 
him, so that when the others joined the young Spaniards in 
their out-of-doors amusements, he had to remain at home a 
prisoner to the sofa. 
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The old marquis and his daughter, however, were indefatigahle 
in their efforts to amuse him ; feeling for him naturally more 
interest than they did for any of his companions, having been so 
personally instrumental in his restoration to life. The little 
circumstance of the picture too, gave him a romantic interest in 
«their eyes, enhanced as it was by his own winning manners, his 
fine countenance, and his intellectual and cultivated mind. 

His companions often laughed at him and said that they too 
would fain be sick, if it would get for them the nursing and 
companionship that he had ; but he well knew that there was no 
danger either for him or his young companion in their constant 
intercourse, so cared not for their jests. 

To Captain Sevmour alone, of all his late companions, had he 
ever spojcen of nis engagement to Mary Sydney, for he liked 
not the light way in which such things were generally spoken of 
by the others ; and the Marquis Villa Hermosa's family had too 
much feeling and delicacy to mention the secret of which chance 
alone had put them in possession. 

He found great interest and delight in their society and con- 
versation, especially in that of Donna Mercedes, for to her he 
could talk freely of his engagement, and of the affections which 
bound his heart so indissolubly to home. The marquis was 
generally with them, but business sometimes called him away, 
and then it was that the conversation of the two young friends 
was more particularly interesting. 

At the beginning of their more intimate friendship, Donna 
Mercedes had one day, with natural curiosity and woman's 
interest, said to him— 

" Do you remember that when first you saw me, you called me 
' Mary P' and I wondered ; but my father said it was likely that 
you took me for her whose picture was hanging round your 
neck. Was it so P" 

"It was," he answered. "She is one. Donna Mercedes, 
whom I dearly love — my own 'promessa sposa* (promised wife)." 

*' Ah ! is it so P then 1 am glad ! It would have been too sad 
for you to have loved, and she not to be promised yours." 

" Yes ! and you looked so like her as you bent over me with 
that kind pity in your eves, that my confused and dreamy mind 



picture ; for I am proud to show how beautiful she is I And is 
she not like you?" 

" Is it P " she asked, as she took the picture from his hand, 
while a flush of gratified vanity and pleasure overspread her 
face ; ** then am I fairer than I had thought, for this is beautiful 
indeed ! And you too, it is strange, put me so much in mind of 
one I once knew so well ! But I never see him now, and maybe 




Look, Donna Mercedes, at her 
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never Bliall I see him more." And a shade of sadness crossed 
her expressive countenance. 

" Your countiymen are generally so dark/' said Mr. St. Clair; 
" I wonder I should remind you of one of them. But she is 
half Italian, so has a right to eyes as dark and beautiful as yours. 
Donna Mercedes." 

She, half Italian and half English P That is strange ! for 
I am myself half Spanish and half English—- at least my mother, 
she was of Scotland ; and it is so that I speak my very little, 
bad, poor English. But he of whom you remind me, was not 
of Spain ; he was of my mother's country, and it was there I 
used to see him. But it is a long time now !" 

" And yet you are constant to him P " asked Mr. St. Clair, 
smiling. 

" Oh, it is only child's affections," she answered, colouring ; 
"he was so kind to me when I was in Scotland, and quite a 
little girl." 

Mr. St. Clair looked at her averted countenance, and marked 
the quiver of her lip, and thought that the child's affections 
were not all that filled her heart for her old companion. She 
turned, and catching his eyes fixed on her, she coloured still 
deeper than before ; and embarrassed, distressed, and softened 
by the Recollections that had flooded her mind, she burst into 
tears. 

" Dear Donna Mercedes ! " he exclaimed, in great distress, 
« do not weep ; why should you shed tears over things of such 
happy memory P " 

" Oh, I am foolish," she replied, as the tears still flowed ; 
" but so much of my heart is laid up in those times ! My sweet 
mother is dead, and I go no more to her country, nor hear 
her dear language spoken, nor go to the simple church any 
more." 

But you are happy here I am sure, with your father who 
loves you so ! And so do your brothers." 

" All ! they are all very — ^too good to me, and make too much 
of me ; but still 'tis not the mother's love. The^ love me, and 
they go out to shoot, and hunt, and walk, and ride, and come 
home to love me again ; but she was always love, and did never 
leave me." 

Mr. St. Clair was touched to the heart by this simple outburst 
of tenderest feeling and regret ; and felt glad that she would 
speak to him of that secret sorrow which her very affection for 
her father and loving brothers would prevent her letting them 
even suspect. He spoke soothing and kindly words to her, till 
gradually her tears ceased to flow; when her heart once opened, 
she poured forth stores of recollections and feelings that had 
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long been pent up there in silence. So young, and liying so 
retired, to speak was a relief. 

Her father's whole heart was hers, and she was the idol of her 
brothers, bnt the wearying void within her she could Dot speak 
of to them ; nor did she like with them to speak of the yearning 
she felt for her mother's land, and for tiie teaching of her 
mother's church. 

Her mother had been a Protestant ; and by a too common 
agreement, the daughter had been brought up in that persuasion, 
"vniile the sons had been educated in the faith of tneir father. 
Xind and tolerant as they all were, she did not yet like to hare 
much conversation with them on such subjects, nor could she 
gain much knowledge from them ; and though not herself en- 
lightened, yet she longed for some definite thought of Grod on 
which her heart could lean, and her soul find repose. 

She remembered the little kirk, and the manse where the 
zealous, pious Scotch minister had lived, and where she woidd 
delight to go with her little tribute of sunny flowers, or of more 
substantial benefits from the " big hoose" hard by ; and where 
she loved to hear the good man talk, and to follow the * gudo 
wife ' about amongst her poultry and orchards, and in the shel- 
tered garden where the golden beehives were ranged so orderly 
in a warm comer backed by giant hollyhocks, and with a carpet 
of mignonnette before them, which yet they would often neglect 
to take far flights among the purple heaths, which beneath the 
setting rays of the autumn sun would glow like an " amethyst 
world set m a golden heaven." 

Of all these she often thought,~-and of more than these ; for 
mingled with them all, was the memory of the sunny-hearted 
boy, who, when she was quite a child, would carry her far hours 
on his back over the whimpering burns, and through the tangled 
copses, and up the steep hill-sides ; and, older grown, would lead 
her shaggy pony over heath and moor, or scramble with her 
over the mountain-torrent's deserted bed, when summer suns had 
dried its stream, or with his wild halloo startle the deer that lay 
** couched 'mid heath and mountain fern ;" or when the way was 
too rough for her, even with his strong hand to help, i^ould climb 
the rocks, or ford the clear rills, satisfied with her childish praise 
or childish kiss, as meed for his strength and prowess. 

Well could she picture him, when verging on manhood he used 
to roam about witn her, in his kilt, and plaid, and bonnet with 
the eagle's feather ; which, though a lowlander, he liked to don 
whenever he visited his highland relations-^f whom her mother 
was one ; and well could she recall the pride with which she used 
to hear the peasants and tenantry say he was the " canniest lad 
i— «tt' weel favoured too, o' a' the coontxy round." 
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But above all did she remember the day when first he appeared, 
full of pride and exultation, in the uniform of that fine but severe 
service which his daring spirit had selected, and shone before her 
admiring eyes with all the glories of the long-coveted dirk by his 
side ! Yes ! that eye of heaven's own blue, — ^that glowing, yet 
fitful countenance, — ^that voice, harsh perhaps at times to others, 
yet to her ever gentle and sweet, — that free, buoyant, bounding 
neart, could not be forgotten. 

Her mother — who had married the Marquis Villa Hermosa, 
when he was attached to the Spanish embassy in England — ^had 
died several years before in Scotland, making her grave with her 
forefathers in her own highland home. From that time the 
marquis never could bear to visit the country ; and Donna Mer- 
cedes had therefore been a stranger for several years to the land 
where all her sunniest recollections and warmest afiections were 
centred. She lived her life there, however, over and over again 
in memory; and dwelling perpetually on one image, in the 
seclusion of her father's chateau, she had learnt to tldnk too 
much in her woman's heart of what as a child she had so much 
loved. 

Little meanwhile did he, the youth of eighteen, when he had 
parted from her for the last time, think of the little cousin, four 
years his junior, whom he had left behind ; or at least when his 
memory aid recall her, it was merely as the winning child whom 
he had found pleasure, in the superiority of his age and strength, 
in loving as a pet, and humouring as a plaything. Unequal 
eame ! where stirring life, and ever-changing scenes served to 
distract on the one side, and tranquil life and soft monotony on 
the other, offered ample time to retrace over and over again, 
that which thus became rooted in memory too deep for the power 
of earth to destroy. 

Unconsciously did Donna Mercedes let her feelings for her old 
companion flow' forth ; but Mr. St. Clair was too gentlemanlike 
and too delicate, to let her perceive that he had read them. 
The cherished name, however, she always refused to tell, not 
aware, in her inexperience, that that concealment revealed a 
vast deal more than the most open way of speaking would have 
done. 

One day when she was talking of him, and had spoken of 
having seen his ship twice pass by on the ocean, Mr. St. Clair 
asked when it was. 

" It was — ^the last time — ^in the spring of this year," she repljeoi 
" and once before, on his way out to the Mediterranean, jus* 
three years before." 

A sudden conviction flashed over Mr. St. Clair's mind; and 
starting up in extreme excitement, he seized her hand, aa i( V> 
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prereni her going before she had satisfied his intense curiosity^ 
exclaiming, — trembling with anxiety : 

" Donna Mercedes, yon have often refused to tell me his name, 
but now you must— you shall tell me ! '* 

" I shall not, and I will not ! " she exclaimed vehemently, as 
in instant wrath her eyes flashed Are, and she indignantly threw 
off his hand ; ** you do foreet yourself Mr. St. Clair, and make me 
sorry that I have ever talked to you as I have done." And she 
Tose like a queen, and left the room. 

Mr. St. Clair in consternation rushed after her, forgetful of all 
pain and weakness — besought — entreated her to return ; but as 
she still walked haughtily on, he, with more of the vehemence of 
her own country than of an Englishman, threw himself on his 
knee before her, imploring her to forgive him. In a moment she 
was pacified. 

" I do forgive you," she replied, her countenance changing to 
the greatest softness, and putting out her hand to raise him &om 
his suppliant posture ; " but ^ou must not again so speak^I can 
let it be in no one." 

** I will not," he said rising, and pressing the hand she held 
out to him to his brow ; " yet if you had known my feelings at 
that moment, you would not have been angry." 

" Perhaps I was too harsh and quick' in temper," she replied, 
with sweet repentance in her look ; " for you never could mean 
to speak as I woidd not like." 

xhey turned to go back again ; when, in doing so, Mr. St. Clair 
perceived two of his shipmates crossing the other end of the large 
iiall in which they were, and he felt sure that they must have 
been witnesses of the Utile scene that had just taken place. He 
was much annoyed, as he knew they would probably put their 
own most wrong construction upon it ; and he felt that without 
compromising Donna Mercedes, he could scarcely explain away 
the mxpression they might have received. 

Donna Mercedes, who was vexed with herself for her hasty 
wrath, was walking with her eyes bent to the ground, and did 
not see them ; for which Mr. St. Clair was thankful, as it might 
have caused her much aimoyance also. 

They returned to the drawing-room — ^he still in a fever of 
anxiety, and longing again to enter on the foibidden subject. 
There was at first an embarrassed silence ; but Donna Mercedes 
soon raised her eyes, with the half shy, half playful look of a child 
who rather doubts its reception, and said, with a little depre- 
catory smile, — 

" Are you now angry in your turn, Mr. St. Clair, that you so 
long remain without speaking P " 

I am not aDgiy» Donna Mercedes," he replied ; I have no 
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right — ^no cause to be so ; bnt my anxiety remains unaltered to 
know the name which you refuse to tell me, for if it be he whom 
I cannot but think it is, he is the noblest, the best, the most ge- 
nerous, the most delightful bein^ that walks this earth ! " 

She gazed on him during this vehement speech, her cheek 
blanched with emotion, and a suffocating sensation in her breast. 
She could not speak. He saw her agitation, though careful not 
to show that he did so. 

" Donna Mercedes," he continued, breathlessly, " I was wrong 
—I am wrong to ask you to do anything you do not like ; but 
still — ^will you, if I guess aright — will you tell me this name P" 

He paused a moment for her answer; when, gathering from 
her changing countenance that his request would not again be 
refused, and maddened to be satisfied as to his conjecture, he 
impetuously continued,— 

" Is it not — ^Norman Bruce P " 

She started, scarcely able to repress a cry at hearing that 
name pronounced. 

" You know him ! " she exclaimed. 

" Know him ! He is the best friend I haye on earth I We 
were at sea together for three whole years ! I should have guessed 
it long ago had you not said he was a Highlander, and the 
Bruces you know are Lowlanders." 

" Did I say so P— then I was wrong. No, he was not a High- 
lander, — for I know all the distinctions there, and all the tartans 
—everything," and her [flowing cheek showed what pride she 
felt in being acquainted with everything belonging to her beloved 
Scotland ; — " but when in the Highlands, where was my dear 
mother's early home, and where she sleeps her sweet last sleep, 
then he would put on the Highland dress, because he said it was 
so much more pleasant. Perhaps he knew, too, that he looked so 
well in it. Yet he was not vain." 

" I understand now, but I mistook you before, Donna Mer- 
cedes ; and so when the thought did occur— which it did at times 
from many things you said — ^that made me always reject it. But 
when you mentioned the time of his passing out to the Mediter- 
ranean and coming back again, I felt it must be he, for his was 
the only ship that did so at those times, and he was the only 
Scotchman m her, besides myself. Why I was in that ship, 
Donna Mercedes, with him, when you saw it go out and come 
back again last spring ! " 

Suddenly his heart seemed turned to ice ; for with the thought 
of that homeward voyage, there rushed back the remembrance- 
forgotten at the first moment— of the feelings which had then so 
intensely filled Norman Bruce's heart. 

He could not conceal his sudden emotion, it was painted too 
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strongly on his expressive face. She perceived it, and it sent a 
sudden fear to her heart, though she knew not of what. She was 
going to speak, when — to her disappointment, but to his infinite 
relief— her father came into the room, putting an end for the time, 
to the conversation. Her painfully mquiring looks were, how- 
ever, continually — involuntarily fixed upon Mr, St. Clair ; and 
feeling how impossible it was to answer them witli false smiles, 
yet unable to bear the thoughts of distressing her, he soon made 
some excuse, and left the room. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Wo should be very kind to any attempt at improyoment. An idle 
sneer, or a look of incredulity, has been the death of many a good resolve. 
— Essays written in the Intervals of Bv^ness. 

" What should he say to Donna Mercedes P " was Mr, St. 
Clair's first thought when he had reached his own apartment. 
He knew she would ask him the cause of his trouble, and how 
could he tell her P He was walking up and down in this per- 
plexity, when the two shipmates whom he had seen in the hall, 
knocked and entered his room. 

** How are you now, my dear fellow P " asked the elder, Mr. 
Sangrove, — a solemn buffoon, known in the ship by the sobri^ 
quet of the " Heavy Artillery," and universally disliked. 

" Quite well," said Mr. St. Clair, coldly. 

" It's very odd," said the oth^r, " but do you know, Battersby 
and I got amazingly bogged to-day out snooting, and had to 
return home a little while ago — ^much earlier than usual you 
know ; and as we were crossing the hall, we thought we espied 
Donna Mercedes with some one at her feet." Mr. St. Clair 
made no observation, but continued walking up and down. 
" But the strangest thing," he continued, le^ing his hand confi- 
dentially on the other's arm, as he passed, — *'the strangest 
thing " 

" Don't touch me," said Mr. St. Clair, throwing off his hand 
with a look of ineffable disgust. 

" The strangest thing," repeated the other, " was, that had it 
not been that Sattersby and I knew it couldn't be of course, we 
should really have thought it had been you." 

Mr. St. Clair continued striding up and down the room in 
ominous silence ; but Mr. Sangrove, who was never contented 
till ho had ventured as far as he dared in provoking another. 
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continued: "It was certainly strange, wasn't it, BattersbyP 
but we really fancied, St. Clair, that the kneeling person had 
his arm in a sling." 

Mr. St. Clair, irritated at his excessive folly, stopped short in 
his walk and turned suddenly round upon him. He started 
back in terror, and his absurd panic struck Mr. St. Clair with 
such a sense of the ridiculous that he turned again oii his heel 
and recommenced his walk, not now to repress his indignation, 
but to prevent a fit of laughter which he had no wish to give 
way to at that moment. 

" You seem very much put out, St. Clair," continued the 
other ; " but I can excuse it, as " 

His words died on his lips, for again Mr. St. "Clair stopped 
opposite him, and looking him calmly in the face, said, — 

" Mr. Sangrove, you are taking an unwarrantable liberty in 
talking this nonsense to me. Both you and Battersby know 
perfectly that the lady you saw in the nail was Donna Mercedes, 
and the man you saw kneeling before her was me. You thought 
this strange, — and so perhaps it was ; but it was no scene of 
love, as you may perhaps have supposed. The cause of what 
you saw was this. In the course of conversation I spoke 
roughly — ^with a brusquerie that offended Donna Mercedes; 
and, with that haughtiness which mingles perhaps a little with 
her noble nature, she rose and left the room. I was vexedi and 
rushed after her into the hall, where still she refused to speak 
to me or to return ; when, excessively distressed, I threw my- 
self on my knee before her, when in a moment she was soft- 
ened. This is the true explanation of the scene which you 
chanced to witness ; and if you are a gentleman, you will believe 
me as one, and, I should be tempted to say, would let the 
matter go no further, lest others also might receive a false im- 
pression, such as you may naturally have done." 

** I believe every word you say, and will certainly never men- 
tion anything about it," quickly replied Mr. Battersby, a good- 
natured and good-feeling youth, though simple and uncultivated. 

" It would be best, undoubtedly, to be silent on such a sub- 

1'ect," said Mr. Sangrove, with offensive emphasis — ^for he felt 
lis courage rise at having, as he fancied, Mr. St. Clair a little in 
his power ; but I must add — ^though merely in the way of 
observation— that the affair seems a little strange. I have no 
doubt that it is all perfectly right ; I only mean to say that it 
seems strange — ^that's all." 

When he had finished this un gentlemanlike speech, unaccom- 
panied as it was too by any promise that might have bound even 
so base a soul as his to silence, Mr. St. Clair looked at him a 
few moments with a most subduing calm, then said,-^ 
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" Mr. Sangpove, I appealed to gentlemen, and am tliankfiil to 
have found orie. All that I now have to say to you is — that this 
is my room, and that that is the door. Battersbv," turning to 
the other, " give me your hand ; you are a good fellow, and a 
thorough gentleman. And now," going to the other end of the 
room, " help me, will you, in moving this table nearer the sofa. 
Thank you ; that will do, excellently. And if you have time, 
and would not mind cutting this book open for me which mine 
host has kindly lent me, I should be really obliged, for I find 
one hand and my chin but awkward work." 

The young lad, who had always been a laughing-stock in the 
ship, and who had never scarcely before been spoken to by Mr. 
St. Clair, who was held in great respect and somewhat of awe 
by the generality of the younger officers, was in a fever of excite- 
ment, and would rather have cut the book into ribbons than not 
have cut it at all. He held his hand out for it, but when Mr. 
St. Clair turned to give it him, his eye fell on Mr. Sangrove, as 
he stood just where he had left him, suffocating with passion, 
not having endured to leave the room in the humiliating way in 
which that course had been suggested to him, yet not being able 
to find one word that he dared to utter, even in the extremity 
of his rage. Mr. St. Clair had known of course that he was not 
gone, as the door had not been opened ; but throwing a look of 
astonishment into his expanded eyes, as if questioning the 
evidence of his senses, he made a sudden movement towards 
him. 

The door opened, slammed to— a rushing pattering sound upon 
the stairs, ana all was still ! 

He turned back, laughing, to Mr. Battersby, who loined in hia 
mirth rather tremulously, feeling indeed very much like one who 
liad just seen his friend wrecked on the breakers from which he 
liimself had barely escaped. He sat down to his book, and 
commenced cutting with so much good- will that his arm, taking 
a sweep like a scythe, mowed down several things off* the table, 
wliich came crashing noisily on the floor. 

" Softly, my good fellow ! " cried Mr. St. Clair, as his new 
fnend, striving to hide his confusion, spread himself over the 
floor endeavouring to collect the dispersed articles, some of 
^hich, being money, had rolled away in all imaginable direc- 
tions ; " you mustn't slash away at a book as you would at an 
enemy'that was boarding you." 

" The book was boardea," exclaimed the boy, in great delight 
*t his own wit, hfting his head just above the table for a 
moment, then diving down anew in search of the lost articles. 

'What! you're a punster, are you?" said Mr. St. Clair, 
good-humouredly. " Well, try your hand at everything, and 
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then yon will find out what you can do best ; only be careful of 
the good marquis's book when you begin cutting again." 

Mr. Batters oy, having picked up all the fallen things, and 
successfully tracked to its retreat each rolling dollar and doub- 
loon, placed them all before Mr. St. Clair, and begged him to 
count them. 

"Count them! not I," replied Mr. St. Clair. "Why, do 
you suppose your wit begets Dr. Johnson's suspicion in my 
mind ? " . 

" I did not think you would suspect me, I am sure," said the 
boy; "and I don't know who Dr. Johnson is, that he should 
either." And he looked much alarmed. 

Mr. St. Clair could hardly help smiling. 

" Dr. Johnson," he said gravely, " is. no personal fnend of 
yours or of mine, Battersby, but a great dead moralist and 
philosopher ; and he gave it as his decided opinion, that ' the man 
who made a pun would pick a pocket.* " 

" I hope not," exclaimed the frightened youth ; " I never 
took anything in my life, though I may perlmps have made a 
pun." 

" And may you live to make a great many, my boy ! Few 
men can say that a pun is the worst thing they ever said, and I 
only hope you will not let it be the best. And now set to work 
a^ain, tnere's a good fellow; but do not 'sweep the horizon* 
with your arm this time.** 

Mr. Battersby sat down again, aU tremulous with nervous 
pleasure at Mr. St. Clair's speaking to him with such conde- 
scension, as he considered it, yet in great alarm lest any new 
misfortune should occur in the course of his operations. He 
began this time with such dreadful caution, that the knife had 
no power to cut, but only tore open the pages in Vandykes, 
scollops, and other oblique figures. 

" That will never do either," said Mr. St. Clair. " Bring the 
book here, my good fellow, and I will show you all about it." 
And putting him into the right way, he left him to pursue it. 

Diligently went the knife of the patient youth, whose thoughts 
never for a moment wandered from his task, so anxious was ho 
to acquit himself satisfactorily ; while, seeing Mr. St. Clair's eye 
continually fixed upon his movements, he fancied he was watch- 
ing him with an interest equal to his own, so was kept in the 
most nervous apprehension of failure and disgrace. 

Mr. St. Clair's eyes were certainly fixed upon him, but it was 
unconsciously ; for his thoughts were absorbed in other and 
painful rummations. His mind had reverted to its cause of 
aiscomfort ; namely, how he should be able to answer the anes- 
tions which he was convinced Donna Mercedes woidd ask mm, 
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witjiouf; reyealing the real state of the case as regarded Mr. 
Bruce. Yet how could he tell her P He sighed to think that 
two such beings should love in vain; when, as his thoughts 
rested first on the one then on the other, suddenly a hope, 
bright and startling, sprang up within him. Bruce's love for 
Mary Sydney could not last for ever ; and who could there be 
so fitted to fill that large and then yacant heart, as the being 
who had so long and deeply loyed him P The more he thought 
of this, the more did the hope grow within him that so it might 
proye ; and his romantic and enthusiastic nature made him feel 
an intense joy at the hope of witnessing at length the happiness 
of those he so much loyed. 

This change in his mood was quickly perceived by Mr. Bat- 
teraby, who had been long quailing under the cloudy look which 
had so jealously, as he fancied, been watching his every move- 
ment, and was hailed by him as an indubitable proof of the 
approbation which his assiduous performances were obtaining. 
He smiled — and his exulting smile was returned by a mechanical 
one from Mr. St. Clair, who knew no more of what he was doing 
than the fabled inhabitant of the moon. It did equally weu 
however, for the boy, who cut the few remaining leaves with a 
hand which could hardly steady itself for pleasure ; when, with 
a little look of pride and exultation, he gave the book over to 
Mr. St. Clair, who then first again became cognizant of his 
existence. 

*• Famously done ! " he exclaimed ; " I'm really very much 
obliged to you, Battersby ; you've done me a great piece of ser- 
vice. ' Je ne bats que ^'une aile,' you see just now, and that 
makes me a sad awkward fellow." 

Mr. St. Clair was a very good linguist, and was apt — ^as such 
too often perhaps are — to disport in other tongues besides his 
own; forgetful that all could not follow him into those rich 
pastures. Mr. Battersby was exclusively given to his mother 
tongue ; and could never therefore enter into the gist, or the jest, 
of what was said on those dark occasions. He had moreover a 
strong and most discomforting suspicion that whatever was said 
in that mysterious way was always against himself. This 
treacherous dealing, as he imagined it, this abuse of him behind, 
as it were, his mental back, he took most unkindly ; and it was 
often in vain that those who had unfortunately used the sus- 
picious expressions, endeavoured to clear the mists from his 
mind by translating word by word what had been said ; and had 
it not been that his temper was unusually placable, and that his 
memory died every night and rose not agam in the morning, he 
never could have sustained the wear and tear of the ceaseless 
annoyances which he was thus continually inventing for himself, 
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besides really that the others did very often play npoa his 
weakness. 

On the present occasion the blood sprang like flames into his 
face, and he was flUed with tremors and confusion. Not a word 
could he say ; his whole being was absorbed by the one desire of 
knowing what the mystic words pronounced by his new oracle 
could mean» and yet he dared not for his life use the simple 
expedient of asking. 

"Weil, my good fellow, what troubles youP" said Mr. St. 
Clair ; as suddenly, from the depth of the abstraction into which 
he had again fallen, he became aware of the furtive looks of 
alarm that were cast at him from time to time. 

" Oh, nothing ! " replied the other, looking hard out of the 
window, as if attracted by something curious and new taking 
place on old ocean, who lay tossing and tumbling at a little 
distance. " How gloomy the sea looks." 

"Very." 

He got up, and sauntered round the room till he came to a 
book-shelf. 

"How many books you have!" he observed. "I lost all 
mine in the wreck." 

" So did I. Those belong to the marquis, or his daughter." 

" Oh ! " — taking one down. " But these would be quite useless 
to me, for I cannot read anything but English. Being in a 
foreign country I thought I should have learnt a little— eome* 
thing at least ; — ^but somehow I don't." 

" Do youtiyP" 

"I try to make out what I hear sometimes, but I cannot 
understand it a bit, and then when the others are enjoying 
the fine things that are said, I get no amusement at all." 

**You get something though, not very amusing I fear, my 
poor boy, ' thought Mr. St. Clair, who recollected now having 
heard the others speak of his little weakness,— which they often 
delighted to play upon. He did not wish to do that however, 
but perceiving his ami now — from better motives—- he said : 

"But why don't you ask them the meaning of what they 
fiayP" . ^ ^ 

" I do sometimes ; but they generally laugh all the more, 
almost as if it were at me, and tell me — something ; but how am 
I to know that they are not quizzing me by what they say P I 
don't know a word ; — ^it is all gibbensh to me." 

" Well, ask somebody you can trust. You would trast me, 
wouldn't you P" 

" Yes," he answered, quickly ; but the next instant tamed 
scarlet up to and amongst the roots of his thin light hair, at the 
veooUeotion that it was doubt of him which was causing all his 
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uneasiness at that moment ; yet could he not have told him so, 
to hare been made master on the instant of all the languages 
which Mezzophante once taught, or Lassen still lectures on. 

It required no mesmeric clairvoyance for Mr. St. Clair to read 
all that passed in his friend's shallow, transparent mind. Though 
his back was turned to him, yet he saw the rush of blood which 
followed his prompt avowal of trust in himself, and knew that it 
proceeded &om the sudden consciousness of having, in fact, mis- 
trusted him ; yet he did not in his mind charge him with dupli- 
cil^, but giving full credit to the honest truth of what he had 
said, — ^with that beauty of disposition which could put itself en 
rapport with everything that needed its sympathy,— -he felt fop 
his difficulty as to what he had left unsaid. 

" Well, then," he resumed, after a moment's pause, " trust me 
now ; for I dare say you would like to know the meaning of the 
little sentence I made use of a few minutes ago, wouldn't you P 
What I said, if I remember right, was, ' Je ne bats que aune 
aile,' wasn't it P" 

" I believe so.'* 
Well, that means, ' I fly with but one wing,' or, more 
Kterally, 'beat or strike with but one wing;' and that I said 
made me awkward. It is one of those little figures of speech, 
light and graceful, with which the French language abounds, 
and which we learned personages are tempted to use, as far more 
airy and expressive than our own more heavy words. If I had 
expressed myself in English, I should have said, probably, ' I 
have but one arm to use,' more correct perhaps, but — prosaic." 

"Yes, certainly," said young Battersby, sunk deeper than 
ever in confusion at this simple explanation of what had been so 
terrific to him. 

** Come, my good fellow," said Mr. St. Clair after a time ; 

don't absorb yourself in those books, but come here for a 
moment, and let us talk to each other face to face, like two 
sensible young men as we are." 

Mr. Battersby put the volume he had been vacantly poring 
over back again into its place, and settled all the books evenly 
upon the shelf; during which time he was getting up his 
courage — calling himself a fool, and making all sorts of wise and 
discreet resolutions for long years to come. This done he 
turned, and though still very red, sat down and tried to look 
steadily into Mr. St. Clair's race. The latter smiled, and said, — 
Now, Battersby, we are quite new friends you know j but I 
want to be^ so that we may in time be old ones and good ones. 
So now, will you let me say a word to you P " 

"I shall l>e much obliged, I'm sure," eagerly replied the 
other. 
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" Well then, I would beg of you not to let your mind torment 
itself by suspicions on all sides, as I see it does. If people are 
unfeeling and ungentlemanlike enough to ' quiz/ as you call it, 
a youth like you, they are not worth your troubling yourself 
about. You may not be as learned or as cleyer perhaps as some 
of them, but if they do that, they are despicable fellows— or at 
least, wickedly thoughtless ; and I had rather have a good and 
honourable heart like yours than all their cleverness, if they can 
turn it to no better account. And don't be led to say and do 
things against your will, as I know you often are, — especially 
by such a fellow as Sangrove, who is not fit company for any 
one." 

" No, he really is a horrid fellow ! " said the boy ; " and I am 
ashamed of having been so much led away by him as I often 
have. But he always seized hold of me, you know ; and at first 
joining I was pleased, for I knew no one, and he was older than 
me — older than you too, I think. And then, what with one 
thing and another, and getting me a little in his power per- 
haps, you know, he drove me about as he liked ; and I was, like 
a fool — afraid of doing or saying anything but what he chose." 

" Yes, that's what I've seen. But how had he got you in his 
power P ** 

" Oh ! I don't know ! " said the boy ; " but I would not have 
any youngster go with him, he's such a bad fellow. He got me 
to go with him to the town and began to play, and got me to do 
so too. I wouldn't at first ; but he laughed at me, and said I 
was afraid he supposed ; and so, like a fool, I said I would, only 
I had no money. So he ofiered to lend me some, which I thought 
very kind at the time. So I played, and won a little at first ; 
but then I lost and he lent me more, and I lost that, and then he 
would not lend me any more ; and he has never let me have a 
minute's peace about what I owe him, but is always worrying 
me about it, and saying he'll tell Captain Seymour — he's such an 
unfeeling fellow ! His chest was washed ashore you know, so 
he had money ; but mine went down,' so I had none. I'm sure 
I'd pay him quick enough if I had it ; but I can't now, till I get 
my pay." 

" You can though, and shall," cried Mr. St. Clair, indignant 
at this account ; " and if it were not that I have a private score 
myself against that unworthy fellow, I would this very day tell 
Captain Seymour, and let him know who he has on- board. But 
at any rate you shall be freed from him. Now, how much do 
you owe? — Come — don't be afraid! If you don't tell me, I 
cannot help you, you know." 

" I am afraid you will think me so very wicked." 

-ou do it again, I shall j but you'll take care I think, that 
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that shall not he the case ; and mind, I don't give you the money 
even now, I have but little in the world, and have great uses 
for it, and cannot throw it away in such a bad cause ; but I'll 
lend it you gladly if I have got enough, and you shall repay me 
as soon as you get your pay. So that's agreed ; and now tell me 
how much it is r " 

" That will more than pay it there," said the boy, looking at 
the little pile of dollars lying on the table before him ; " and 
as 1 was picking them up just now, how I wished they were 
mine ! " 

A shiver ran through Mr. St. Clair as the almost childish 
speaker said this, feeling from what a gulf he had perhaps, been 
snatched. His mind was solemnized by seeing the evident hand 
of a saving God over this helpless boy ; and much as the incident ' 
which had led to their friendship had been a subject of annoy- 
ance to him, he blessed God for it, as being the means perhaps 
of saving him from ruin, both here and hereafter. 

'* Battersby," he said, " you will let me speak a few words 
more — seriously to you P " 

The boy looked up with a feeling that gave almost a beauty to 
his countenance ; but his heart seemed almost too full for him to 
speak. 

" I wish you to reflect on the great danger of giving way to even 
one sin. took here now ; — ^you have gambled, and got yourself 
into difficulties by it, and have put yourself into the power of a bad 
man who strives to make you as bad as himself. You are afraid 
of having what you have done known ; and that leads to a want of 
openness of character, for there is nothing like being able to 
stand up fearlessly before God and man. Then see to what a 
temptation it has exposed you. Harassed by a sense of vile 
dependence on this fellow, — longing to be able to pay your debt, 
you find yourself with money in your hand which you feel to 
long was yours. I am not accusing you for a moment of even 
the barest thought of taking it" (for he saw a sudden, vehement 
disclaimer rushing to young Battersby's lips) ; " I believe you 
would no more have done it then than I would ; but your own 
short experience may show you how strong temptation is, and 
how weak our hearts, and it is impossible to sa^ that Satan 
might not have tempted you in some hurried, evd moment, to 
do that which must have plunged you in irretrievable misery. 
Thousands have done so— young — comparatively innocent like 
you, ruined for life, by a stumble on its threshold ! " 

The boy covered his face with his hands and burst into tears. 

Mr. St. Clair was also much moved, for he had, young as he 
was, seen fatal instances of what he was speaking of, and could 
not forget what his own feelings had been, when — though 
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from a far dififerent cause — ^he had had reason to fear that his 
own prospects for life might have been blasted. After a 
few minutes however, he said — to soothe and relieve his 
companion — 

" Well now, Battersby, do you count out as many dollars as 
you owe that base fellow, and I will send them to him ; and you 
can take a few more for present use if you like." 

The lad checked his emotion, and did as his friend had told 
him ; and Mr. St. Glair then sealed the money up, directing it 
to Mr. Sangrove, and putting in the inside, " Amount of 
Mr. Battersby's debt to Mr. Sangrove ; to be acknowledged to 
Mr. St. Glair." He then rang the bell, and requested the 
servant to take it to Mr. Sangrove and wait for an answer. 
' The acknowledgment soon arrived, and giving it to Mr. 
Battersby, Mr. St. Glair said,— 

" There now, take that, and ask God, my boy, to enable you 
to keep the resolution — which I am sure you have formed— of 
never going near a gambling-table again, or^ of being led by 
any one, with your eves open, into sin of any kind. You, and all 
of us, are very weak, but God will strengthen us, if we ask 
Him, whenever temptation comes to us ; but remember it is for 
us to keep out of the way of it, or we havano right to expect 
His help. If we put ourselves into the fire^^we have no reason 
to expect to be saved from burning ; but God will be with ub 
in the fire of the hottest temptation if it assail us without our 
seeking it, and if we claim His help, according to His faithful 
promises. Young as you are, you have been led by that 
miscreant — for he deserves no better name — ^into many a fiery 
trial, I'll answer for it ; but now you must thankfully acknow- 
lege God's rescuing goodness, and avoid him and all his ways 
for the future. The horrors of the gambling-table you have 
had experience of, and of bad society you have had doubtless 
your share. Gast in your lot now with a higher set : the good 
and godly of the earth — the angels and archangels of heaven ! 
Nay, more— for do you not know your high inheritance, boy P" 
*~and in his earnestness he laid his hand on the youth's 
shoulder, as he looked kindly into his quivering countenance,— 
" ^Heir of God, and joint-heir with Ghrist ! ' Oh ! think of these 
wonderful words ! tnese things — tliese glorious joys prepared 
for you by a gracious Saviour, and do not barter them for the 
follies and corruptions of a world that will scorn you for your 
pains, and desert you in the hour of your need. Battersby ! let 
it not be in vain that God has saved you from the devouring 
sea when so many others perished ; but pray to Him to save 
you also from the whelming temptations of this very wicked 
world, and firom final destruction in hell." 
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" I will," said the lad, mncli moved, " for I do sep how very 
bad it is to do what is wrong after God has been so good to 
me ; and I have not been able to help wondering many times 
why such a fool as I, and such a cowardly brute as San grove, 
were to be saved, when so many fine fellows went to the 
bottom." 

" I am glad you have had so much thought about it, 
Battersby . Let us hope that we may soon see that God had good 
in store for you when He saved you ; and as for those poor 
fellows who went down — and whom it makes one's very heart 
sick to think of— all we can say is : ' Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right P' — And now, my good boy, you shall leave 
me ; and thank you much for your nelp, and for listening so 
patiently to ray long lecture." 

" I'm glad to help you in anything," said the youth, quickly ; 
" and as for your lecture, all you have said is quite right, and if 
Tm none the better for it, that's my fault, not yours ; and at 
any rate it is better to be lectured, as you call it, by you, than 
to be laughed at for a fool— like a fool as I am— from morning 
till night, by the others." 

" As to laughing at you, that is what I shall never do I hope ; 
and I do not fei^r as to your trying to do better for the 
future. You must remember, Battersby, that though you are 
younger than any of the others — excepting that nice little fellow 
Somerville — ^yet you still have it in your power to do great 

food or great harm. With regard even to Sangrove, if you 
ad stood firm you know, you might not only have kept 
yourself out of mischief, but have shamed him too perhaps into 
doing better. Don't be downcast, boy, by my saying this, but 
only let it stir you up to feeling what a great work God gives 
to every one of us to do, — to you amongst the rest ; and as He 
tells us it is * His will * that we should be holy, we may claim 
His power to make us so. Ask it at the very moment of temp- 
tation and you will be sure to get it ; and, above all, keep out 
of temptation, and cultivate tastes and feehngs that lead to 
higher things. Now see, will you, if Captain Seymour is in ; 
and if he is, tell him that I don't feel very well just now — for I 
am quite knocked up — and I should take it as a special favour 
if he would not mind the trouble of coming to me here for a 
few minutes. I know he will excuse my not going to look for 
him." 

Young Battersby turned to go ; but then came back, saying, 
with much pleasantness of manner, though with some con- 
fusion, " Thank you very much indeed about the money. 
A thousand nounas at another time I shouldn't have cared 
about 80 much. And thank you too for all you've said. I cer- 
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toialy never was talked to before like that in all my life ; for at 
home they always said I was £t for nothiu^ but to be knocked 
about at sea, so I was sent, though I never could bear it. But 
I shall remember what youVe said, and as Grod made me and 
knows I'm not clever, He will not expect much of me in that 
way ; but still, as He has saved me, I shall try and please Him 
as you say, as far as I can, and at any rate He and you are 
two that will never turn me into ridicule." And with a quiver- 
ing countenance, he held out his hand to Mr. St. Clair, who 
shook it cordially. 

" One word more Battersby — ^it is our Lord's : ' Watch and 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation.* The spirit may be 
willing, but the flesh is very weak. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Too much stress should not be laid on calumny by the calitmnJated. 
They should remember that it is not so much their business to explain to 
others all they do, as to be sure that it will bear explanation, and satisfy' 
themselves. — Companions of my Solilvde. 

Mr. Battersby had scarcely left the room^ when Captaia 
Seymour entered it, havincy been on his way there when he met 
him. He asked Mr. St. Clair why lie had wished particularly 
to see him. 

" I wished to see you, sir," he replied, ** because I have got 
myself into somewhat of a foolisli scrape." 

And he related the case as it had occurred ; — only not men- 
tioning what it was that had given oflence to Donna Mercedes. 
Captain Seymour looked grave ; and Mr. St. Clair himself, on 
repeating it again, dispassionately, could not but feel how 
awkward the affair looked in its half-explained state, and his 
colour rose as he perceived Captain Seymour's eye fixed in- 
quiringly on him. 

" As to doubting yo\ir word, Mr. St. Clair," he said, " that 
would never enter my head ; but even on your own showing, 
the thing has rather a strange appearance. I had heard some- 
thing of it, and it was to inquire lurther that I was on my way 
here when I met Mr. Battersby ; for you will remember, 
Mr. St. Clair, that you once put me in possession of a secret, 
which, if I thought you capable of making love to Donna 
Mercedes, I should feel it my imperative duty instantly to make 
known to her." 
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" If you did, Captain Seymour," said Mr. St. Clair, with 
proud displeasure, " let me say that you could tell her nothing 
but what I have myself told her already. She is fully aware of 
my engagement to Miss Sydney." 

" Indeed!" said Captain Seymour, his countenance clearing 
in a moment ; " you young fellows make quick confidences and 
friendships." 

" Where there is sympathy of mind and feeling, confidences 
and friendships do spring up yery quickly. Donna Mercedes 
and I perfectly understand each otner." 

" Take care my good friend, that you don't get to understand 
each other too well. People begin sometimes by talking of the 
* absent,* till they forget any but the * present.* " 

" It may be so, sir, with some, but it is not with me — 
could never have a thought disloyal to Miss Sydney ; neither 
would Donna Mercedes nave felt inclined to encourage me, if 
I had been base enough, under my circumstances, to have sought 
her afie£tions." 

" I am glad to hear it ; however, till you told me, I was not 
of course aware that this intimate confidence did subsist between 
you and your fair friend, and I therefore could only fear that 
you might have had a facile heart, soon won, and soon lost— 
for I never could for an instant have thought you capable of . 
making love merely to pass away an idle hour, or to gratify a 
despicable vanity. It is a practice, I am well aware, but too 
common in our profession — and in the army too for that matter 
— and where not P — but not the less disgraceful.** 

'* Thank you, sir, for your good opinion so far ; but you must ^ 
have thought me deplorably weak — after having so recently 
informed you of my positive engagement to another — ^to fancy 
• that I could be so soon drawn away even by the loveliness of 
Donna Mercedes.*' 

" I classed you only with the generality of young men when 
thrown into such situations — though it was after all a mere 
passing doubt produced by what I had heard and the rather 
strange appearance of affairs. Your word however is quite 
sufficient, even against all other evidence. I have too high an 
opinion of your principles, Mr. St. Clair, to believe you capable 
of deliberate evil.** 

" I am grateful, sir, for what you say ; and now as you are 
satisfied, I care for no one else. But as you did know my 
secret, I was anxious to put you in possession of the facts as far 
as I could, — wishing also that you should kindly put a stop to 
anything further being said while we were here — for Donna 
Mercedes' sake more than for mine. Once away from her 
family, I care not what that fellow Sangroye can say." 
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"Ib there not one in England whom yon might wish this 
« report not to reach P " asked Captain Seymour. 

" Miss Sydney P A thousand such might reach her ! What 
is that to a heart like hers P " 

" Do not try her heart too much," said his friend kindly ; 
** there is no saying what feelings may assail it in absence and 
despondency." 

Mr. St. Ckir sighed as he thought of her— absent and 
perhaps despondent ! but no fear of her ever misdoubting him 
crossed his mind for a moment. 

" But now," continued Cantain Seymour, " I must tell you 
that Mr. Sangrove has thought fit to say, that when he and 
Battersby saw what took place in the hall, you, having also 
seen them, got into such alarm that you sent for them, and 
tried to get irom them a promise of secrecy. He was ' not to 
be got over in that way,' he said, and would not make any 
promise so left the room ; when you got hold of Battersby, and 
succeeded in ^ * buying him off,* — actualhr * bribing him with 
money,' he said, to keep your counsel, ana he supposed, to con- 
tradict the report if it got about." 

" The infamous scoundrel ! " cried Mr. St. Clair, furious at 
these calumnies, and astounded at seeing how easily even the 
best actions might be wrested to the ruin of a character. " Ask 
Battersby the account of the whole affair. Captain Seymour, he 
will tell you alt. I had not intended to have exposed Mr. San- 
grove as the disCTaceful fellow I know him to be, because, as I 
told Battersby,! had a grudge against him myself because of 
Yds conduct about this affair — ^but now it is fit he should be seen 
in his true colours. Ask Battersby, sir ; he will tell the truth, 
I'll answer for it I I send for them here 1 " he repeated, with 
a fresh burst of indignation. Why ! he intruded himself on 
me till I told him, in so many words, that this was my room, 
and that that was the door ! But again I beg, sir, send for 
Battersby instantly, and ask him the truth before them all. 
He is a weak boy, but he is honourable and a gentleman^ 
which I fully gave the other to understand I did not consider 
him!" 

" You have roused a hornet I fear," said Captain Seymour ; 
" it is best to let such alone, St. Clair." 

"Sir! who can stand a despicable scoundrel like thatP 
Better he should be known thoroughly, and ' chass^ed' from the 
society of gentlemen at once. But again let me beg you to lose 
no time in settling this affair. You may well thinlc that for 
such accusations to rest aj^ainst one's name even for an instant, 
is enough to set one's brain on fire." 

" I'll go, St. Clair; make yourself easy, and forgive me that 
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for a moment I was staggered by what was said. And forgive 
me too that I am stiU rather curious," — with a half-smiling 
shake of the head, — " about this wonderful * quarrel ' wiui 
Donna Mercedes." 

" My dear sir," exclaimed Mr. St. Clair, eagerly, " if during 
any period of my life I can do so — as I have a romanexqtie hope 
of being able some day, — I will write and tell you all — every- 
thinff, even if you were at the furthest end of the world ! " 

" Well ! I*m glad to hear you say that. That sets my mind 
quite at rest about it, even now." 

" Thank you, sir ; that word is worth thousands ! Could you 
really have doubted my truth, what a wretch must you have 
thought me ! " 

Captain Seymour left the room, and being guided by a con- 
fused noise of voices in one of the apartment^, he entered it. 
A lamp partially lighted up the further end, and near it stood a 
group of ^oung men. As Captain Seymour walked towards 
them he distinguished Mr. Sangrove's voice, saying, — 

"Didn't I tell you yesterday about that debt you owed me, 
and didn't you say you could not let me have it till you had 



" And didn't you notwithstanding that, pay it me to-day, not 
half an hour ago P " ^ 

" Yes," said young Battersby, — ^his spirit thoroughly roused, 
"I did pay you to-day — ^about half an hour ago ; and I'm 
heartily glad 1 did." 

" And may I be allowed to ask then, whether you have 
received your pay P " 

" You know I have not." 

*' Might I know whence the money cameP " 

" From St. Clair." 

There was an exchange of looks of various meanings among 
the little group, and Mr. Sangrove looking triumphantly round 
to the others, said, — 

" I hope you are satisfied." 

" We must hear a little more first," said Captain Seymour 
from behind. 

Mr. Sangrove started, and retreated a few paces in alarm. « 

** I waited," continued the Captain, " till your questions were 
finished, Mr. Sangrove, and now I wish to put a few of mv own. 
Will you be so good, Mr. Battersby, as to tell me exactly how 
everything occurred, as Mr. Sangrove has already I find given 
his account." 

The lad, with heightened colour, began his narrative, and 
gave it with perfect correctness and considerable detailT^* 
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veribiog Mr. Sangrove's flight down stairs with such a degree of 
unwonted humour, that an irresistible laugh was raised at the 
fugitive's expense. 

" It is false ! " he cried, pale with rage. " The whole thing is 
false, almost from beginning to end." 

" I incline to think that it is not false," said Captain Seymour, 
looking sternly at Mr. Sangrove. "But about this money 
affair I have yet to be informed, Mr. Battersby." 

The boy then told the whole affair of the gambling, with great 
honesty though with much confusion, — and how it had made 
him anraid of Mr. Sangrove, and that Mr. St. Clair had lent 
him the money that he might be freed from any obligation to 
him, &c. &c. 

" You knew very well who the money came from, Sangrove," 
he added, addressing the latter, " though you chose to ask me 
just now as if you did not, — for you were told to acknowledge 
the receipt of the debt to St. Clair, and you did so,-~and here, 
sir, it is." And he held it out to Captain Seymour. 

" This is a very painful affair, gentlemen," said the latter, 
after looking at the paper, and returning it to Mr. Battersby, — 
" thouf{h not as regards Mr. St. Clair, I am thankful to say. 
Everything has redounded most highly to his praise — exceed- 
ingly so indeed ! But for some others it is, as I have said, a 
very painful tijisiness. For myself I can only say that I greatly 
regret having been for one moment staggered in my good 
opinion of Mr. St. Clair by the false representations of others, 
and I hope for the future to have more confidence in my friends. 
For Mr. Battersby, my wish is that he may never again be Jed 
into evil ways bv any one ; and for Mr. Sangrove — that he 
may leave his evil ways as soon as possible." 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

The beautiful time ! when every foundation stood fast, and all that was, 
was true and constant, and of kin to the pure heavens. — AD4M Giubme. 

Tub next day there was ^reat bustle and excitement in the 
chateau of the Marquis Villa Hermosa, for news was brought 
from the port of Yigo, that a ressel had come in from the south, 
bound to England. 

The marquis instantly sent down to make all necessary ar- 
rangements ; while his guests busied themselves in what prepa- 
rations were requisite before leaving the roof that had so 
hospitably sheltered them in their distress. 

Captain Seymour felt greatly agitated now the time was 
really approaching for sending in his account. He did not yet 
know whether the oflScer who had been despatched had reached 
Sngland ; for such was the unsettled state of the country at 
that time, and so wretched were the postal arrangements of 
those parts, that travelling was very unsafe, and there could be 
no certainty of any letter sent from far, ever reaching its desti- 
nation. 

Friends might therefore, in England, still be in ignorance of 
the fate of those snatched so suddenly and fearfully away, and 
be thinking of them as in full life, while they were lying lo^ 
in their graveless sleep, — without a prayer said, over them, or a 
passing bell to sound for their departure. 

Yet better so— even for the careless sinner^than to be left 
lingering on the godless couch of pain, accumulating each hour 
fresh guilt upon the soul, and suffering the^nexorable hand of 
death to deal its blow, while still fatuitously reckoning on long 
days to come, of folly — ^madness — crime ! 

Beware the alow-sudden death ! " 

And to those whose hopes had been hidden deep where no 
human hand could disturb them — ^what had there beenP A 
moment's pang ! and Heaven ! 

Mourn not their fate ! Their rest is peaceful, and their spirits 
rejoice in those regions of calm ecstatic bliss, where " there is 
no more sea." 

Neither let the praying heart " sorrow as them who have no 
bope " over those thej loved who were snatched away before 
they had given open signs of a regenerate heart. Quicke;r than 
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thoaglit tlie Spirit of God can descend, and rereal Balvation to 
the soul. "Tiie light of another's prayer" might have been 
thrown silently on their benighted hearts ; and as the waters 
closed above their heads, the gates of Heaven might have been 
unfolded to them, and angels' voices have cried, " Behold your 
Saviour God I" Doubtless many such answers to prayer have 
been; and, Christian mourners! take the comfort of that 
thought home to your hearts. "Walk by faith, and not by 
sight ! " 



The troubling emotions of the previous day had had a veir 
injurious effect upon Mr. St. Clair, and had produced feverish 
symptoms which the surgeon looked on with considerable dis- 
quiet. His fractured arm had never yet ceased to trouble him ; 
and now a tendency to inflammation which had previously given 
much trouble to subdue, showed itself so decidedly as to excite 
serious alarm, for the fracture was so near the shoulder that any 
inflammation might quickly spread to a vital part. 



"I am grieved to the heart to leave you, St. Clair," said 
Captain Seymour, going to him as soon as the arransements 
were made for his own departure, and sitting down by nis bed,, 
the surgeon having insistea on his remaining there. 

"Leave me, Captain Seymour! — you don't suppose I shall 
remain behind P " 

" Hasn't the surgeon told you that it is as much as your life 
is worth to attempt to go P " 

" No ; and I cannot stay, sir — ^it is impossible." 

" My dear fellow, you can, and must. Hemember, I am still 
our commander and you must not mutiny;" and he smiled 
indly, though his heart was heavy for him. " You will have 
something perhap^, for me to take to England," he added, after 
a few minutes of sorrowful silence. 

" A few lines, sir, I will trouble you with, if I am able to 
write them. If not, if you would have the kindness to write a 
note and put it in the post as soon as you reach Enf^land, 
I should feel very grateful : to Mr. Bruce— Norman Bruce, 
Mount Street." 

" That young shipmate of yours, that I have heard you speak 

"Yes." 

" And to no one else P " 
T have a letter for Miss Sydney ; but he will send it her, if 
'11 inclose it with his note." 
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" Ib he Miss Sydney's confidential friend, as Donna Mercedes 
is yours P If so, and either of you marry the right person at 
last, it will be a marvel I think. jTou have good reason I hope, 
to place as much reliance on him as you do on yourself, for 
really you seem to me to be playing at hazard on all sides." 

** I have good reason to confide in him, Captain Seymour ; he 
is the very soul of honour." 

" You are young, St. Clair ; you have loved early and success- 
fully — ^that is not a school for much experience, and yet I hope 
you may never have to learn in a bitterer one. In your case I 
trust all will go well ; but yours is not a course that could be 
often pursued with impunity." 

" Perha|)s not, sir ; yet it is not the confiding, surely, that is 
wrong, it is the not taking sufficient care in whom we confide. 
To trust no one ! — as well live in a howling wilderness ! 

" ' Better trust all and be deceived, 

And mourn that trust and that deceiving ; 
Than doubt one heart, that, if believed. 
Had bless'd one's lite with such believing.' " 

** Well ! you're quite right ; and happy the heart that feels as 
yours does J— that, judging from itself, can believe in the truth 
and worth of others." 

" You are too good to me, sir," said Mr. St. Clair, touched by 
his kind expressions ; " but I should hardly dare trust even as I 
do, if it were not that I pray to be shown my way in all things. 
Of the Almighty God, we may at least say, confidently, * I 
know in whom I have trusted ;' and He promises to direct 
those who pray to Him, in the paths of wisdom, as well as of 
simplicity." 

" Yes, walking by that light, and guided hj that hand, you'll 
not go far astray — 1 believe you there, St. Clair. But you must 
not talk any more now — only, are you sure there is nothing 
more that I can do for you in England P" 

" Nothing, thank you. Yes, one little thing, if you go to 
London and woidd not mind. I promised that brave old 
seaman who was washed out of the cabin — poor Lawrence !— 
that if I survived, I would look to an orphan grandson of his. 
You would much oblige me if you would take down his direc- 
tion," — and he gave it to Captain Seymour, — " and inclose it to 
Bruce, and ask him to see after the boy for me ; and if you 
would not mind the trouble, and would take that money on the 
table there and give^ it him for the lad, I should be much 
obliged." 

''I'll do 80, gladly. I suppose it is what remains after your 
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' bribing off' young Battersby ! You'll never get Wy rich, if 
you keep such a goodly set of pensioners." 

" I did not give Battersby the money, sir — only lent it him ; 
I thought it better he should pay his own debts — particularly 
BTich debts^it might make him more careful for the future. 
The other is but a trifle, — ' seed-corn/ as that good man Scott 
used to call it." 

"And the harvest P" 

" Such as we ore sure of, whenever from love to God we love 
and serve his people — ^the ' blessing which maketh rich/ and to 
which ' no sorrow * is added." 

" Well ! you are a happy fellow, for all your broken arm and 
disappointment now." 

"Yes; but " 

"Ah! I can enter into that *but!' But. you must not talk 
more now. I'll see you again before I start. God bless you, 
my dear fellow ! — ^keep up your spirits." 



When the door closed, and he was again alone, Mr. St. Clair 
felt desolate and weary-hearted. 

" This hour that I nave looked to so much ! " he exclaimed ; 
" it is come, but not for me. Well ! I must rest on God's love, 
and wait His good — ^His ever best time for the accomplishment 
of my wishes." 

So, " rolling his care upon God," his mind became tranquil ; 
and he felt grateful that he cotdd at least communicate with 
Mary, and perhaps soon hear from her. 

It was but a few pencilled lines that he could trace at that 
moment to her, but he had written volumes before. 

As he was writing, Captain Seymour came in again hurriedly, 
saying that, the wind bemg favourable, the captain wished to set 
sad again without delay, so that they must instantly go down to 
the port. 

Mr. St. Clair gave him the letter, with one to his mother, also 
previously written ; and Captain Seymour promised to inclose 
them both to Mr. Bruce, with a note from himself. 

"Don't make too much of my illness, my dear sir," said 
Mr. St. Clair. " A few days' rest will, I trust, set me at least 
where I was before, and by the very first vessel I shall hope to 
follow you." 



It was a lovely evening, at that mellowed season of the year 
when autumn is falling off to winter. The sky was clear, all but 
a few amber-coloured clouds from between which the sun sent 
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foith floods of golden light on sea, and sky, and earth. The 
gardens of the ch&teau lay beneath Mr. St. Clair's window, 
bright with their many-coloured leaves ; and through his open 
casement the lingering fragrance of jessamines and other ex- 
quisite flowers came mto the room, filling it with delightful 
perfume. 

He inhaled the air with delight, for it was so " exquisitely 
mild, that even the very breath became an act of will, and sense, 
and pleasure." It cooled his fevered frame, and seemed to 
soothe even his tried and agitated spirit. With unconscious 
pleasure he listened to the lulling surge of the restless waters, 
as they gently swelled in long waves, diminishing in the distance 
into rippling lines of light till they joined at length the hazy 
horizon ; and he watched to see the vessel work her way out of 
the bay. At length, emerging as it were, from the very bosom 
of the trees, forth it came, every sail set to catch the light breeze 
that swelled the canvass. The setting sun had nearly^ touched 
the ocean's rim — which rose as a hill of light to meet it — as she 
wore to clear the bay, her arching sails reflecting back the 
crimson glow ; till gradually the cold shadow of the earth stole 
np her side, creeping stealthily from yard to yard, from sail to 
sail. The last ray seemed to linger a moment on the top-gallant- 
sail as if loath to depart ; then flashing on the red pennant that 
floated on the breeze, making it for a moment a wavy line of 
fire, it was gone, and the gray vessel glided on the waters, the 
pallid ghost of the glorious thing it had so lately been. 

Mr. St. Clair watehed her lessening on the sight as she stood 
out to sea, till the darkness had quite enshrouded her, when a 
pang of desolation struck again through his heart. But the 
good old marquis soon came, and stayed with him till his spirits 
were somewhat cheered, talking to him^ with kindly wife, of 
anything but thtf departure of his friends. Then came the 
night-— the solemn night ! 

The tranquil nighty with all its blessedness ; 

Its calm reposing sleep^ — ^its waking thankfulness. 
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CHAPTEE XXXm. 

He thought there was a closer affinity between high breeding and 
elevated sentiment than most men imagine. — ^Bishop Sakdford. 

When lie awoke the next morning, Mr. St. Clair felt mucli 
refreshed. He looked out again from his casement. It was 
early, and the cold, green-tinted sky was perfectly cloudless, 
while the spectral crescent of the waning moon still struggled to 
maintain her dying empire against the fast-coming light of her 
powerful rival. Soon she was but as a vaporous cloud, and a 
rosy tint flushed the western sky and ocean, mingled as they 
were in one by the soft mist wmch hovered over the horizon. 
He watched the many changeful colourings with quiet excite- 
ment soothing to his spirits ; and he felt cahn, and willing that 
God should rule in all things. 



Tor some days he had to remain in his own room, and his 
spirits would perhaps have flagged, had it not been for the 
unceasing kindness and attention of his hosts. One of the young 
Spaniards would come and paint in his room ; another be|;uile 
the time with his guitar — singing an endless number of the now 
light, now pensive, airs of his native land. Sometimes all of 
them would sing together en ehmur, — ^that most thrilling and 
subduing of all styles of music, especially from men's voices I*- 
the old marquis sometimes aiding, with his deep sonorous tones* 
in giving full power and weight to the bass ; ^hile, when it was 
warm enough for the casement to be opened, Donna Mercedes 
would sometimes lean otit from the window of the drawing-room 
beneath, and join her clear, silvery notes to the voices of the 
others, the sounds, coming from another direction and aided by 
the eflectof distance, making it seem as if some angel, "pausing 
from its work of love," were stooping for a moment to join the 
harmonies of earth. 

These were moments of intense enjoyment to Mr. St. Clair, 
whose love of music was as a passion, yet who never dared let his 
own voice join in the concert. He had been brought up— w 
most Englishmen were in those days — and most unfortunately 
still are — ^without any of those accomplishments which not only 
flu the lighter moments with pleasant and refining occupation, 
but which add so infinitely to tue gratification of others. HftTing 
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hitherto lired only with Englishmen, he had not felt the want of 
them, and had remained in contented idleness when, the time of 
exercise being past, the claims of society prevented his bury- 
ing himself in a book. But now that he saw the young men 
about him so full of resource and occupation at home, though 
active and full of life in all their pursuits when abroad, be sighed 
at his own deficiencies, and lamented that his countrymen, 
though foremost in the fight, brave, courageous, and enduring, 
should yet, within the hallowed precincts of their homes, bring 
in general so little either to edify or to delight. 

He was expressing his regrets on this subject one day to the 
marquis, when the latter said, — 

" You are greatly covetous, my friend, for your country ; but 
ours has many faults too — more than you see. Your nation is 
made for great works, and she does them. Providence gives her 
to sail about, to spread her arms and her empire all over the 
world ; and thougn we other nations do not always think she 
does right, yet we all see that when she has done her wrong 
thing, and got possession of what she wants, she often makes it 
better than she found it. The countries trust her if they do 
not love her, and that is great praise." 

" You seem to like our nation, sir." 

"I have been much in England, and should like it — ^and 
among your people too — for you know my own sweet wife, she 
was of your country, Mr. St. Clair-— of Scotland — and I have 
watched both countries very much. Yours is more like the 
minds of the Continent, more for philosophy, and thought, and 
analysis tban England is. The Englishman knows much, very 
much, of the 'things which be,' which T^e can see and hear, 
but they do not go enough into the chambers of the heart, and 
thoughts, and feelings. They like to know, aiyl such things can 
scarce be known, but more felt and thought about. They stretch 
not out enough into those regions where bright thoughts do rise, 
those boundless fields which it is fine to traverse, and charming 
to pluck the fiowers we had not found before. When I talk 
witn a clever Englishman, I always add something to mv poor 
little stock of knowledge ; but when with others, especially the 
German, then it is a charm of thought that sets me in a new 
world, always some new idea that leads on to others, and to 
others. 'Tis like coming to your rose-tree and always finding 
Bome fresh bud." 

" I wish it were so in all societies." 

** Well, as I said before, you are greatly covetous, and you are 
right to be so, for your country ; and I think your people too 
jnnch neglect those things which give pleasure in society, chiefly 
pleasure of family. They are beautiful gifts, and X think where 
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ibey can be got, erer so little, tbey sbould be got. But i^ranitei 
though it will not polish so well as marble„ yet will it weav 
longer and endure more hard work ; and for some purpose the 
good Providence seems to have set the Englishman to be the 
* hammer of the nations.' Now if the charm of accomplish" 
ment and internal society was so strong, your young men 
would never bear to be away as they are ; and so it is without 
doubt best that home should not have such terrible charm for 
their active enterprising spirits as would break the heart to 
leave." 

" But yet, dear sir, the English are reckoned a more home- 
staying and home-loving people than any in the world." 

" I would, from the great deal I have seen of them, call them 
rather kousestsiying, house-loym^ people. I will not say that 
there is Jiot great real love in theur nature, and some do show it 
beaatifully ; but in general they keep it very much to themselves, 
so that it does not much profit others ; and there is, among the 
men especially, too little of thought for the pleasure of those 
they love. The father will work, if need be, for his children and 
his wife very hard, and will yet perhaps come to his home and 
speak so rough and cross, that all the poor children and ihe wife 
are frightened, and not happy ; and then the young son, as soon 
as he can get away, he is glad to do so, while the girls thev must 
stay, unless they marry, and the poor woman must till she die. 
And yet the poor man, it may be, will do his hard work for love 
of them, but has not that intemid fine feeling which will make 
him see that the kind word and the sympathy which enters into 
their little concerns, and the thought for their little pleasures, 
will make a joyful and sunny home, more than all the great 
riches he can bring." 

''Nothing more true!" sighed Mr. St. Clair; as his mind 
reverted painfully to the corroboration which General Sydney's 
tormenting irritability and yet devoted love to his daughter 
brought to what the marquis was saying. 

" Then in cases," pursued the latter, " where men of great rank 
and property do not need whatyou call ' professions* to gain their 
money, it is not much better. Tuere is too often too great indiffer- 
ence, and the never studying to think what conversations and 
amusements may be pleasant to their wife and children ; but if in 
the country they will talk to some man-firiend, either about their 
never-to-end politics, or about their fat cattle, which make one 
sick to think of, or their good day's shooting or hunting, or else 
go fast asleep ; and then there mast be only whisper, whisper, 
all the evenmg for fear the poor man's dreams should be dis- 
tarbed ; and so it is dull, and the young sons, besides that they 
learn to do the same, go off to visit other places, and the ff^$ 
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as I said before, do stay and whisper till, if they can, they 
marry, and the poor wife till she die." 

" You draw a doleful picture of our country life, my dear sir." 

" Very ! but true in too many cases, though not of course in 
all. But I fear I shall not please you better if I travel with you 
in the season to your great rich capital, full of smoke ! There 
your men who have no professions — for I will not attack your 
ladies — are for the most part at their clubs, away from their 
families, or dangling about in fashionable idling-places all the 
day ; and in the evening they shut up themselves, at the time 
of day when the air gets cool and charming for the ride or 
drive, in rooms so hot you die almost, to eat a fortune of heavy 
meats and dear wines. Then you go forth at midnight to rooms 
too small and company too great, so that you are squeezed to 
death, or else must pant out on the staircase for your life ; and 
all with so grave faces — some talking, some not talking — some 
standing, very tired — some running, or rather walking with 
sober melancholy over each other in dances ; the old women- 
victims, though by their own choice for the most part — sitting 
nodding to death on their chairs, till the sun is ready to get up, 
when, like the beasts of the forest, they all go away and he 
down to their rest ! And this, night after night, night after 
night! Or else if there is, some days, no one. for you so 
dissipatedly * at home,* again you go, shut up yourselves in your 
own houses, while the father dreams again, and the mother and 
the children whisper again — if, indeed, they do not all dream 
together from over much fatigue of other nights. Such are 
your 'tristes plaisirs,* as they have not ill been called." 

'* I have not seen much of this kind of life in England," said 
Mr. St. Clair; "I have always been at sea or in happiest 
society. But I know it is the case, and have often wondered, 
having heard people so constantly complain of it, that nothing 
better has yet been devised. How are these things managed 
here, sir, or in other parts of the Continent P " 

*' We are more social a great deal than you in England, but 
We do not like to go, like one great flock of sheep, all crowding 
to the same place ; neither do we like to fly and flutter about all 
the night like the bats and the owls. Our houses in the towns 
are generally open of an evening for our friends to come if they 
are so minded, and then there is no form and scarcely any 
expense ; we have the pleasant intercourse of cheerfulness, and 
sometimes our little * jeux de soci^t^,' if wanted to quicken the 
wits and spirits ; while in another part you can talk as grave 
and ^uiet as you like. Then our dinner hour is earlier, and so. 
Boon in the evening, all are awav." 

^ Weli^ I don't see why we should not do the same ; for, after 
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all, it is pleasant and cheerful soxqetimes to meet and see one 
another.* 

" It would not do — ^it would not do ; conversation is not the 
talent of your country. I do not say it might not be very 
greatly, if it was cultivated, because I have known some who, 
being without your mauvaise, * mauvaUe honte,* have been 
charming in society. But your men are full of shyness, and 
think they are surrounded by enemies I believe, instead of 
friends, and at£rst they dare not speak, till at last it seems really 
that they cannot ; and what they have of intellect and sense, 
Vf hich is often perhaps a great deal, lies all packed together close 
in their heads so that one cannot get at it. I remember hearing 
one of your countrywomen say that * society was a hill of 
difficulty to English people, which they had to climb with hands 
and feet meaning, pleasantly, that they could not get on with- 
out the cards for their hands or the dancing for their feet. I 

remember the very clever Lady D , who knew all the 

talents in London, saying that sne had tried the asking a few 
pleasant people in the ' season,' (most unseasonable ' season' I 
always thought for being shut up in a hot, smoky, dusty town, 
the country all round being one paradise of sweets !) to a plain 
dinner, but that they would never come the second time ; they 
cared nothipg for * the feast of reason, and the flow of soul,' 
unless there was also the turbot and the champagne! What 
can you do P " 

" It seems indeed a hopeless case. Yet being here in your 
family does make me wish very much that society with us, and 
our homes too— which should be the quintessence of perfect 
society, were more like it. Yet your sons are forced to leave 
you too." 

" Yes, the one is in the army, and the other in the govern- 
ment ; but the eldest, who was in the diplomacy with me, does 
always now live with me. But the others never willingly go 
away, and when they get their leaves, they come straight here 
again, like the lambs to their mothers. Ah ! when their own 
dear mother was alive, it was worst of all for them to go, she 
made the home so sweet to them." 

" I can well believe it ! I remember a young Spaniard saying 
to me once — * Chez nous, ce n'est pas I'amour qu'on a pour sa 
m^re ; c'est de I'idolatrie ! ' (With us, it is not love that one has 
for one's mother ; it is idolatry !) and since I have seen your 
home and your sons, I can perfectly understand the existence 
of such feelings." And he sighed at thinking how different his 
own had once been. 

"There was yet one thing," continued the marquis, "that 
ftruck me more than all when I was so much in Londo&y 
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that wa8,tliat in many familiea — not certainly in all, bnt in many— 
the sons were not regarded, as it should seem, as a real part of 
the family ; and though the house might be large enough for all, 
yet the sons did npt live there, but had a lodging of their own, 
liring quite apart, except when they chose to visit at their 
parents house. I shall never forget the surprise that struck 
me when first I found that to exist. I could not believe any of 
my senses ! What ! for the child to go and live by himself, and 
the father's house close by 1 Ah ! I could not wonder when I 
saw how little of love there was, though indeed it was that want 
of love which made it so at first. And it throws the young son 
into so many great temptations, with no home in which to feel 
at home, no union of heart with the parents who could so like 
to have him away from them. How could he come to them with 
his thoughts, and feelings, and wishes, and live in that sweet 
interchange of affection and confidence which is so beautiful 
and so improving P No ! as I said, there may be, and doubtless 
often is, real regard and affection between the members of a 
family, but there is very little in generaly-with the father parti- 
cularly — of that soul-felt union, that living charm of heart and 
heart together, which is next to God's heaven ! Oh I 1 have no 
joy so great as to have my dear sons around me I And even if 
they should marry, they shall live with me in my chateau here 
with thei'r wives and young children to put the new life into me. 
No need of fresh homes when they have mine, if their duties do 
not take them away from me. I love to hear their cheerful 
voices on the air, and to see them at my table and in my gardens, 
and to know that they have so great a love for the old father." 
And a tear of tenderness trembled in the old man's eye as he 
spoke. " You think me foolish and weak maybe, Mr. St. Clair ; 
but one of your own poets, you know, has called domestic happi- 
ness the 

" ' AH of Heaven that did survive the fell 

and truly it is a beautiful fragrance of the garden of Eden left 
still in this so fallen world !— -Yes ! I love to live in quiet with 
my children, in my own home — ^if, indeed, quiet and home will 
stay by me in these troublous times for my country." 

*' I cannot bear to think of disaster for you, dear sir ; but if 
it were to come, you would seek refuge in England, would you 
not?" 

" Yes I that generous country has always opened wide her 
arms for the unfortunate. She can afford to do so. Strong in 
her good laws, she need have no fears from others seeking 
shelter in her state. But we, with our despotisms, and our bad 
gorexnments^— A breath might shake us down! Your only 
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danger-*and the greatest, indeed — ^will be, if you depart from 
your God, and so make Him depart from you." 

** I trust that wiU never be I Why should yon fear it, sir ? '* 

" I think I see a working of unfaithfulness, and a sitting loose 
by your God in many of your acts ; and I would wish you to 
value the good things you have, and be thankful for them. 
Though I have said something of what I cannot like in your 
great country— in your home polity, so to speak — ^that you do 
not always give those sympathizing personal attentions which 
bind the heart and gladden the path of life, — ^yet when your 
generosity and munificence is called for, you. are ever ready j 
and though still nominally of the Bomish Church myself, I can- 
not but admire you — ^your land specially, Mr. St. Clair — for the 
great reverence vou have for God's holy Sabbath. I can never 
forget how much I was struck with that, when, with my dear 
wife, I first went to Scotland ; and now, my child, she keeps her 
mother's ways in that, and I myself like them best, and our 
quiet Sabbaths are healing to my heart. Then I admire the 
principles of truth which you hold, in public reverence above all 
other lands, excepting indeed this — for all men know that a 
Spaniard's word is first, and then his life ! And so it is with 
other moralities ; for though there is in the heart of the gene- 
sality of your men but little, very little, of high noble purity of 
feeling or principle, yet are those things not openly set aside as 
too much often with us and with some other countries, in our 
customs. So, as a nation, you stand before all others. Look 
what confusion is abroad, — while you stand so firm .1 It may be, 
as my dear wife used to tell me, your religion ; and if so, you 
should hold it faster than you seem inclinea to do by your public 
acts and private feelings. But, whatever it is, it seems to have 
the blessing of Qtod upon it." 

" I trust it has, sir, and wish we may get more worthy of it 
every day. But, if you will not think it a liberty, may I ask 
if— *as I rather gather from what you say — you, as a Boman 
Catholio, can possibly disapprove of our late act of emancipation 
to those of that communion r" 

" I do<— greatly ; it is an offence in my opinion, against both 
principle and pohcy. I would do nothing to oppress, nothing to 
coerce the opinions of any man in religion, and think you quite 
right so far as that you took off from them all particular restraints 
as private men. ^1 should have freedom of action and worshipi 
be It the Jew, the Mohammedan, the Hindoo, or the pocMr savage 
who has for his fetish a dried grasshopper in a calabash! But 
for a nation to admit into its government those whom it has 
publicly and solemnly declared to hold doctrines in opposition 
to the word of God on many vital points, that I do call ft 
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g*^t infidelitj,— a great setting at nought of that word of 

** It has always seemed so, I confess, to me ; though I should 
hardly have expected yon would hare thought so." 

"It is no question here, Mr. St. Clur, of which religion is in 
the right, the rule I have mentioned applies to all who have the 
word of God ; if others sin against that in their prinoiples, 
aooording to your thoughts, set them not up as rulers of your 
people, or you show that you give but light heed and little glory 
to that word." 

" A great feeling you know, sir, in our country is, that all who 
pay taxes should have a voice as to the levying of them." 

" Ah ! there you are ! with your English cry of * money ! ' 
getting better of all things 1 — the ' Golden Calf,' which did cause 
all the ' Commandments ' of God to be broken ! Forgive me 
my good friend, but it iB too much so with your nation. Those 
of other creeds might well be content with the great blessings of 
liberty and security in your country, and not care for putting in 
their word for the taxing of it. And let not one whose spiritual 
faith is opposed to what you feel is the truth, have a voice as to 
your church, your education, and such things — 1 cannot think 
it ri^ht. Then I said also, it was against good policy,— but this 
applies only to a Protestant country. Is it wise, do you think, 
to put any of the power of government into the hands of those 
who own a much stronger allegiance to a foreign power than 
they do to their own native prince P What would be the case if 
the Pope of Some were to send injunctions to all Soman Catholic 
voters to choose only such and such men, or to the members in 
the Houses to vote m such and such a measure according to his 
will P Dare they disobey P I am a Catholic, and I know. I do 
not say that with me the injunction would have the weight it 
would with others, because my views— to make a little confi- 
dence to you-— are too much Protestantized for me to think the , 
Pope has the power of pardon or of condemnation ; but with a * 
reaJ, true Catholic, such as I once was, it must have all weight ; 
for what, at the solemn hour of our departure, eould the greatest 
of earthly things bring of consolation to the true son of our 
Church who saw himaelf dying without the absolving pardon of 
that Church P Those things have more reality with him than 
you Protestants seem to think. It may be true, or it may be 
false, what he believes, but trust me, young sir, the Catholic is 
not in general so utterly indifferent to his religion as the most 
part of you Protestants are to yours. He cares for his Church, 
if he does not for his God ; ana if it is not always a motive of 
holiness or source of peace to him, it at least holds him by the 
strong cords of fear, and the power of his priest is great over 
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him. Therefore, again I say, it is not only unfaithfulness to 
God to give power to those whom you think oppose His will, 
but a fearful impolicy to give it to those who have a greater 
master out of the kingdom than they have in it. Ah ! you have 
' sown the wind/ and may have to ' reap the whirlwind.' " 
"God forbid!" 

** Amen ! for I do love your country, though I have been so 
bold as to speak of some faults in her, both public and private ; 
but you will forgive me." 

" Indeed, I agree with you but too much in all you have said; 
and though I see so much to admire in her, I must confess I 
would fain she should improve not only in principle, but also in 
that which makes society delightful." 

" You are right. It is a great obligation when people help to 
keep the cheerful tone in our mind, and to chase the tret and gloom 
away with pleasant looks and words and cheerful accomplish- 
ments — and we are ready for any kindness towards such ; but 
the empty head, or the one full only of dry, dull knowledge, 
makes the heavy countenance and the heavy conversation. I 
remember well a party of young officers, of what you cah one of 
your ' crack ' regiments, being asked at a party, by the lady of 
the house — as they were newly come into that part of the 
country — ^whether they would like to be introduced to any of 
the young ladies there, and the answer was, * No ; for they 
never knew what to say to them unless there was dancing.' Thst 
I did hear with my own ears, and I stared with astonishment. 
But when the supper came, and the master of the house did call 
for the oysters — ^whichwere then in fine season — the servant told 
him that the ' officers had been in before and eaten them all 
up ! ' Then I did no longer wonder, when they could do a 
thing so ungentlemanlike and greedy, that they should partake 
80 much in their intellects of tne nature of the creatures they 
were so fond in such disgraceful manner to devour." 

" Disgraceful, indeed ! But one thing I must say, my dear 
sir, as to conversation, and that is, that X am convinced the fault 
is as much in women as in men. If ]^oungmen were in the habit 
of meeting with well-informed, sensible, agreeable women, they 
would hear things worth hearing, and have their minds drawn 
out and cultivated. I have felt that in my own experience. And 
if men do in their own families so ofl»n, as you truly say thej 
do, only talk on dull subjects, or go to sleep, is it all their 
faults P Might not women animate and refine them a little P I 
really think they might." 

" My dear young sir, I will not undertake the abuse of the 
ladies of your country. I leave that ' civil war' to you if jou 
like it" 
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Weil, I cannot but think that if women had proper respect 
for themselyes, men would always have proper respect for them; 
and then they never could meet with rudeness or disregard. I 
have heard girls, and women of all ages, so intensely silly in 
what they said, and so undignified in their conduct towards men« 
that it has been with difficulty that I myself could answer them 
with civility, and then it was more out of respect for myself 
than for them." 

" I nartly agree in what you say, but I am perhaps a little of 
the ola school, and would treat all women, present or absent, 
with respect, solely because they were women. That is part of 
the chivalry which should be in man's character, and which he 
can never |>art with without throwing down a barrier of senti- 
ment and high feeling, which, once destroyed, will let all other 
virtues pour out of him, till he is left dry and waste. Our mothers 
—-they are women — that should sanctify the whole of that crea- 
tion for us! And do you want other reasons? they are the 
weaker kind— therefore should be shrouded with the halo of our 
respect. Treat a woman with due reverence, and she will rise to 
her proper place, and respect herself. You think me foolish, I 
8ee-*^uite the drivelling old pantaloon 1 " 

'* Indeed, I do not, sir ; far from it. Your words have opened 
to me a new and high view of the subject. The ordinary tone 
of feeling in the present d&j is certainly a very low one in most 
respects, and you have, I think, pointed out one great and most 
influential cause of it." 

" I think so — I think so ! I would say of * respect * what your 
great dramatist says of ' mercy — ^it 

"'Is twice blessed: 
It blesseth him that gives, and bim that takes.* 

Eespect others and you will be respected yourself. And now, as 
we are talking of these things, all in a good spirit, I would, 
with your permission, say a little more to you about them, 
because, as you may some day be father of young sons, as fine 
youths as yourself, you will do well to watch from the first, and 
Dring them up early to the considerate, polished, good manners 
of a gentleman. I need scarcely, indeed, talk oi this to you, 
Mr. St. Clair, your own manner is so frank, and good, and 
pleasii^; but it may be natural to you, and you may forget to 
see to it in your children." 

"Thank you for your exceptional compliment, my dear 
marquis, wluch is the more pleasant to me, as, if I am really 
tolerable in these things, it is wholly owing to her who is so 
dear io ma. When I first knew her, I was Uke one newly caught 
out of the woods — trough, unmannered, awkward, shy " 
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" What more, my dear sir! yon make joarself out quite the 
onrang-outan^ — the wild man of the woods ! But that I shall 
not credit ; though I do think it likely that the gentle hand 
of one so sweet and lovely has smoothed you down a little. But 
I speak in all kind seriousness of this, hecause I do think joxa 
country does not fully allow the great value of these things. 
They call them outward ! but the hand of the clock will not 
move to tell the hour, if the inner wheel be not there to rule 
it; and, say what they may, it is generally the want of the 
good internal feeliuf^ which makes the want of the good 
external manner. Who is there likes to be treated as if they 
were nothing at all P Does it not abash, and cast down, and 
wound, and many times make us angry, to be treated like the 
dirt of the ground — taken no notice of— pushed by as if we were 
something that ought not to be P Tet this is common. When 
you come into a public room — even when ladies are there — ^there 
is your hat still upon your head ! Or you keep your chair, and 
seldom think to offer it to a lady, or an older man, or be ready 
to do any little office for them. And speaking of that reminds 
me a propos of another little scene I once saw with astonishment. 
It was at a morning visit I paid one day in your great London, — 
when a lady, who was also paying her visit, rose to go. The lady 
of the house got up — it was her sister-in-law — and said in a low 
voice to her son, a young man who sat there what you call 
' lounging * in his chair — * Sing the bell, will vou, for your auntP* 
'Can't she ring it for herseliP' was the rude reply. I felt my 
flesh creep upon me ! I could have taken that young unman- 
nered fellow by the collar, and shook him till there was no life 
left scarce, — but I had to rush and open the door, lest that lady 
should be left to do that for herself too." 

** My dear sir, that could scarcely have been amongst ladies 
and gentlemen." 

" My friend, the mother of that young gentleman, and tho 
aunt, were among the chiefest of your aristocracy. Indeed, I 
am ^eved to say, that it is frequently among the very highest 
of birth that I have observed the very lowest of breeding. They 
think, I suppose, that it might be quite too much of the good 
thing, to be high-bom and high-bred too! Exceptions there 
are indeed, and one in particular I would name, who, in a work 
he wrotcAdid on these subjects say what his own beautiful minj 
and manners did show forth ; one whom I well knew, and did , 
much love when in England, and who, with a joy I cannot ^ 
speak, I met here most unexpectedly, in my own land, when he, 
three years ago, made a journey through these parts, of whicft | 
the book I spefJc of is the account, most interesting.* | 
* " Portugal and Galicia," by the (late) Lord Carnarfon. | 
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tTAfi the trne gentleman, the perfect son, the perfect brother ! 
with the mind so accomplished, the heart so refined, the feelings 
80 tender ! He was indeed of highest blood and highest breed« 
ing too, with all that inward beautiful machinery which made 
the outward manner so perfect; for 'there is a grace of manner/ 
as he in his book, I remember, says, ' almost always associated 
with a grace of mind."* 

" And most charming when it is so !" exclaimed Mr. St. Clair. 
" But even this, your gifted friend, dear sir, only says * almost 
always associated ; ' and I have known those whose outward 
manner was but a poor index to the rich mine of excellence 
within." 

" The more's the pity — ^the more's the pity ! But mark yon, 
my friend, I too would condemn no man for mere want of good 
manners. It may be his misfortune, that want of grace and 
polish ; but the want of attention and civility is his fault. If 
one, eager to do the kind thing, rush across the room with his 
two arms and two legs like the four sails of the windmill, I could 
love that man, though to be sure one would not say of him, 
perhaps, that ' attitude was everything ! ' But if I see a man 
disregard ful of others, how can I love him P A good manner is 
certainly a great charm ; but I cannot go the length of what 
the hovering Graces in one of Carlo Marratti's pictures are 
made to say : * Senza di noi ogni fatica h vana ! ' (Without us, 
all trouble is vain.) No ! it is the good inward will that is the 
beautiful light that will shine through the roughest vase." 

" Yes," replied Mr. St. Clair ; " but certainly the polished 
vase will let its brightness be seen far more clearly. I remem- 
ber a lady one dav exclaiming, — ' How delightful the manners 
of the angels will be !' and curious as the idea seemed, it led me 
to think with delight of the perfection there will be in those 
bright regions, in eveirthing ; and beautiful manners have, since 
then, partaken of an almost angelic nature to my mind." 

" That is a high praise to give them ; but if, as I said, they 
come from the inner heart, not too high perhaps ; for it is truly 
a mission worthy of an angel to study the pleasure of others,— 
to tiy to keep in them the joyful frame, and to smooth the ever* 
passing — often sad and heavy — ^moments of their life. Show 
but a fittle attention — speak but a kind word, even to a stranger, 
the heart is pleased ; a little sunshine has gone over it, and 
lifted perhaps some cloud which had lain heav^ there before. 
Ah! it is a beautiful work! And granting that it is, as some 
Wy, only on the outside — ^though I do not grant it — ^but suppose 
it 80, the outside is all we can see — all that can concern us in 
others ; we do not live in their inside ; and he who by his visible 
kindness and agreeableness makes one mile of this life's journey 
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pass pleasantly and amiably away, is a great benefactor ; and if 
all did 80, then would every mile be pleasant, and we be almost 
in Heaven before we reacned that blessed place. Do you not 
agree with me, my young man P " 

" Perfectly, sir, perfectly ; I have thought so over and over 
again. But in former times, I am sorry to say, I was so little 
used to considering these things, that I fear 1 am still very often 
inattentive and neglectful." 

" No, it was your being so different — if I may say so without 
paining you for your absent friends — from the other voung men 
I had the pleasure of seeing here, that made me reel bold to 
speak to you as I have ^ for one person even may do much, if 
they see the thing really in its due importance, which is great ; 
for in fact— to speak with all due reverence — it does greatly 
promote the 'Glory of our God in the highest, and on this earth, 
peace and good-will amongst men.* The love I bear your coun- 
try — half my own through my dear wife — ^flows through my 
heart in streams of pleasurable feeling and affection ; and I do 
wish so much to make your brave people see how a man's nature 
can endure even the real injury better than the slighting man- 
ner, and how the best deed is spoiled if done in the rough way- 
like the bear, killing the poor man when he would only kill the 
fly on his cheek. No ! a gracious action, to be truly pleasant to 
the heart, must ever be graciously done. The debt of gratitude ife 
the heaviest of all burthens when we cannot like the doer of 
the good deed ; and to have your life even saved, if your feel- 
ings are insulted, is what one can hardly say, ' I thank you * for. 
You will excuse the old man that his friendship makes him wish 
that you and all your dear, so brave, so generous countiymen, 
should show the courteous as well as the brave heart ; then you 
would be indeed the charming, as well as the great, the glonoufl 
nation. I would look down upon no man for want of talent— 
that is what he cannot command ; but every one should be civili 
be it to the king or to the poor man. Every one can strive to 
cultivate all the blessed home affections and amenities, and 
teach themselves the tender feeling for others, and the thought- 
ful care for their pleasures and comforts ; therefore they are not, 
in truth, guiltless in the sight of God if they do not. But now, 
my young friend, as you have so much lamented the deficiency 
in your own accomplishments, you must profit by your little en- 
forced, but to us most pleasant s^our here, and you must join 
us in our little music. My sons would be charmed to give you 
any little instruction you would like, and my child, she will 
teach you many little airs, which you can then, in your torn, 
teach to your beautiful young ^-ife at home." 
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Mr. St Clair thanked him, bul said he feared he had no 
talent and no voice. 

" Ah ! " replied his friend, laughing^, " there you are again 1 
with your * mauvaige honte,* qui devrait avoir honte d'etre si 
mauvaise (bad shame, or shyness, which ought to be ashamed of 
being so bad), keeping you from using your powers and gifU, 
because you cannot do perfection all at once. That is it, you 
know — all pride and vanity, not a bit modesty. Ah 1 I know 

?rou well, you see ! But you need not fear here. We shall not 
augh at you — ^which you English dread so much, and which keeps 
you back from so much good — ^we shall say, * Well done for to- 
day, and to-morrow will be better still ; * for I know you have a 
voice, I have heard jonfredonnant the little airs when my sons 
have done singing them, otherwise I would not wish you to try, 
for that would be only mortification. And you might also learn 
to play a little the guitar. Ah ! I forgot your poor arm, so use- 
less now, and painful ! " And he sighed as he fixed his eyes 
kindly on the disabled arm and pale countenance of the young 
sdlor. 

" Well ! " said the latter, " I wiU try and join in with my 
voice as best I can." 

" Do so ; mj sons, they shall come and help assist you down- 
stairs this evening." 



True to his word, the marquis sent his sons up in the evening 
to assist Mr. St. Clair down to the drawing-room. It was the 
first time he had seen Donna Mercedes since their last interest- 
ing conversation ; but that was no time for explanations, and he 
was soon called upon to fulfil his engagement of aiding in the 
general concert. One of the brothers played on the pianoforte, 
another on the guitar, and all, with the old marquis occasionally 
striking in, poured forth their voices in fullest volume in order 
to give courage to Mr. St. Clair's faint attempts ; while Donna 
Mercedes, sitting on a low couch near, often raised her head 
from her work, as she joined her thrilling voice to the others, 
her countenance varying with every sentiment expressed by the 
words she sung, her wondrous eyes, now flashing with the fite 
of enthusiasm, now melting into the softest tenderness, now 
beaming with the loftiest emotions. To gaze upon her was like 
looking upon some beauteous pageant, where scene succeeded 
scene in quick succession. Mr. St. Clair, too, carried away by 
the excitement of the moment, forgot his fears, and let his really 
fine voice bear its full part in the concert. Bomance after 
romance was chanted forth, choetir after chosur, till in a perfect 
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state of enthnsiasm, their Toices waited not for accompaniment, 
but poured forth the stream of harmony without pause or stop ; 
falling from one thing to another, like the successive steps of a 
cascade, till, amused at their own excitement, they ended in a 
general chorus of laughter. 

" Well done ! well done ! " exclaimed the marquis, in a perfect 
ecstasy ; " that was delightful I And ah ! Mr. St. Clair, my old 
ears listened for the new voice amid all that crash and noise, 
and they were quick enough to hear it put in the good notes. 
Oh ! you will soon learn our music ; and then Feman will 
teach you the bass which you shall put to some of my daughter's 
songs." 



CHAPTEE XXXIT. 

I have a Comforter on high ; a Comforter whose consolations are most 
nigh when they are needed most, and are never breathed vainly on the 
heart. 

When Mr. St. Clair went down into the drawing-room the 
next day, he found Donna Mercedes," who was copying Mary 
Sydney s picture ; she having asked him to let her do so, as 
sne thought it so beautiful, and her father had wished her to 
do it. 

She looked up and welcomed him as he entered ; but then a 
long silence ensued. 

" I fear I shall never do justice to this countenance," she said 
at length, ** and it has for me such fascination, that I can do 
little but gaze upon it. You must find yourself very happy ia 
being so loved by one like this, Mr. St. Clair." 

" Yes, it is indeed happiness ! And yet not perfect, Donna 
Mercedes, for we are separated." 

** Not in 'heart," she replied. 

Again they were silent, Mr. St. Clair looked with sadness on 
her sorrowful contenance. 

After a time she began again, tremulously and timidly: 
" When last we talked together, Mr. St. Clair— of a sudden, 
such a look came over you— such a great change of your coun- 
tenance ; what was it P " 

He felt painfully embarrassed, and strove to turn the subject. 
But she was too deeply interested to suffer him to do so ; and by 
continuous questions, obtained at length the fatal informatioa 
that she sought. She learned that Norman Bruce loTcd ano- 
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ther. She was eyideutly much affected, though she strove to 
conceal it ; and urging her questions still further, she found also 
that he was unhappy in his attachment. Ooyering her face, she 
burst into tears. 

" Not happy ! " she murmured ; " who then shall be loved P" 

Mr. St. Glair dared not speak, he dreaded her asking more. 

*' Ah, my good friend," she continued, " you who have so 
happy a love, can you not feel for him P " 

•* 6od knows how deeply," he replied. 

"And you have seen him since thisP And how did he 
bear it P" 

" Dear Donna Mercedes," said Mr. St. Glair, trying to speak 
cheerfully, " you know such things must be felt ; but he has a 
proud as well as a noble spirit, and in time I doubt not, the pain 
of the trial will pass. His is a stirring life, you know, and that 
helps both heart and memory to cast off their burthens." 

** But," she continued, after a pause, " did she love another 
first?" 

" She did ; and all that we can do now, Donna Mercedes, is 
to pray that God the Gomforter may be with him ; or rather, 
indeedf, to praise God that the Gomforter has already revealed 
Himself to nim — for you will rejoice to hear that his heart is 
truly turned to God." 

" For that, I do indeed thank God," she exclaimed. " Poor, 
and weak, and ignorant as I am, I do yet know that there is 
peace with Him and with no other, and that at His throne of 

mercy and tender love, all may find rest But when was 

this P " she added, in a hurried voice. 

" This last year," he murmured. 

" So late ! and just when you were so happy ! " And she looked 
at him with an expression almost of reproach. 

" Did you know her P " she continued. 

He started up in great agitation, and went to the window. 

" Dear Donna Mercedes," he said at length, returning to the 
table, and endeavouring to speak calmly, " I saw him in his dis- 
tress, and the remembrance is always painful to me ; though I 
know that his feelings are much more tranquil now." 

" You will tell me at least that she was worthy of his love P *' 

" She was." 

"And lovely?" 

He made a silent sign in the affirmative, but the violent flush 
of emotions that oversoread his face in a moment suggested to 
her the truth. She glanced from him to the picture before her, 
and back to him agam, with a look of wild inquiry — ^her white 
lips quivering with agitation. His eyes gently and sadly met 
hers } she read their meaning, and again burst into tears. 
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At length looking up, she smiled prondly as she said : 
" Well did you call him noble, Mr. St. Clair, if he loves you 
still." Then m a low voice, fearful of having betrayed her own 
feelings, she added : " I am foolish to feel so much for my poor 
cousin." 

" Oh ! no, Donna Mercedes," said Mr. St. Clair, moved to his 
very soul by the sight of her distress, and filled with admiration 
at the generous beauty of her character, " but remember, that 
though the sorrow falls fresh on your hea^, from his its first bit- 
terness has long passed away, and I trust that with Grod*i 
blessing on his manly efforts, and on his noble, disinterested 
friendship, he will soon rise above his trial, strengthened and 
purified." 

" Your words are comforting,." she said. " Yes, I see that hii 
great, first sorrow must be past ; and I feel more than ever, 
tliat it is in God alone we must trust for strength and peace. Bu: 
this has come such a sudden shock upon me 1 for I always imaged 
him to myself, the same bright, joyful creature, with eyes so full 
of life and glorious happiness, that he used to be when we strayed 
about his beautiful country together. Oh ! it is well the good 
God hides from us many things ! " 

And well too that He shows us many things : the riches of 
His grace — His tender compassions, and abounding mercies ! " 

" Yes," she replied, " our jfracious God will never lay His hand 
too heavily on His poor children's head. But now," as she rose 
to leave the room, " I must thank you, Mr. St. Clair, for your 
patience with my foolish tears, and for your sympathy too with 
my dear cousin." 

" That sympathy," said Mr. St. Clair, " adds another link to 
the chain that binds me so truly to you, Donna Mercedes ; my 
deep, and most respectful regard for you can never cease but with 
my lite." 

" Nor then," she said, pointing upward with a radiant smile. 
**Nor then, and thank you for that joyful thought— the only 
one that can give sure value to any earthly affection. 

No friendship here can yield us pure delight 

Unless 'tis view'd e'en now from the celestial height." 

"A beautiful thought, and how true! Yes! I can now look 
down from the good God's high and holy hill, and His clear sun- 
shine of blessing will light upon my heart, and upon yours, and 
on my cousin's too. And," she added, at the door of the apart- 
ment, if we can meet quietly again sometimes, Mr. St. Clair, 
vou will speak to me perhaps of the beautiful things you hare 
learnt yourself, and teach me to love my gracious, tender-feeling 
God more and more/* 
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CHAPTEB XXXV. 

Come home 1 there is a sorrowing breath 

In music since ye went ; 
And the early flower-scents wander by. 

With monmful memories blent. 
ye beloved 1 come home ! — the hour 

Of many a greeting tone. 
The time of hearth-l^ht, and of song 

Ketums, and ye are gone ! 
And darkly, heavily it falls 

On the forsaken room ; 
Burthening the heart with tenderness 

That deepens 'midst the gloom. 

Mrs. HEMA.KS. 

A LBTTBB from England I 

In an ecstasy Mr. St. Clair seized it. But it was witb an 
a^ony of disappointment that he saw it was not from Mary. It 
was from Captain Seymour, telling him that he had been, he was 
Happy to say, honourably acquitted as to the loss of his ship ; 
and that though be could not then expect another, yet that tne 
other officers, including Mr. St. Clair, were appointed to a vessel 
which had lately been commissioned, and was immediately to tako 
the place of his own unfortunate one on the African station. It 
would be ready for sailing, he said, in a fortnight ; and as Mr. 
St. Clair would by that time, it was supposed, be fit to join, it 
would lay-to for him o£F Vigo. " This," he kindly added, " will 
be» I fear, a most disappointing arrangement for you, but I knbw 
not how to get it better managed." 



Disappointing ! it was maddening ! 

" Set forth afresh on his long banishment without seeing Mary, 
when tbat hope had been before him day and night for weeks— 
lie could not do it ! He must return to England, and satisfy the 
yearning craving of his heart, if only for one moment !" He paced 
the room in a state of frenzy 1 Then ringing the bell, he begged 
the servant to find out if there were not any means by which he 
could start that night, or the next day, for England, by sea — by 
land — in any vessel — any conveyance, he cared not how ! 

He then went down and informed his friends of the communi- 
cation he bad received, and of the necessity he was under of 
quitting tbeir kind roof almost immediately. 

There were universal exclamations of regret. 
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" If you will go, I too sliall go with you ! " exclaimed Don 
Fernan, the youngest of the brothers, and the favourite with 
Mr. St. Clair, to whom he had always shown a special regard. 

** Indeed you shall not," said the latter, smiling at his warmth. 
" Why should you go tossing about on such roads, or such seas, 
with a wilful fellow like me ?" 

" If you go— I go," reiterated the young man, starting up in 
his energy, as if ho were to set off instantly. Then turning 
gracefully and reverentially towards his father, he spoke rapidly 
in his own tongue, with earnest gesticulation, and with eyes thafc 
flashed a thousand friendly flres. His father smiled as he looked 
at him, and nodding his assent, turned to Mr. St. Clair, and said: 

" Eernan is right ; it would never do to let you go from us 
alone, with your one useless arm, and no creature to help yon. 
No ! he quite pleases his father, and he must go for certain with 
you ; it will make me and all of us much more happy and easy 
about you. And ho will be much pleased too, to go to England 
for a little visit, for he has Mends there who will oe glad to see 
him." 

Mr. St. Clair could say no more, and was in fact delighted at 
the thoughts of having such a companion ; and the door opening 
at that moment, the servant whom he had asked to make inqui- 
ries respecting conveyances came in, and said that no vessel of 
any kind was going, but that a carriage could be had to take him 
either to Corunna, or [on the road to France, or anywhere he 
liked, in an hour's time. 

A consultation was then held as to the best route to pursue, 
and it was determined that they should go first to Corunna, and 
failing of finding any vessel there, try the other ports of the 
coast, as far as Bayonne ; when, in case of final disappointment 
as to transport by sea, they should make their way through 
France for Calais, whence they could of course reach England 
without delay. 

Mr. St. Clair longed to set forth instantly ; but he did not like 
to propose a night journey at the first outset to his companion. 
It was therefore settled that the carriage should be at the door 
at daybreak the next morning, when they were to start, accom« 
panied by Velasquez— the servant who had always waited on 
Mr. St. Ulair, and who was on that account selected to go with 
them by his considerate host. 

The necessary orders were then given ; and when Yelasques 
was told that Don Feman was going with Mr. St. Clair, and that 
he himself was to accompany the young men, his mingled look of 
astonishment and delight was so comic, that a peal of laughter 
burst from every one, in which the wonder-struck, but p^ood^ 
humoured servant^ joined heartily himself. Then makmg a 
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sodden retreat, without word spoken, he rushed to announce the 
news, with infinite triumph to the rest of the household — for a 
journey to England was reckoned among them the neplus ultra 
of importance and delight ! 

But time sped on, and it was thought well that the party should 
retire early to rest, as they were to set forth so soon in the 
morning. Mr. St. Clair was not however inclined to sleep, and 
he stood at the casement for some time watching the rolling of 
the waves in the moonlight, and thinking how, but for the saving 
mercy of God, he would have gone down to their cold depths as 
so many of the others had done. 

He raised his eyes in earnest devotion to God, and besought 
that his prolonged existence might be honoured by having much 
given him to do for the sake of Him — ^his Creator, Preserver, and 
Iledeemer ! He prayed fervently for those whose kindness and 
friendship had been so delightful to him ; and could not but lay his 
earnest wish also before God, that it might please Him that the 
sweet and lovely daughter of that house might in time have her 
strong afiection returned by its object, and that Bruce might 
find in her love a full compensation for his present sorrow. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

" Let me weep awhile ! 

Bear with mo — ^give the sudden passion way ! 
Thoughts of our own lost home, our sunny isle, 

Come as a wind that o'er a reed hath sway. 
Till my heart dies with yearning and sick lears ; — 
Oh ! could my life melt from me in these tears ! " 
" Yes ! weep, my sister ! weep, till from thy heart 
The weight flow forth." 

Mbs. Hemans. 

In another chamber of that mansion, another was also watch- 
ing through those still hours. Donna Mercedes was copying the 
picture of her rival. 

She had knelt with that picture in her hand till she had been 
enabled to look on it agam with kindness, and to desire the 
friendship of one she fancied must be good as she was fair. 

She might herself well have served for a study to a painter at 
that moment, as she sat in the soft-gleaming lamp-light, her 
black waving hair — which for the gi-eater ease site had released 
from all confinement — flowing down over her cheeks and shoul- 
ders> and throwing deep partial shadows over her countenance; 
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—that countenance, heart-elevated by the task she had impoied 
on herself, and the inward thought which accompanied it-— 
looking so pure, and pale, and beautiful ! 

"Yes! I shall love her!" she exclaimed at length, raising 
her head from her work, yet keeping her eye fixed upon the 
picture, whose soft, deep-thoughtful look seemed to sink into her 
neart ; " yes, I shall love her, and she will be my sister, and 
teach me to be more what she is." 

And yet she was so young she thought, to be so sorrowful ! and 
the full tears gathered, and fell, and blotted the painting— as 
tears so often do the beautiful things of earth ! 

She wiped them from the ivory ; but her eyes were painful 
with weeping, and she had caught, she thought, the likeness, and 
could better repair the mischief her tears had done by daylight. 
Hearing sounds in the house, she opened her door, and finding 
that they came from her brother Fernan's room, she softly crept 
alon^ the passage, and knocked at his door. She was readily 
admitted. He was her favourite brother, and the seeing him 
preparing for departure overcame again her excited spirits ; and 
flying to his arms, she wept upon his breast. 

" Why are those tears ? " he asked, in his own fine language. 
** Why art thou not, my soul ! tranquil, and asleep in thy bed ?" 

She could not answer, but threw her arms round him, and 
pressed him to her heart. 

" Mercedes," he exclaimed, " why shouldst thou weep ? I shall 
not leave thee long, and go but on pleasure, and for friendship's 
sake to watch over this young sailor." 

She strove to master her tears, and looked up into that dear 
face whose smile had ever been as the warmth oi the sun to her. 
He sat down with her, her weary head resting on his shoulder ; 
yet still the tears would flow. 

" Why dost thou weep, Mercedes, my angel P" he asked 
again. 

She answered him by repeating those beautiful lines of Victor 
Hugo's : — 

" Si prfea de toi, quelqu'tin pleure en rfevant, 
Laisses plenrer, sans en cnercher la cause. 
Pleurer est doux, pleurer est bon souvent. 
Pour rhomme, h^as ! sur qui le sort se pose. 

Toute larme, enlant ! 

Lave quelque chose." 

(If near thee, one should chance to weep while thinking. 
Let him weep on, and seek not for the cause. 
Weeping is sweet, weeping is good sometimes. 
For man, alas ! on whom fate deeply weighs. 

Each tear, child ! 

Washes out something.) 
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"But what is the ' 




[ue chose ' (' somethinir % mj 



dearest ! which needs the washing of thy costly tears P Why 
is there trouble in thy heart P " 

" Ah ! Fernan, we are sad sometimes— even without — and I 
was weary." And she pressed her cheek to his, half in fondness, 
and half to hide the glow his question kindled there. 

" But what weight is there upon thy mind, Mercedes, dearest P 
What is there that thou canst not tell thy brother P " 

She was silent, longing to pour forth her heart to him, though 
that she could not do. She threw her arm around his neck, and 
pressed her lips again and again to his cheek, as if bespeaking 
his patience, his tenderness, his love. 

He felt her affection wind round his heart, — felt too her cling- 
ing dependence upon him ; and straining her fondly to him, he 
murmured low : 

" Keep then thy secret,' Mercedita ! my joy, my flower ! No 



to tell it, come again to Fernan — ^again lay thy head upon his 
shoulder, again press thy cheek to his cheek, and whisper all 
thy heart to his heart. Ever wilt thou find in him a friend." 

*' Ever — always P Fernan." 

" Ever — ^always ! " 

A knock was heard at the door, and Yelasquez* voice an- 
nounced the hour at which he had been desired to call his young 
master. 

The brother and sister rose ; and once more pressing her to his 
heart, Don Fernan said : 

" And now, my dearest, thou shalt leave me, for I have much 
to do. Keep up thy heart, my life ! and let the roses spring 
again in thy cheeks ere Fem^n return. What shall he oring 
thee backP" 

" Himself, Fernan ! " she replied, looking up to those dear 
eyes which showered looks of unclouded love upon her. 

He began anew to busy himself with sundry little prepara- 
tions for nis journey which her entrance had suspended, and she 
with heavy steps, returned to her chamber to prepare herself to 
go down stairs. She bound up her hair, and threw a shawl around 
her, for the air of the morning was chill, and then went down to 
see that breakfast was prepared for the travellers. Finding that 
all was ready, she returned to her brother's room. She had 
taken Mary Sydney's picture with her to show it to him, but 
when she was about to do so, she could not. They went down 
together, and Mr. St. Clair soon joined them, and then the 
marquis and his other sons. 

Breakfast ended, the carriage was announced and they rose to 
part. Donna Mercedes placed the picture in her father's hand 



evil can 
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that he might return it to Mr. St. Clair ; and he approaching 
him with it said, in a Toice which shook with a little emotion : 

Here, my dear young sir, take from me once again, with a 
thousand thanks, this picture which I first in this country put 
into your hand when it was so cold and weak. I little thought at 
that moment, to what great friendship our hearts would grow, 
but I thank the good God for it ; for to meet with those we can 
trust and love, is to strew our earthly path with the pleasant 
flowers, and the bright Jewels. May the good God be with you, 
and with her, so beautiraf ! whom you love ; and may your days 
be long, and jo\xt sunshine be unclouded ! " 

Mr. St. Clair took the picture, and kissed the old man's hand 
with fervour, but found it diflScult to speak. The marquis 
embraced him warmly, as did his young mends ; when turning 
to Donna Mercedes he once more bent his knee before her, and 
pressed her hand to his brow. She was agitated, and longed to 
speak to him, yet knew not what she wished to say ; when catch- 
ing her brother Feman's eye, she threw herself into his arms 
once again, and wept tears drawn from so many sources ! 

" Come, come ! my child," said the marquis, after looking at 
them both with a quivering lip for an instant, "Feman will 
soon be back. Look up and give some cheerful message for 
your English friends." 



CHAPTER, XXXVII. 

Wilful we are— and seek onr wills full oft 

By ways so rough and rude, we would not brook 

To use them, but for the bright point in view. 

That draws us on through brier, and brake, and flood — * 

Lures through the flame, and bids o'erleap the rock^ 

—Well if we crash not in the chasm beyond ! 

C. L. 

The travellers started. 

Those yjio had never chanced to become acquainted with the 
peculiarities of Spanish travelling in some parts, might have 
been astonished at the sight of the vehicle in which they set off 
on their journey. It was in form a large coach, scarlet in colour, 
and painted with wreaths of roses.* It had no stufl^g in the 

* This was chiefly taken from an account of a journey in tho south, not 
rth of Spain. 
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ioaidey nor springs on the ont ; and was not therefore particn- 
larlr calculated to benefit an arm whose fracture was but 
slightly knit, — especially in roads which were of the worst. Six 
horses drew this cumbrous though not very ponderous machine, 
driven all " in hand'* — the man who drove them sitting on a high 
standard box. Another man ran along by the side of the carriage 
or occasionally clung on, continually filling his hands and pockets 
with pebbles and tufts of grass, with which to pelt the heads of 
the leaders, in order to assist the manoeuvres of the driver, and 
indicate with more precision to the animals themselves, the course 
it was wished they should pursue. From time to time he would 
clamber up on the box of tne carriage while it was going at full 

1>ace, and take the reins ; while his comrade, in an equally fear- 
ess manner, would descend, and commence operations on the 
heads of the leaders, in his turn. 

At times when the roads were quite intolerable, a cross-cut 
was deemed advisable ; on which occasions it was necessary to 
proceed at full gallop in order to get well over any impediment 
of hedge or ditch which might occur. On the whole it was not 
easy travelling ; and those who were inside, besides being shaken 
in the most inconceivable manner, were forced to keep every 
muscle in tension in order to prevent being continually tossed 
from side to side, and thrown quite off the seats. 

The situation of Velasquez — on the box, by the driver — was 
still more deplorable ! Never had gratified ambition placed a 
man on a more giddy height ! He clung desperately to the hard 
seat as the vehicle performed its saltos over all the impediments 
in its way ; now sent backward with a jerk, now pitched for- 
wards as if about to fall on the horses ; — his eyes all the while 
st^irting from their sockets with exertion and terror. 

Don Feman had told him he might come inside if he preferred 
it ; but he was too respectful to do that, though he could hardly 
conceal his sufferings and deadly fears. 

On therefore they went, up hill, down vale, over hedge and 
ditch, till they arrived at Calaas, where they stopped for the first 
night. 

Two more days' suffering brought them to Corunna ; — place of 
disastrous, but honourable fame to an Englislynan ! — ana there, 
to Mr. St. Clair's unspeakable delight, in tne beautiful little bay 
— slowly emitting a thin cloud of vapour— lay the Englisn 
steamer. 



A favourable passage brought them ouickly to Portsmouth. 
It was early morning when they arrivea, yet Captain Seymour 
—-who had thought it possible that Mr. St. Clair might com» 
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OTer by the Bteamer — ^was there when they landed, — and with 
him Mr. Bruce. The greetings of the friends were enthusiastic ; 
and the joung Spaniard, who had all the Tivacity of a boy,-^ 
threw himself into his cousin's arms, and embraced him with the 
greatest energy, undismayed by the presence of numerous 
spectators. They existed not indeed for him $ for his whole 
heart was absorbed by the fervent pleasure of seeing again one, 
long-loved, and &om whom he had oeen long parted. 

Captain Seymour then came in for his share of his cordial 
words, as Mr. St. Clair, having first been warmly welcomed by 
him, turned to Mr. Bruce. The friends grasped each other's 
hands in silence ; while floods of " voiceless thoughts " seemed 
to flow from the one to the other. 

They walked together a little apart ; but Captain Seymour 
quickly following them, laid a detaining hand on Mr. St. Clair's 
snoulder, saying, in a low tone : — 

" Your ship sails the day after to-morrow — earlier than was 
expected. I thought I had best tell you at once, as you might 
wish to leave Portsmouth," 

Mr. St. Clair spoke a choking word of thanks ; then, regaining 
his friend, said : — 

" I must be ofl* directly, Bruce ; the ship sails the day after 
to-morrow." 

** I know it dbes," he replied ; " so ordered a chaise to be in 
readiness in case you came. I have a relation at Hastings 
whom I am wanting to see, so I shall go with you, or rather 
you will go with me." 

" No I that will never do ; I should have gone had it cost 
me— - 

" Nonsense I I tell you JVe got the chaise, and if you 
don't go with me, I shall go alone, that's all." 

" Pshaw I What relation have you at Hastings P You're 
the best fellow in the world, but you're not going to pay my 
journey for all that." 

" Well, we'll share it then — ^will that satisfy your faatidious 

worship P and you shall pay me when . Come ! let us be off; 

we've a good day's work before us, and you should be back by 
mid-day to-morrow. Don Eeman," he then said, stopping and 
turning round to him, " I grieve to say that my ship sails earlier 
than I thought, and I must go and see my mother and others, 
far from this place, so that I fear that I must leave you now. 
But to-morrow, or the next day, I shall hope to see you again, 
and try to express — what no words however nave power to do— 
my deep sense of your excessive kindness to me, and the 
grateful love I feel, and ever must feel, for you and all your 
family." 
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" And must you so soon goP" said Don Fernan ; "I mueh 
regret it. I^orman and I will then stay together, and wait your 
return here." 

" No, Feman," said Mr. Bruce, " I must go with him ; I 
cannot otherwise see anything of him. But when we return, 
then, I shall be delighted to be with you. I'm so sorry to leave 
you so immediately, but you'll not be offended P" 

*' Offended ! me P why should I be offended P Go, i^o, by all 
means. And for him — ^he is happy ! What would I give for 
that carrii^e which could take me to my mother again ! The sight 
of you, Norman," he continued as they all walked togeliier to 
the inn, stirs the old memories within me, till I could sit down 
and cry like a child." 

A chaise and four was standing at the door of the hotel when 
they reached it, into which the two young sailors threw their 
portmanteaus and then themselves ; then taking hearty leave of 
their friends, away they flew like the wind. 

Don Fernan and Velasquez watched them till they were out 
of sight, and then imparted their opinions to each other as to the 
difference in the modes of travelling in England and Spain ; the 
latter, by tortuous writhings and eloquent gestures of coun* 
tenance and limb, endeavouring to convey some idea of the 
sufferings he had endured when on the dreadful box of the 
goarlct coach. 



CHAPTEE XXXVIII. 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel. 

Shaicspeabe. 

Mile afker mile flew by ; but the travellers sat by each other 
in silence. At length : — 

" St. Clair!" said Bruce. 

" Bruce !" said Mr. St. Clair. 
Do you know, old fellow ! there have been strange stories 
afloat about you ! " 

"Have there P What about P" 

•* About you, I tell you." 

" What about, about meP" 

" What about P why, they say you've been making desperat 
love to my cousin down there, who is as beautiful as the day 
and that jour illness was all a feint to stay there with her/' 

« Pot£e7 3a7BoP" 
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" Yes I they do ; and her brother's coming over here with 
you won't lay the report, I'm afraid ; and though I am glad 
enough to see him for my own sake, yet for yours I'm sorry he's 
«ome." 

" I'm not the least, for I delight in him ; and I care not an 
iota for any such reports. No one will ever beheve them who 
knows me, and whose good opinion I yalue." 

Mr. Bruce's colour rose as this was said, though he eridently 
•trove to keep it down, looking hard, as he had done from 
the commencement of the conversation, out of the window 
before him. 

** I don't believe all that was told me," he said, after a 
moment's pause, " but " 

" If you don't fully believe it, it's evident you don't folly dis- 
believe it, and that's enough." 

He paused ; his breast swelling with indignation, and every 
feeliog which could oppress a noble heart under a sense of 
unjust suspicion from a friend. 

Mr. Bruce was embarrassed ; but after a minute, he an- 
swered — 

" You're too hasty, St. Clair ; if I had fully believed this 
report, should I have been on the quay this morning expecting 
your arrival P or should I have haa the chaise ready prepared 
for you P You know I should not ; though it would be scarcely 
perhaps, saying all the truth, if I affirmed that, after what I 
neard, I wholly disbelieved your having in some way or other 
played the fool abroad." 

" Played the fo^ I played the villain, you'd better say." 

" No ; I should be sorry to call every man a villain who does 
such things." 

** I shouldn't. I call every man a villain who makes love 
to any woman when he does not purpose, if he can, to marry 
her ; and I don't know what other name he, above all, could 
deserve, who, situated as I was with regard to one woman, 
could make even a shadow of love to another." 

" Well! you mightn't have made even *a shadow of love,* as 
you call it ; but you might nevertheless, in some way or other, 
by misconstruction, or her vanity, or something, have got 
yourself into a scrape with her." 

She has no vanity, and I got into no scrape with her. What 

YOU heard was doubtless from that inf But I'll not talk of 

him now ; it makes me in too boiling a rage even to think of 
him." 

" Sangrove, I supnose you mean. It was he who spoke of it; 
and certainly he made his story out very plausibly." 
A storm of passion rushed through 4!d!r. St* Clair's breast, 
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bnt with a mighty effort he controlled it. He hastily let down 
the glass, and leant forward to catch the cooling air. 

As it blew against his heated forehead and flashed cheeks, 
his pulse quieted down, and the momentary raising of the heart, 
with that universal panacea of the upright : " Thou God 
knowest ! " brought down its invariable peace. He drew up the 
window again, for the air was chill, and leant back in the chaise 
in silence. 

" If my thoughts have done you wrong, I beg your pardon," 
said Mr.lSruce, coldly ; and he held out his hand, Mr. St. Clair 
took it lightly, saying 

" The pledge of forgiveness — ^yes ! of friendship — no ! " 

" You'll regret this, St. Clair," said Mr. Bruce, with a fiery 
glance. ** If I did you wrong in classing you too much perhaps 
with other foolish fellows, at least I strove to enable you to 
right yourself quickly where it was most important you should 
do so." 

In an instant every cloud vanished from Mr. St. Clair's heart ; 
his whole soul gushed towards his friend again. He grasped 
his hand. 

" Yes 1 " he exclaimed, that remembrance should have made 
me bear anything — everything-— from you; even — almost — 
dishonour !" 

" I^'ot that, St. Clair," said Mr. Bruce, as he returned his 
friend's vehement pressure ; " no thought of mine could ever 
deliberately dishonour you ; though I do fear I may have done 
you great, unpardonable injustice. But what was told me was 
most staggering." 

" You should not have believed it, Bruce. But now I will 
explain the thing as it was, and you'll readily understand it." 
And he related the affair as it had occurred. 

"Dear Mercedes!" said Mr. Bruce, "lean but remember 
her as the most lovely little girl in the world, but can image her 
completely as you speak, in her quick anger, and her as quick 
and beautiful forgiveness. That fellow is indeed base to have 
forged such a tale from so slight an incident." 

" What did he make of itP" 

Mr. Bruce repeated what had been said 

" It will never do for him and me to be penned up in the 
same ship together again," said Mr. St. Clair,*' his whole frame 
trembling with indignation. 

" So he thinks himself, I imagine ; for when he finds he is 

appointed to the , he gets leave — goes to see his mother 

(whom I wish joy of her son), falls ill all of a sudden, threatens to 
die, and declines the honour of serving his Majesty in his good 
ship 

Q 2 
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" I am most thankfiil for it, for something must have hap- 
pened had we ever met again .... And now tell me, Bruce, 
have you seen anything lately of Captain Normanton 

** Seen him I yes, that have I, and no later than yesterday. 
He has been in Portsmouth some days." 

Do you think he has heard anything of this P" 

" I know he has ; and that was one thing that made me. 
anxious you should set off for this place, near Hastings, without 
delay." 

«• My good fellow!" 

" Don't * good fellow' me," he exclaimed with much annoyance, 
and a flush which the sudden touching of some painful chord 
caused to mount to his very forehead. 



They changed horses, and again the milestones were left 
rapidly behind, but neither of them seemed inclined to speak— 
Mr. St. Glair from delicacy, Mr. Bruce because he was embar- 
rassed at his outbreak of irritable feeling. 

He determined, however, to get over that ; so began at last- 
so suddenly, as to make his companion start — taking up the 
conversation as if he had never left it ofi— 

" I've not seen Miss Sydney since I wrote to you ; so I don't 
know whether the story Las reached her or not ; but it is sore 
to do so, sooner or later, so it is as well you should give your 
own version of it first" 

" She'll not believe it!" said Mr. St. Clair, with a snule of 
proud and loving confidence. 

Mr. Bruce looked at him again — ^it would be difficult to say 
with what expression. 

" She may, however, like to know what led ^ou to Mercedes* 
feet," he observed, coolly. 

" She shall if she wish it, and know all to the very word and 
letter ; but she alone of all the world, though,"— he added, with 
rather a bitter smile, — ** she is probably the only one of all the 
world who would fully trust me without knowing it." 



They were now nearly arrived at their destination. It was 
one of those soft evenings in November, when the winds which 
have sighed through the almost leafless trees during the day, 
sink to rest with the setting sun, and leave a peculiar calm and 
stillness in the air. The fine constellations always visible at that 
season of the year shone with a mild lustre ; and when the 
travellers mounted the last high down before descending upon 
Hastings, the sea lay stretched in silvery tranquillity oetore 
-..the moon, just past the full, rising out of it, and causing 
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the little path of trembling light which Slrius had made across 
its waveless waters gradually to disappear. 

Mr. Bruce pointed to her, as she stole silently up tlie sky, and 
mnrmured those lines : — 

" And when the moon riseth as she were dreaming, 
And treadeth with white feet the lulled sea, 
Go^ silent as a star beneath her gleaming. 

And think ot " 

He stopped short, and threw himself back in the chaise. 

" I stay here," he said, with forced gaiety, as they entered the 
town, " with * my relation.* You can take care of yourself, I 
suppose, fair sir, for half an hour's further drive?" And he 
spoke with that bitter levity, which his tone sometimes assumed 
when his thoughts were painful, — turning again on his com- 
panion that look " of many colours," which was so dreadful to 
nim. 

"Where then, and when do we meet again?" said Mr. St. 
Clair, in a low voice, as if fearful to break in upon such feelings. 

" Choose your own time, mon ami" said the other. " You'll 
be sure to find me — * sSant in the parlour, or passant in the 
garden,' anywhere, in short, you like — btit the Parade. It's 
your ship you'll remember that's going to sail, so it's your look- 
out to be back in time. Let's see — ^we set off about seven this 
morning, and it's now six ; so it takes us good eleven hours to 
get here, and you've got to go further still. You must be back 
to-morrow night, or by dawn next day at latest — for it's impos- 
sible to say at what hour the ship may sail— and I'll answer for 
it you've not got a stitch of things ready to put on board." 

" That I certainly have not." 

** I thought so ! Just like you ! However, Captain Seymour 
and I looked to that for you in case the ship had to pick you up 
in Spain, so you'll find things enough stowed away for you. 
Well now ! what time shall you be back here P " 

" Do you mind travelling at night P " 

"Not 1 1 it's all the same to me; only yon must allow a 
couple of hours more, at least, for knocking the fellows up out of 
their beds." 

"Well then, I'll try and be here by two to-morrow. It 
would be best to be back by night. After two then, if you go 
out, leave word where you are, will yon P " 

" You be here by two ! " said Mr. Bruce, nodding his head 
backwards contemptuously. "However, 111 leave word cer- 
tainly. And now, good-bye, old fellow I Take care of yourself; 
and depend upon it, I*U be ready at two to-morrow." 

He jumped out as the chaise stopped at the door of the hotel, 
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and they shook hands at parting— but the grasp was cordial on 
neither side. 

The drivers had their directions to go on to Hollinffton, 
where the Sjdnejs lived, and Mr. St. Clair was whirled off 
again alone. 



It would be difficult to say which of the two friends felt the 
most thoroughly uncomfortable when they parted. 

As Mr. St. Clair sat brooding in the comer of the chaise, 
with what force did many of the Marquis Villa Hermosa's words 
recur to him — when he said that " The best deed is spoiled if done 
in a bad manner/' — that "A gracious action, to be pleasant 
to the heart, must ever be graciously done,'* — that " He who 
makes a mile of this life's journey pass pleasantly, is a great 
benefactor." 

** Ah 1 " he thought, " how true ! An angel from Heaven i 
could hardly be more noble, more generous than Bruce, and yet 
his manner often makes the obligation sit so heavy on the 
heart ! " 

Ah ! what long miles, indeed, of troubled feeling had most of 
those been to him, which would, but for that, have oeen miles of 
ecstasy ! — what floods of sunshine had been overcast by clouds of 
discomfort ! so that now, even within a few minutes of seeing 
Mary — that time to which he had looked, with such excess of 
happiness — ^his mind was unhinged, his heart troubled, his spirit 
saaaened. And all by what P By another's ungracious way of 
doing a most gracious thing I Bather would he have been at all 
the expense of his journey a hundred times, than have had this 
blight thrown over these few brief hours which might otherwise 
have been so happy ! — rather a thousand, thousand times, than 
that this wretched alienation, for even a moment, should have 
been felt between his heart and the being whose acts deserved 
his best friendship and highest admiration. 

Often as he had lamented Mr. Bruce's harsh and brusquewayof 
speaking, never had he felt its painful effects so much as at that 
moment, when his long and intimate intercourse with those of 
kind and polished manners had made him bo sensible of any- 
thing that was the reverse. 

Mere anger can easily be forgiven, and what is more, for- 

?;otten ; but the slighting word, the contemptuous expression — 
t is these that sink so deep into the heart — ^so deep, that the 
hand of him who has flung them cannot reach, to recall them. 

What man's hand however cannot do, the unshortened arm of 
the Omnipotent can effect in a moment. One thought of his 
rgiving God plucked out every sting from l^Ir. St. Clair's 
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heart, and showers of soothing feelings fell brightly in their 
place. He recalled all his friend's most generous actions- 
actions which few indeed would have thought of for any one, 
but which he willingly performed for a successful rival. His 
heart melted within him, and abundant prayer flowed forth, 
that the blessing of God might requite him a thousand-fold ; and 
elerated by these feelings, and with peace again at his heart, he 
began once more to enjoy the bright prospect before him. 



Mr. Bniee meanwhile, after getting out of the chaise at the 
hotel, walked forth, first on the grassy slopes of the hill by the 
ruins of the old castle, and then by the sea, "which lay in 
silvery silence, breathing long sighs along the shore." There he 
stood, and tried to still the tumult in his heart ; suffering far 
more from the consciousness of his fault, than from the thought 
even of his unhappiness. In that, he had the mighty power of 
God's help, and tne sense of his own generous feelings to sustain 
him ; but by the other, he felt degraded in his own eyes, and 
therefore — necessarily — miserable. 

" Strange ! " he thought, " that I should feel willing to do so 
much for him in that which is the destruction of my own happi- 
ness, and yet cannot forbear saying those bitter things, and 
showing those petty feelings which vex and hurt him to the very 
quick!" 

He walked about with these reflections gnawing at his heart, 
or stood abstractedly gazing on the sea, though unconscious of 
its beauty, till he too thought of God's pardoning love. And 
then he too found peace agam — ^there— ron that tranquil shore, — 
"the landing-place of mercies, because the starting-point of 
prayer ; " and humbled, yet with elevated heart, he dared once 
more look up with confidence to his offended, yet " indulgent 
Saviour." 

The one from beneath the broad clear moonshine by the sea 
— ^the other from the flickering shade of o'erarching trees sent 
up his spirit to the throne of grace. There did they meet — 
there were they reconciled — and thence did they return again in 
peace and glad repose. 

" To eax5h unknown his brother's prayer ; 
Yet brethren true-in dearest love 
Were they — 
♦ « ♦ ♦ 

" E'en 80, the oourae of prayer who knows ! 
It springs in silence where it will ; 
Springs out oi sight, and flows 
At first a lonely rill. 
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" But streams shall meet it by-and-by. 
From thousand S3rmpathetic hearts ; 
Together swelling hi^, ' 
Their chant ot many parts." 



CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

Yonder lights f— cheerful and pleasant they look here. Who knows 
what weariness and misery — ^what vain hopes, and sick hearts the j may be 
lighting !~Mebkland. 

"And Mary, my dearest motlier!" exclaimed Mr. St. Clair, 
afl;er the first moments ^ven to afiection, " where is she P I 
must eo to her, my time is so short." 

" JSot yet, Wilfred," she replied in evident uneasiness. " You 
had better have something first, and then perhaps *' 

" Why not now, dear mother? What is food to me, in com- 
parison of seeing her P " 

" General Sidney is not well, and it would not do to disturb 
him. Wait with a little patience, and when he goes to bed, 
which he does early, I will send to beg her to come here. In 
short, my dear Wilfred, I will not seek to conceal from you that 
his sentiments towards you are not what they were, and I am 
sure he would feel the greatest annoyance at seeing you, or 
knowing even that you were here." 

" Why ? what has happened P " 

" That which Mary always feared — that when you were away, 
Captain ITormanton would obtain more power than ever over 
him." 

" Does he come down here then ? " 

" Yes, very often ; and it is very trying for her." Mr. St. 
Clair walked up and down in great agitation. 

" Tell me all," he said at length. " Does he think — the old 
man — ^to break off our engagement P Does he press this horrid 
marriage on her P " 

^ " I rancy he does ; and how thankful I am that you persuaded 
him, before you went, to give his formal consent to your en- 
gagement." 

" It would have made no difference to us, mother ; we are 
bound to each other, heart and soul." 

"Of course, as to that, it would not; but I much doubt 
whether, with her tender conscience, her path would have been 
so dearly right to her as it is now that nis sanction has been 
obtained." 
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"Perliapa not. Yes! every way — every way, I am most 
thankful for it. But what can that man be made of, that he cSn 
endure to think of forcing, or bribing a consent from her — ^that 
he should dare to urge her to forget her vows P " 

"I do not know that he has ever actually done that. It 
seems to me as if he rather tried to supplant you — ^to shake her 
faith — ^and persuade her she is not bound to you ; for I know he 
has spoken of your engagement as a childish thing which her 
father's word could set aside at any moment — ^if indeed you did 
not weary of it yourselves." 

" Weary P weary P Little does he know what real heart- 
afiection is ! His is a fury — a whirlwind — sweeping down all 
before it — and blinding him to the commonest dictates of feeling 
and honour. How different to our love — ^refreshmg and re- 
joicing the very springs of our being ! Oh ! mother, mother ! 
now can we ever weary of such a love P " 

'* I did not say you could, my child," — and the tears came 
into her eyes at sight of his emotion, ** I know well you could 
not; but Captain Normanton tries to persuade her that very 
young men cannot be constant — that it is natural that they 
should quickly like and quickly forget when *a new flower/ 
as he expressed himself one day, ' sprmgs up in their paths.' " 

" Well ! it is not so with me at any rate ; for I have been for 
weeks and weeks with one of earth's loveliest 'flowers,' yet 
never did one thought — one shadow of a thought — for an 
instant stray from Mary. But now, something I must do 
towards seeing her." 

"I will go with you then, and we will see what can be done. 
Here is your coffee ; drink it, while I go and put on my 
shawl." 

She soon returned, and they set off tof^ether. The air was 
calm and soft, and the moon, now riding high in the heavens, 
shone white on the silvery dew that lay all around. 

"He is not gone to bed," observed Mrs. St. Clair, as they 
, came within sight of General Sydney's house, "for I see the 
* light from the window still, looking so cheerful ! Would that 
the light in their hearts were as bright ! " 

"And is that very small cottage theirs P" he said, stopping 
short — shrinking from the idea of its being so. " Well ! I could 
be happy there ! " and he hastened forward again. 

It teas a very small cottage — ^white, with green outside 
shutters, enclosed in a paling, and with a little grass-plot, and 
a few beds of flowers in front. 

There was one creeper trained round an upper window. He 
did not need telling what that was. They paused when nearly 
opposite the house. The bright blaze of the fire, and the lamp^i 
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dear light shone on the figures of those who were in the room, 
and it may be imagined with what emotions Mr. St. Clair again 
looked on the countenance of Mary, as she sat by the fire oppo- 
site to her father. She was working at a frame, and as she leant 
over it, well did he remember how wondrously that profile had 
struck him when first he saw her in the little garden at Nice, — 
that garden whose memory was now as that of Paradise to him ! 

He started forward, — but his mother caught his arm, exclaim- 
ing in a terrified whisper : " For Heaven's sake, do not show 
yourself now ; you don t know what you might bring upon that 
poor girl. Wait only a little while, and he will be gone to bed, 
— it is just his hour. Come this way, and we shall see when 
they move." 

" I must stay near," he said. " I cannot lose one moment's 
sight of her while I can have it. To-morrow — and I shall be 
far away again." 

" My dearest son I Why so soon ? " 

" My ship sails the day after. But see, she is moving." 

They watched her as she got up and went towards her father. 
She looked at him sadly as she waited at his side, and seemed to 
answer gently the an^y words — to judge from his countenance 
—that he was addressing to her. With an impatient gesture he 
directed her to ring the bell, which she did ; and in a moment 
the kindly face of Susan appeared at the door of the room. 
Mary nut out her hand to help her father out of his chair, but 
he pusned her rudel;^ away and took Susan's arm instead, who 
turned however to give a cheering glance of respectful sympathy 
at her young mistress. 

The poor girl staggered back a little with the roughness of the 
action ; but recovermg herself, she followed her lather out of 
the room. 

Mr. St. Clair, with sudden passion, turned and clasped his 
mo^er to his heart, as if to crush down the insufierable agony 
that raged there, at seeing this. 

" Calm yourself, my dearest Wilfred," she cried, her heart 
bleeding for him. 

" I cannot endure it I " he exclaimed. " I never thought to 
have hated mortal man — especially one that belonged to her ; 
but now I could trample that monster beneath my feet ! " 

" Oh, Wilfred ! do not speak such words. Ask God rather 
to forgive him." 

" Yes ! " he replied more calmly ; " that were indeed more 
fitting. But to see him almost strike that angel creature ! " And 
he walked away in agony nncontroUable. 

Just then Susan re-entered the little apartment, and advanciog 
to the windowi she opened it, to close the outer shutters. 
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M^ra. St. Glair instantly going to the garden-gate, whispered 
the good girl's name. 
She started with alarm. 

"I am sorry I frightened you," said Mrs. St. Clair; "hut 1 
want you to ask Miss Sydney, when the Greneral is in bed, if she 
can come to me for an hour or two ; I will be out here waiting 
for her, and will bring her back again myself." 



Much as General Sydney disliked the continual intercourse 
with Mrs. St. Glair, he had. yet never forbidden it, and Mary 
was with her therefore whenever he did not require her to be at 
home, and occasionally also in the evening, after he had retired 
to rest. The invitation, therefore, on the present occasion was 
only extraordinary, as being ^ven by Mrs. St. Glair at so late 
an hour, and Mary felt no hesitation in accepting it. 



GHAPTEB. XL. 

Never did I see in real life, or ever heard in tale or history, of any woman 
distinguished for intellect of the highest order, who was not also remarkable 
for th& trustlulness ot spirit^ this happiness and cheertulness of temper. — 
Mbs. Jameson. 

When equipped for her walk, Mary left the house to join her 
friend. Her eye wandered on all sides in hope of seeing 
Mr. St. Glair ; and as she advanced to meet Mrs. St. Glair, she 
could scarcely return her kindly greeting, so nervously anxious 
was she, and so bitterly disappointed at not seeing him. 

Fearing to startle her, he had walked on a little way, but then 
turned to meet her. On perceiving him advancing in the moon's 
uncertain light, she pressed Mrs. St. Glair's arm inquiringly. 

" Yes ! my dear," answered that kind woman, " it is Wufred ; 
he arrived about an hour ago." 

They met, but could not speak. In silence he gave her his 
arm, and in silence she took it; and they all walked together 
towards Mrs. St. Glair's house. Instead, however, of going in 
when they arrived there, Mr. St. Glair passed the door, with a 
little entreating gesture, and drew Mary on to walk along the 
gravel walk with nim. 

I will call you in then, when the tea is ready," said Mrs. 
St. Glair. 

The garden was not large, but much more so than General 
Sydney's ; and there was a little shrubbery, and a lawn in front 
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of tlie house. There they walked ; but for a time it seemed as 
if nothing could break the spell of silence that lay on them. 
Their hearts were so full, that no one word or thought could get 
precedence of the rest. At lenc^th Mary spoke. 

" When must you return, Wilfred P" 

" Soon, Mary — to-morrow." 

She made no answer, she could not. 

" It ia a short visit," he continued, ''yet better than none ; to 
see you is such happiness ! But now tell me, Mary, how you 
ore, and all that has happened since I went away, for I have not 
received a line, you know, and my heart is on the rack." 

** I have little to tell you, Wilfred. We came here about a 
month ago, and this house becoming vacant, your mother 
kindly took it ; and she is such a comfort to me ! " 

" X ou are wanting comfort then, — and often, I fear. It is 
useless to try and deceive me, Mary, I know you are — ^you must 
be, unhappy." 

" Sometimes I am, but not always, Wilfred ; I have so many 
happy things to think of." 

"nxit my mother tells me that that man is constantly coming 
down here, and harasses you to death." 

" Yes, Wilfred, he does come very often, and his visits do 
harass me, for he is always pressing upon me that which is 
hateful to my very soul." 

" It is inconceivable ! for he knows of your engagement, per- 
fectly." 

" X es ! but he urges me, for my father's sake, to break it off, 
for he could do so much more, he says, for him, than you 
could." 

" Mary ! I must see him and end this at once." 

" For God's sake — ^for my sake, Wilfred, I entreat you not. 
It must lead to a quarrel, and — oh ! promise me — promise me 
you will not — Wilfred, promise me." 

" But I cannot let it go on, Mary ! I feel it an injury to my 
honour that another should dare speak so to my affianced wife." 

" Oh ! leave your honour in my keeping, Wilfred. Is it not 
safe?" 

He pressed her hand to his heart, and could say no more. 

** But your father, Mary," he began again, " ne is surely too 
honourable to think of such a thing." 

Mary was silent ; her heart was filled with grief and shame 
on her father's account. 

" Tell me all, I beseech you," continued Mr. St. Clair with 
somewhat of impatience ; my time is so short, and I nriust 
know everything, or I shall be miserable — more even than 
I am." 

■ • . .-- _. ^ . . » • 
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"Well then, Wilfred, he does urge it, and says— that our 
marriage was to depend on his consent — and that now he never 
will give it — and that it is my duty to marry Captain Nor- 
manton." She burst into tears. 

Mr. St. Clair tried to soothe her, though his own heart felt 
ready to break. After a few minutes she was able to speaJc 
again. 

" I can bear all this, Wilfred, for happily my wish (ind duty 
join, in keeping my faith true to you, and never shall it be 
shaken. If we were even in deepest poverty I would beg for 
my father rather than marry another. It is a pleasure to me 
to work for him, and never yet has he wanted, I thank Grod ! 
anything," 

" You work for him, Mary P " 

" Yes," she said, looking up at him, amused at the astonish- 
ment he showed ; " why should I not P I have nothing else to 
do, and it is so delightful to have earned myself the means 
with which to get him the little things he wants and likes. I 
think it is that which most, of all outward things, helps to keep 
my spirit from sinking ; it is such an object to labour for, — and 
the finishing a piece — and then getting my little earnings for it ! 
Oh ! if only he would be content and as he used to be, I should 
be happier than ever I was before— excepting one year." 

He looked down upon her as the moonlight streamed on her 
face and even by that pale light he could see the bright flush 
which animated ner countenance, as it glowed with the beauty 
of her feelings. He could but give that smile of tenderness, 
which is so nearly akin to tears, then said, — 

" And what is the work you do, and how do you dispose 



" Your mother gets it sold for me, and it is — ^besides draw- 
ings — that sort of Moresco-work of velvet and gold which you 
have so often admired, the same, you know, as that pocket-book 
I gave you at Nice — my first gift, Wilfred — ^aad which you said 



Mr. St. Clair drew it forth and showed it her, stained and dis- 
coloured as it was from the efiect of the salt-water. 

" This, with your picture and your ring, and one little book 
of the holy words of truth — also your gift, Mary — were all that 
I saved from the wreck ; but they were worth all the rest to 
me!" 

'* And then they would bid me think you faithless," she ex- 
claimed. 

Who would bid you think me faithless P" he demanded 
quickly. 

She saw her inadvertency, and was silent. 



of itP 
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** Tell me, Mary," he continaed, " tell me what they bare told 
Ton of my unfaithfulness. I need not ask who they mean, — 
Know that full well ; but what have they said against me P " 

" That you had been professins; love to another," she replied 
in a low voice, " and that you had felt it." 

'* And you triumphed in your knowledge of the falsehood of 
the accusation P " 

" Surely I did. And then such proof was brought, as might 
almost have staggered me had it been— almost — ^against myself 
—but it did not — could not — shake my confidence in you." 

" Now God is good to me ! " he exclaimed fervently. " I said 
I could trust your trust, and was I not right P . . . They told 
you — did they not — ^that I was found at the feet of that beauti- 
ful creature with whom I was staying P Was not that part of 
their report ? " 

Yes ; but I believed it no more than the rest." 

" Then I find I must 'pxit your confidence more to the test 
than even my worst enemies have done, for what will you say if 
I myself tell you, Mary, that at the feet of that lovely creature 
—kneeling before her — they did find me P " 

" I should say," she replied, raising her trusting eyes to his, 
" that he who could tell me so, loved me only, and trusted me, as 
my love to him deserved." 

He was silent a moment, with the dizzy sense of excessive 
happiness. * 

" Can there be sorrow in the world P" he exclaimed at length. 
" It seems to me impossible just now." 

" There is much of happiness, at least," she replied. 

Yet there was a shade of sadness in her voice, which in an 
instant depressed the tone of Mr. St. Clair's feelings. 

" Yes ! there is happiness," he sighed ; " but how a moment's 
thought changes the current of one's feelings ! But I will explain 
what must seem odd in the circimistance 1 have mentioned. ' 

" It needs not, Wilfred," she replied ; " for though my curi- 
osity might like to be gratified, yet I had rather you should feel ^ 
that I trusted fully, without knowing or hearing. 

" But to confute others it may be as well you should know, 
and therefore I will tell you. I had displeased Donna Mer- 
cedes, and, though sweet as yourself in general, she was haughty 
at times ; and I, vexed at having offended her, threw myself on 
my knee before her, to beg her to forgive me. You can under- 
stand that— in Spain P " 

" No, I cannot," she answered, looking up agun with a play- 
ful smile ; " I cannot the least understand your having either 
offended or knelt to her. But still that does not shake my oon* 
fidence. How could you have offended her P " 
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Shall I offend you now if I say that at this moment I had 
rather not tell you r " 

" No," she replied ; " I can only again say that confidence 
does not preclude secrets, it only makes us feel that all is right 
in those secrets. I am sure that you have good reasons for not 
wishing to tell me — and for all. that you have done — and I am 
(juite happy that you should not say a word more than you 
hte." 

" How can I loye you enough," he exclaimed, " for your 
noble trust and tenderness ! My life seems too brief and poor 
a thing to serve you in. But Mary, when Captain Normanton 
told you of these things — ^for it was him of course — what did 
you sa^ P " 

" I simply said, I did not belieye them. He turned pale, as 
you know he does when angry, and talked of my ' wilful in- 
fatuation.' " 

" And your father P Can he permit such language P " 

" He falls into such deep abstractions, and sleeps so much of 
his time away, that he often does not know what passes ; and 
this account of you he certainly did not hear. I do not think 
he ever encourages Captain iformanton himself, further than 
allowing him to be here, and I know he told him when he spoke 
to him on the subject, that there was some sort of engagement 
between us. So far that is a comfort and security. But when 
we are alone together, then it is that he calls me cruel ; and— < 
what is so hard to bear — says that you have done me all this 
harm, and made me selfish and undutifuL" And her yoice 
trembled as she spoke. 

" This is not to be endured ! " he exclaimed, " and must be 
ended. Has my mother no influence now P Your father used 
to have so much respect for her." 

** No, he is completely subdued by Captain Normanton, who 
seems to have an evil power to influence and torment him ; for 
my poor dear, dearest lather is not happy, and that is worse to 
me than all. At times he will cry like a child, and call me again 
as he used to do, * his own,' * his beloved,' and ask me to forgive 
him ; and yet perhaps at other times when I speak the love I 
feel, he will tell me that if I loved him in truth, I should not be 
so cruel to him. But I care not for his harsh words as I do for 
his tears and words of fondness. Then, I could almost wish I 
had never seen you, never loved you ; though even then it would 
have killed me to have married Captain Normanton." 

" Mary, I cannot let this continue," he exclaimed. " Even 
by this imperfect light I can see the ravages which these trials 
haye made on your health. Your pale cneek, your thin hand, 
tell me how much you have sufiered. And if it has been so in 
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this short time, what — what will it be when I i^m away for 
years P My mother liying with you too no longer^ — I can guess 
but too well why." 

" Yes, my father left the house near Dover — that house where ' 
we had been so happy, that every grain of its dust was like 
golden sands to me — ^in order, I know, to separate me from her. 
And now my daily dread is that he should move away again, 
because she, in her kind love, came here to be with me. Oh ! 
if I leave her quite, and you far away, Wilfred— I dread to think 
ofit!" 

" Mary!" he exclaimed, stopping and turning to her in vio- 
lent agitation, " this shall not last. Listen to me, — 1 am urged 
by no selfish thought — but as you value your and my happiness, 
I entreat— I implore — beseech you — consent to marry me 
before I go away again. I will set off for London now— in- 
stantly, and get the needed license, and shall be back again to- 
morrow, and we can be married here, in my mother's house. I 
shall have to leave you instantly after, but my mind will be at 
rest when you will no longer have to endure the persecutions of 
that man, and the cruelties of your father. Mary ! you will 
consent to this P " 

" I cannot, Wilfred, I cannot," she answered faintly — for the 
thought of being really his, and of being sheltered for ever from 
Captain Kormanton*s dreaded presence and from her father's 
persecutions, was too much of happiness to be rejected with firm 
neart and voice. 

" Why not, Mary— why should you notP Your father would 
forgive you ; and when he knew that importunity was vain, his 
mind too would be at rest; that mans oppressive influence 
would be over for ever, and he would be free again to love and 
bless his child." 

" Do not tempt me, Wilfred — do not tempt me," she cried in 
extremity of distress, for there was a sore combat in her heart, 
and she felt its weakness ; " do not ask me to do that — ^to do 
anything that I durst not avow before the face of day — ^before 
the eye of God." 

"Mary! Mary!" he urged, "you shall avow it. From my 
mother's home we will go the moment you are mine, and kneel 
before your father, and ne will forgive, and bless us. Mary! 
you will consent P" 

" No, Wilfred," she said; "your last words have saved me 
from the weakness of my failing heart. You say my father will 
forsive, and bless us ! Yes ! he will bless us, — t>ut never shall 
he nave anything to forgive. Urge it no more, Wilfred. I see— 
I feel the love, the kindness which makes you wish it, bat I can- 
not— cannot do it 1 " 
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** M&ry ! you distract me ! " he exclaimed ; '* the thought of 
leaving you a prey to all this misery — ^this persecution, is death 
to me ! Mother ! dear mother !" for he saw Mrs. St. Clair coming 
towards them, " come and help me to persuade Mary to do what 
will be so much for her peace." 

And he detailed rapidly to his mother his plan, and his reasons 
for its proposal. 

Poor Mrs. St. Clair, whose timidity of disposition made it 
difficult for her to decide on the smallest affair, and whose 
gentleness could not bear opposing the least wish of those she 
loTed, was in a state of utter terror a^d qonstemation when so 
serious a plan wa^ opened before her, and her opinion, or rather 
sanction, asked. She looked bewildered from one to the other, 
every muscle of her countenance working with agitation. Her 
son fixed his eyes on her in breathless suspense, hopin^i^ that a 
favourable word from her might incline Mary to grant his wish ; 
but not a word could Mrs. St. Clair speak. She saw, indeed, the 
advantages of the proposition, yet she could not like the idea of 
anything being done secretly. At last she almost unconsciously 
murmured something about " General Sydney." 

" God is my witness ! " exclaimed Mr. St. Clair, vehemently, 
" that did I not think that what I proposed would contribute to 
his comfort as well as Mary's, never woul^ I urge it. But the 
matter once ended, he would soon be reconciled to it, and her 
love would again become the joy of his life." 

" He would certainly be happier — ^if his mind were not so 
continually harassed,*" began Mrs. St. Clair again, in trembling 
accents. 

*' There, Mary ! " exclaimed Mr. St. Clair, passionately, throw- 
ing himself on his knee before her, " my mother herself says 
that your father's happiness would be secured by it, — and not a 
moment would we delay telling him, when once* it was done, — 
for, for worlds would I not have you live a life of deception, — 
you know I would not. I implore you, therefore — oeseech 
you, by all you love, to grant my request." 

"Wilfred," she said, raising her hand so as to check his 
further speaking, " Grod says that ' One day is in His sight as a 
thousand years.' I dare not deceive for one day." 

Then, overcome by the thought of the anguish which she knew 
her determination would give him, her heart melted within her, 
and, laying her hand gently on his shoulder, she murmured 
woffds of kindness, while her warm tears fell on his flushed and 
burning cheeks. He rose' and held her to his heart a moment 
in silence ; then hastily turned, and walked away. 

What passed in the depths of his perturbed soul no eye could 
see, save nis who was with him in the strife; but long and 
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Btoray seemed the conflict. Those irho loTed him, watched— 
through their fast-falling tears — his unequal and agitated steps. 
He had thrown off his cap in the heat and energy of his remon- 
strances with Maxy, and now he continually swept the waving 
hair from his brow as if it pressed with the weight of iron. 

At length the grace of God conquered, and, humbled in heart, 
he acknowledged before his mighty, compassionate Judge the 
wrong he had done in seeking to turn the soul of her he loved 
for one moment from the path of open truth. He prayed— be- 
sought to be resigned, and to be enabled to trust her fate to 
Groas safe and gracious keeping ; and then calmed, but almost 
stunned under the efiects of the violent emotions he had under- 
gone, he advanced to rejoin her and his mother, and iri sadness 
and silence they all returned to the house. 

*' Forgive me," he said, as Marv was following his mother in. 

She turned to speak words of more than forgiveness, when 
her eye, scarcely resting an instant on his agitated countenanee, 
caught sight of some one, half visible, half concealed by the 
shrubs, evidently watching them, just outside the railing. She 
grasped his arm with a faint exclamation of terror, and new into 
the house. His eye followed the direction of hers, and he too 
saw the figure of a man, though then retreating. 

He rushed towards the spot, but the shrubs were thick, and 
the garden making a turn there, any one could be hid from sight 
in a moment. He hastil;^ snatched up his cap and hurried to 
the gate. He went out into the lane and field, and looked all 
round the house, but all trace of any one's having been there 
was gone. He felt strangely discomposed ; vet who could it 
be P Probably only some countryman out late on business, 
attracted by curiosity at hearing their voices in the garden. 

So he really thought, and so he tried to persuade the others 
when he went in to join them at their late tea ; but though it 
seemed indeed the most likely that it should be so, yet Mary, in 
her own secret heart, did not think it. To her afihghted fancy, 
calm and self-possessed as she generally was, everything dis- 
quieting of late had connected it^lf with the thought of Captain 
Kormanton ; and spite almost of her reason, — ^for how or why 
should he be there, and at that unusual time of night P—she 
could not but feel that it was he. She was silent however as to 
her suspicions, for she did not like to trouble the minds of the 
others. 

A short time spent in sad but sweet intercourse, and Mrs* Sfc. 
Clair said she feared it was time for Mary to return. They set 
out therefore, and walked slowly back again, wishing to hnger 
out the moments. 

" When next I walk with you, dear mother/' said Mr. St 
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Clair, as they drew near General Sydney's house, " I trust I 
shall have an arm to offer you both." 

Mary leant back her head to look at his mother, whom she 
then remembered must be walking without support, and was on 
the point of begging her to come to that side and take her son's 
arm, when again she saw the same figure as she had seen before, 
standing in the deep shade of a large yew, a little way out on the 
common which skirted the road where they were walking. With 
great presence of mind she restrained the cry of fear which rose 
to her lips, as now, without a possibility of doubt, she recog- 
nized the tall stature and figure of Captain ITormanton ; and 
saying not a word to her companions, she only involuntarily 
quickened her pace, though her whole frame shook with terror, 
and her heart beat with that dreadful pulsation which seems to 
threaten life itself. Mr. St. Clair felt the shaking of her hand 
as it rested on his arm, and turned to her, saying : 
You tremble, Mary ; are you tired? " 

** No" she replied in a whisper, pointing to the house, as if 
eager to get there. 

He thought the action and the lowering of the voice meant 
for them not to speak loud as they drew near for fear of dis* 
turbing General Sydney; so in a corresponding whisper he asked 
her when he coula see her the next day, and where. 

" I will be at your mother's at eight," she replied. " My 
father never gets up now till near twelve, and Susan will let me 
know when he wakes." 

** I should wish to see him before I go, Mary. My mother 
says he will be displeased at my being here, but now, like you, 
I desire to have no concealments ; I never did but that once, 
and for that you have forgiven me." 

No word was needed in answer, but as they approached the 
garden, she said : 

*' I will stav at this gate till you are quite out of sight ; so 
look back ana wave your handkerchiefs." 

They took leave, Mr. St. Clair with natural sadness, but Mary 
with a sense of soul-sickening fear that was almost insupport- 
able. Yet had she been asked what it was she feared, she would 
have found it difficult to have said ; but the agitations of that 
evening, and the influence of that still and solemn hour, when 
not a sound was heard, and the moon's cold light lay on a sea of 
mist which enshrouded the whole earth, save where the tall trees 
rose here and there like dark islets out of it, and cast their black 
shadows around, seemed to have shaken her naturally strong 
mind, and to have opened it to the admission of every sad and 
fearful idea. At other times she would as soon have believed 
herseU capable of deeds of violence as Captain Normanton, much 
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as she dreaded him in otlier ways ; but now the circnmatance of 
his bcin^ there at that unusual hour, and of his lurking con- 
cealed about their paths and homes, added to the jealousy which 
she knew would be swelling his proud and sensitive heart even 
to frenzy, filled her with the most frightful alarms. She dreaded 
the encounter of these two fiery spirits, should they meet ; for 
though she knew that Mr. St. Clair's high principles would ever 
prevent his seeking a quarrel, or wishing to avenge it by the 
murderous sin of duelling, and though he had promised her not 
himself to speak, yet she could not sa^, with his deep injuries, 
how far his wounded and goaded s|>irit might be enabled to 
maintain its calm under further irritation. 

The little arrangement therefore that she had made about 
remaining at the gate, had a mptive far deeper than the mere 
protracted remembrance of a few minutes. She hoped by it to 
keep her friends' attention on herself, so as to make it less likely 
that they should observe the enemy who was lurking near ; and 
she hoped also to keep a power over that enemy himself, for she 
felt confident that he was aware that she had seen and recog- 
nized him, and he must know that it would be impossible for him 
to leave the shadow of that insulated tree without her seeing him 
as long as she remained where she was. A consciousness too of 
his most unhappy love for herself, made her think that, should 
he be induced to leave his covert, his first impulse would be to 
speak to her, rather than follow her friends for any purpose of 
insult or revenge. 

-She remained therefore at the gate, watching with intense 
anxiety the steps of her friends ; and often did they look back 
and give the promised sign of remembrance. With a palpitat- 
ing heart she saw them safely pass the fearful tree, and then she 
breathed more freely ; yet could she not bo satisfied to leave 
her post till they had disappeared beyond the turning in the 
Toad, and till sufficient time had elapsed for them to have safely 
reached their home. 

She was then about to turn and enter the house, when, with a 
shiver of terror, which, though she had fully expected to see him, 
jet she could not control, she saw Captain jNormanton's dark 
figure emerge into the moonlight, and come onward in her direc- 
tion. In an instant she fiew into the house ;. and when in her 
own room, having no light, she seated herself within the dark 
shadow of the wall, thankful for the rest to her trembling limbs, 
and watching what should be the end to this strange and dis- 
quieting night-visit. 

Slowly did the object of her alarm advance, and had she 
doubted before of his identity, that doubt would have been then 
dispelled ; for walking up to the palings, and leaning indeed for 
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some minntes over the very garden-gote where she herself had 
80 lately been standing, she distinctly saw the man whom most 
on earth she dreaded. 

She sat as if frozen to the place ; she knew indeed that he 
could not dream of calling at that late hour, yet still he was 
there, and spell-bound — ^incapable of moving, almost of breath* 
ing, she felt a weight of terror quite unspeakable. 

And yet, through all those tremors, the effect as we have 
said, rather of the excited state of her nerves than of any 
rational fears — spite too of all the real cause that she had for 
dreading him, there stole over her, as she saw him there, 

" Unblest, while at the threshold ot her bower, 
An unaccounted guedt, he took his stand — " 

a feeling of such compassion as made the tears burst from her 
eyes. 

After a time he left the gate, and with evident reluctance 
retraced his steps. He turned, and stopped, and turned again, 
as if he could not tear himself away ; when suddenly another 
figure appeared in the road, advancing to meet him. 

They met, stopped, and from their vehement gestures were 
evidently conversing in no amicable mood ; then suddenly with 
rapid steps they turned together down the road that led to 
Hastings. 

" My God ! " exclaimed Mary, sinking on her knees and ex- 
tending her straining arms to Heaveq, " save — save — save them 
from blood — from murder ! " 

Then instantly starting up, she stole rapidly and silently into 
her maid's room. She found her still up. 

" Susan," she said, in a hushed whisper, " follow me instantly 
down the cross path that leads to the road there." 

" Good Heavens, Miss. Sydney ! " exclaimed the girl, alarmed 
at this order and at her young mistress's pale and horrified 
appearance ; " what is the matter? " 

" I cannot tell you now, but follow me quickly." And she 
left the room, and gliding noiselesslv down the stairs, undid the 
back door, which opened on the path she had named, and which f 
led, at about the distance of half a mile, into the Hastings road. 
Like lightning she flew along it, urged to greater speed by hear- 
ing, as she got nearer them, the voice of Captain Normanton in 
tones of vehement irritation, most unusual to him. She reached 
the gate that opened to the road, just before thev came up to it. 
She paused, leaning on it to support her shaking limbs and 
recover her agonized breathing from having run so fast. They 
drew near, when the exciting tone in which Captain Normanton 
was still speaking brought his very words to her ear. 
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" I hare her father's sanction, and shall not therefore think it 
needful to ask yours, Mr. Bruce." 

Bruce I Mr. Bruce ! Was it then he, and not Mr. St. Clair, 
who was there P 

She had just time to recollect herself, and to step aside into the 
shade of the dark hedge-row, when they passed ; but yet her terror 
at seeing Captain Normanton so close to her, nearly made her 
sink. She felt bewildered, as if in some horrible, baf^ing dream. 

Mr. Bruce ! could it be he P how came he there P (for amid 
the many interests that had occupied his mind that night, Mr. 
St. Clair had forgotten to mention that he had come with him to 
Hastings), and why was he too wandering about in those quiet 
places at that hour of the night P 

Every other thought, however, gave way to the overpowering 
one of joy, at finding it was not Mr. St. Clair who was with 
Captain Normanton, — that there was no danger for him ; and 
throwing her arms round Susan's neck, whose breathless h^te 
had just brought her to her side, she burst into a passion of wud, 
almost delirious tears. 

The poor maid, terrified out of her senses, besought her to be 
tranquu, covering her head over with her own shawl in hopes of 
deadening the sound of her convulsive sobs. At length she be- 
came more quiet, but still continued for some minutes straining 
Susan to her heart, and sobbing forth almost frantically her 
inarticulate thanks to Grod. Then turning and taking tho girl's 
arm, she began slowly to retrace her steps homewaixls — slowly 
and wearily, for she was exhausted, body and mind. 

" Ask me nothing now, dear Susan," she said, as she reached 
the house, " only thank God for His kindness to me. To-mor- 
row I will tell you all." 

Then in the stillness of her own room, she thought of all that 
had occurred. Her joy was indeed great at the removal of her 
worst fears; yet when this feeling had a little subsided, the 
words she had heard Captain Normanton speak, began to fiil 
her with alarm and terrible forebodings. She was but too well 
aware that her father favoured his wishes, but that he should 
have BO avowedly sanctioned them, as for Captain Normanton to 
feel justified in announcing that sanctioji to another, filled her 
with dismay. 

She felt most miserable ! But then the blest recollection of 
God's unceasing care and love came down like balm upon her | 
heart. She felt anew " in whom she believed," and knew that 
she had His promise never to leave her nor forsake, and to Him 
she committed everything ! 

" Not as man sees, seeth Grod I — 
Not as man loves, loveth He ! " i 
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No ! His love — ^who can tell P drawn forth from the depths of 
His eternal heart ! 

She rested on it, and was still ! And then over her calmed 
spirit was brought too the soothing light of holy earthly 
anections. 

She thought of the joy which the next day's dawn would 
bring her, of that presence which had been so long withheld ; 
and as she gently sank to rest she murmured to herself over and 
over again the blessed word — ^" To-morrow, to-morrow, to- 
morrow 1 " 



CHAPTER XLL 

November ! yet the son beams bright and soft !^ 

November ! yet the air inspires a balm ! 
While the tew fleecy clouds that float aloft, 

Aftect the semblsmce of a spring-like calm. 

But prostrate nature irresponsive lies ; 

Feels not the glow — ^nor heeds the zephyr*8 call ; 
The radiance shows but where the flowTet dies, — 

The breeze but speeds the sear leaS to its lall. 

Thus, in the griefs of life, — some fleeting hour 
A transient ray of joy may chance to gild ; 

But vain to prompt one bud oi hope its power. 
Or warm a breast by mortal sorrow chiU'd. 

H. L. L. 

Ths morrow came, soft, still, and dewy ; with a mist so light, 
that even the feeble beams of a November sun were able soon to 
disperse it, and spread brightness and warmth around. 

Not so with the cloud that lay that morning on Captain 
Normanton's tortured heart. Heavy, too heavy was it for mortal 
strength to lift, and unhappily he had never made proof of the 
Immortal arm. 

Ah ! could he once have roused himself to grapple with the 
dreadful feeling which was one continued torture to his soul, how 
much of guilt, now much of misery might have been saved! 

Yet there was much to be esteemed in his character. He had 
a deep reverence for religion, though no real acquaintance with 
it, a high devotional idea of God, but alas I no intercourse with 
Him. Therefore his soul was sterile, and his stem heart, though 
stained by no de^ading vice, was untempered by the dewy 
influences and genial teachings of the Holy Spirit. Neither had 
he any earthly friend who could be of use to him, for the general 
banhness of his disposition had prevented his forming those 
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cordial ties which are in general encfa softeners of the hnman 
character. The only being to whom he was really attached, 
excepting Mary Sydney, was his sister. Lady Davenport ; but 
her character partaking of all his defects, but sharing few of his 
finer qualities, was calculated to injure rather than improve his 
tone of mind. 

Mr. Bruce was the onlv person who had ever spoken to him 
on the subject of his conduct as regarded Mary Sydney ; but-* 
besides that he was much younger than himself, and could not 
therefore be supposed to have much weight with him — ^his harsh 
way of speaking was calculated to do more harm than good. Had 
he shown him more respect, and endeavoured to touch and 
soften, instead of wounding and irritating his quick feelings, he 
might have been blest to a great and good purpose as regarded 
him; but giving way to that harshness, which was ever the 
shady side of his otherwise fine character, he closed up every 
avenue by which better feelings might have reached and 



Even Mary herself, with all her sweetness, did not well under- 
stand him — though considering her youth and little experience of 
the world, that was not much to be wondered at. Courageous 
to the utmost where any principle was concerned, yet was she 
timid as a fawn with her lellow-creatures ; and though in much 
of her disposition, in its warm enthusiasm, and quick, most 
tender, most ardent feelings, she showed that the blood of Italj 
flowed in her veins, yet, in shrinking reserve, burying deep her 
joys within her heart, and silently " folding the robe o'er secret 
pain," she partook much of the character of her father's land ; 
and checked as she had always been by him in all expression 
of her feelings, she had learnt in general to be timid in speaking 
of them to others. 

But for that, she might in all simplicity and singleness of 
heart, have spoken to Captain Normanton, and have told him of 
the grief he caused her, while her natural sorrow for his pain 
might have freely been expressed. She might have thrown ner- 
self upon his generosity, imploring him to plead her cause with 
her father, instead of being himself the obstacle to her happiness; 
and by rousing all the nobler qualities of his mind, have shown 
him that there was something bettor to live for than the mere 
vanishing things of time-r-something more worthy the energies 
of a high nature — ^than the ruthless gratification of mere selfish 
feeling. 

But now it seemed impossible ! Not that her innocent and 
lovely nature was prone to think harm of others, but that any 
evil that she could not help perceiving terrified her, and made 
her tremblingly retire within the fastnesses of her own pure 
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heart. No one would naturally haTo been more open, more 
outpouring in their nature ; but her father had never been one» 
witn all his love for her, who had courted, or permitted even, the 
confidence which would else have made her thoughts " run out 
before him as a summer rill;" and by wayward caprice and harsh 
expressions had constantly repelled her ^elinp, till she had been 
forced to hush them back again to the deep stillness of a sealed 
fountain." 

It was indeed the perfect confidence which she had felt in 
Mr. St. Clair which had made her love for him spring up so 
readily in answer to that he had felt for her. She resui in the 
depths of his speakine^ eye a tenderness that could never repel 
—a kindness that comd never rebuke — a love that could never 
fail! 

He it woBf in fact, who bett^ than any other understood 
Captain Normanton's true nature, md who alone gave him full 
credit for his many good qualities ; and had he but been in a 
situation quietly to have spoken to him before his bitter wrongs 
had raised an almost insuperable barrier between them, he might 
perhaps have " gained his brother." But at first he was under 
his command on board ship, and dared not speak to him, and 
since that no occasion had presented itself of his being able to 
do so quietly ; and, indeed. Captain Normanton's manner to him 
had ever been so offensive, that it would have required an en- 
durance and kindness beyond even his to have borne with it 
without letting irritation arise in his mind, or displeasure show 
itself in his manner. 



Heavy, we have said, was the cloud that lay on Captain Nor- 
manton's spirits that morning, after his wretched night's walk to 
Hollington. He had been m Portsmouth at the time of Mr. 
St. Cltir's arrival from Spain, and bad heard of his setting off 
instantly with Mr. Bruce to go and see his mother." He knew 
full well what else that hasty journey would accomplish for'him, 
and to follow him was, therefore, the first impulse of his mind— 
and unfortunately he gave way to it. 

What object he proposed to himself in so going, it would have 
been difficult to say ; it seemed more an ouu)reak of his jealous 
spirit than any settled purpose, — ^more the irritable necessity of 
doing something, than the knowing what to do. 

Anived at the hotel at Hastings, where Mr. Bruce had 
alighted some hours before, he hardly allowed himself time to 
take any refreshment before he was on the road to Hollington. 
When he reached it, late as it was, he went to General Sydney's 
house, but, to his infiiiite mortification, found that the old 
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man had already retired for the night, and that Mary was at 
Mrs. St. Clair's. 

Baffled and desperate, he followed her there, though without 
having for a moment the temerity to think of calling ; but as he 
was approaching the house, he heard voices ii^ the garden, and 
caught glimpses of figures, as they came out occasionally from 
the shelter of the trees into the clear, still moonlight. 

Amid the most turbulent tumult of feeling, however, never 
could a dishonourable action have presented itself to his mind ; 
and rather than have approached near enough to have overheard 
one word that was not intended for his ear, he would have fled 
for ever from the spot. 

Irresistibly, however, was he impelled to seek a nearer view of 
her — the most indistinct fluttering of whose ribbons, or sound of 
whose voice, would have been sufficient to have lured him to the 
brink of destruction — aye ! or down its fatal steeps ; and, vaulting 
over the paling of a little field which ran under the garden fence, 
he placed himself so that he could see those who were walking > 
there, without being himself observed. 

He was thus distantly present when Mr. St. Clair was press- 
ing Mary Sydney to consent to their hasty marriage ; and though 
it was impossible for him to feel certain as to the subject of the 
earnest importunity he witnessed, yet he could not but have 
a suspicion of its nature, and the bare idea of it filled him with 
torture and alarm. Yet he could not tear himself from the 
spot as long as Mary remained there ; and in his earnest watch- 
ing it was that he incautiously betrayed himself to her sight. 
Forced then to go, he stationed himself beneath the tree on the 
common, knowing that from thence he must catch another glimpse 
of her on her way home ; and when she had passed, he could 
not deny himself the wretched consolatioi^ of leaning a moment 
on the gate by which she had stood, and gazing at the dwelling 
which contained her. 

These softened feelings however, had been rudely chased, and 
his mind ruffled to the nighest degree, by his meeting with Mr. 
Bruce ; the rugged home-truths which that honest neart had, 
too strongly, perhaps, laid before him, having sunk deep into his 
spirit. 

Mr. Bruce had just returned from his solitary ramble the 
evening before, when he saw his chaise drive rapidly up to the 
hotel. He thought he distinguished his figure as he hastily 
alighted, and, inquiring of the waiter, found it was he— that 
official gratuitously adding, " that he had had rooms there for 
the last month, apd that he was the civilest and most liberal 
gentleman that had ever entered their doors." 

This wag anything but welcome news to Mr. Brace« who 
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wished with all his heart that the Captain would exercise his 
civilities and liberalities anywhere but in that particular spot ; 
and hearing him soon after go down stairs and leaye the house, 
and determining that he should not have the world that night 
all to himself, he rushed after him, hoping to overtake him, and 

Erevent his disturbing the haj^piness of his friends. Being less, 
owever, " en pays de connaissance " than the other, he made 
sundry wrong turns, and lost sight of him completely, till at last 
he had the fierce encounter with him on the common which so 
alarmed poor Mary Sydney. Determined then, not to leave 
him, he turned back with hmi to Hastings ; and not affecting to 
be ignorant of his motive for visiting that part of the country at 
that moment, he openly expressed his hope that he would refrain 
from disturbing Mr. St. Clair in the few hours of enjoyment that 
were left him before he quitted England for so long a time. 
This abrupt and galling ^appeal it was which brought forth from 
Captain iNormanton uie assertion of his possessing General 
Sydney's sanction for his addresses to his daughter, which had 
met Mary's alarmed ear, and which filled him also with astonish- 
ment and indignation. ' That the weak old man should permit 
them, he had always thought probable ; but that he should 
sanction them after having given his full consent to her engage- 
ment to another, seemed almost beyond belief. That Captain 
Normanton also could avail himself of so unprincipled a per- 
mission, seemed incomprehensible; and his opinions on the 
subject he stated without the smallest attempt at disguise. 

After the first moments of irritation, Captain ^ormanton 
received what he said with that sort of contemptuous patience 
which a person who does not intend to be drawn into a quarrel, 
or to alter a single line of his course, can sometimes assume ; 
and arrived at the hotel, he wished his companion " good night," 
with a light good humour which made the other, who was fretted 
"to the top of his bent," be "conscious of a strong desire to 
precipitate him over the banisters." 
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CHAPTEE XLII. 



When first thine ejes unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like ; our bodies but forerun 

The spirit's duty. True hearts spread, and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun. 

Give Him thy first thoughts then, so shalt thou keep 

Him company all day, and in Him sleep. 



-To Mary and Mr. St. Clair that dewy morning rose with 
happiness unspeakable. Yain all the troubles of the past!— > 
vain all the clouds that hung orer the future! — there was a 
sunny space between, and on that only could their minds rest. 
How' long it seemed since they had been able to saj on waking, 
" To-day we shall meet 1 " and beyond that universe — " meeting ! " 
—where could their hearts go ? From thpir respective chambers 
their first thoughts had arisen in joyous gratitude to God ; and 
before the sun's rays had cleared the mists away from Uieir path, 
they were forth to meet each other. 

" Send for me, Susan, the moment my father wakes," said 
Mary, as her attendant stood rather perplexed at the difference 
which her young lady's radiant looks at that moment presented 
to the mysterious agony of the past night. 

" You are going out. Miss Sydney P " was the interrogatory 
reply. 

"Yes, Susan, I am going to breakfast at Mrs. St. Clair's. 
Mr. St. Clair is there to-dav." 

"I thought so," replied Susan, with delight. "But, dear 
Miss Sydney, what terrible grief you were in last night ! " 

" I was, Dusan ; and I'll tell yoif all about it another time ; but 
now I cannot think of griefs ! " And she finished tying the 
fresh rose-coloured ribbons of her bonnet, and putting her arm 
round Susan's neck, gave her the loving kiss or girlhood's hap- 
piness,^ and ran down stairs. 

As she went through the little garden, the exquisite scent of 
one of the " roses des quatre saisons" which was still blooming 
there, was wafted past ner by the light wind, which 



She gathered it for Mr. St. Clair, clearing away from it as she 
walked to meet him, the mass of withered petals and small 
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Wakened each -little lea^to sing.' 
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unfolded bads which crowded roand it and spoilt its beauty ; 
and she was still trimming and arranging it — herself 

" "Pih. fresca, e piJi vezzosa, 
Di matutina rosa/' 

(More fresh and more lovely 
Than the morning rose,) 

when he came up. 

"Why are you tearing it to pieces?" he asked, after a 
moment. 

** I am only making it beautiful," she replied—" taking away 
the faded leaves and the small buds which the cold winds would 
have blighted." 

He took it, and looked at her with a smile. 

" * Think not, of the grievous past — dread not the uncertain 
future — but enjoy the present blessed hour ! ' Is it not that," 
he said, " which, in the beautiful language of flowers, you wish 
anew to teach meP — a lesson which nas alre£dy been of such 
happy use to me," 



They walked on, and strolled about Mrs. St. Clair's garden 
till breakfast was ready ; and then, when the urn was there with 
its steam eddying up to the ceiling, and all the other pleasant 
little preparations were made, they went in to that cheerful 
meal,— the sun shining in at the window, as if glad to make one 
among such happy beings. 

There, too, would we gladly linger, resting awhile amid the 
bright and joyous things of life, beiore its heavy clouds come on 
to mar the prospect. 



" The veil that covers futurity," says the Turkish proverb, "is 
woven by the hand of mercy." 

Most merciful ! it is indeed thy hand that has spread it before 
our eyes— 

" Hiding from us futurity, 
Unveinng all the past to guide us," 

and then as life's sorrows fall sadly one by one upon the heart. 
He who in all His people's afflictions is afflicted, sustains them 
with His strong arm and sympathising love, and " whispers to 
the else o'erfraught heart :" " It is I, tw not afraid." 

From those, however, who write the records of the past, this 
happv boon of ignorance is withheld. They know the things 
which are advancing to their issues — can see the devastating 
cloadB on-coming, even through the bright glancing of the sun- 
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shine ; and hear how, above the " harpings of the peaceful 
gale," 

" sighs ihe sad genius of the coming storm." 

But bright and sunny was that room, just then ; where hap- 
piness looked upon happiness, and " hearts were of each other 
sure." 

When breakfast was over^ the party adjourned to the little 
drawing-room ; where many of Mary's " ptccoli oggetti," for 
which she had not space in her own diminutive cottage, adorned 
the tables and bookcases. Mr. St. Clair delightedly recognised 
them as having been in her morning-room in the old house ; and 
talking of them led on to the recalling of many of those golden 
hours, whose brightness—- appreciated as it haa well been while 
passing— yet now coming back with " many a thought of recol- 
lected kindness," brought a double joy to his heart. 

To the garden then tney went, where November's few choristers 
held festival in the sun's unwonted rays— enjoying the pleasant 
" 6t6 de Saint Martin " (St. Martin's summer) — which lingers 
out real summer so delightfully ! Every dead leaf was carefully 
removed from the well-kept spot, so that the silver dew lay 
unbroken on the lawn. 

At length the passing bell of their present happiness tolled, 
and word was brought that (General Sydney was awake. 

"You will both come with me," said Mary; all the bright 
joyousness gone from her countenance. 

"Do you think he would like itP" asked Mrs. St. Clair 
anxiously. 

" Not at first perhaps ; but he must be told of Wilfred's being 
here, and he ought to see him. I must still act on the presump- 
tion that he regards him as he did before, or I shoula seem to 
acquiesce in his changed views. Ho will have the opportunity* 
too, of speaking to Wilfred about them, if he wish it ; though if 
he should, you both know, that— with all duty I say it— his 
words are not mine, and never can be." 

" That assurance was not needed, my dear," said Mrs. Sfe. 
Clair much affected ; " we both know you too well to doubt yon. 
But if you really think Wilfred had better go, he shall ; but I 
think you had best prepare your father first.' 

" Oh no ! indeed not," said Mary eagerly ; " he might refase 
to see him, and it is much better they should meet! Ohl do 
come with me now." 

" You will not want me, I think," urged Mrs. St. Clair, 
for she was terrified at the idea of braving General Sydney's 
anger. 

"Oh! yes/' replied Mary, as she kissed her entseatinglf* 
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" you will come with us ; my father is always so gentle with 
you." 

So she went up to put on her things. 



"Wilfred," said Mary tremulously, when they were alone, 

Captain Normanton is at Hastings. I saw him last night, and 
Mr. ^Bruce also ; you had not told me he was here." 

And she related the meeting she had witnessed between them, 
and what she had heard Captain Normanton say ; and described 
also her own rapid flight through the fields, — ^laughing at the 
latter, as her terrors now seemed to her so ridiculous. To Mr. 
iSt. Clair, however, they seemed anything but that, for he grieved 
for what she had suffered on his account, though he assured her 
^he need never entertain the same fears again. ^ He was most 
indignant and uneasy also at finding that General Sydney could 
so openly sanction Captain Normanton's pretensions ; and dreaded 
more than ever the persecutions to which she might be subjected 
during his absence. 

Mrs. St. Clair had also much disturbed him the day before, by 
what she had said of Captain iN'ormanton's sister. Lady Daven- 
port. She had, it seemed, been down to Hastings several times 
with her brother; and had come over frequently to see the 
S}rdneys, where Mrs. St. Clair had met her. She seemed, she 
said, a thoroughly worldly woman, with a manner, which though 
ladylike, was also very dictatorial and unpleasant. 

" It irritated me beyond measure," continued even that gentle 
woman, ** to hear the way in which she talked to General Sydney, 
for it was all so evidently done to make him think she was 
devoted to his happiness $ while her air of protection to Mary 
was most unpleasant, — speaking to her as if she were a child who 
needed her instruction." 

This account recurred to Mr. St. Clair's mind when Maiy 
began talking again of Captain Normanton, and he asked her 
why she had not mentioned Lady Davenport's visits to him. 

She replied that she did not wisn to tell him anything that would 
needlessly vex him, and she begged him not to be unhappy 
about it, for that she felt sure that God would protect her through 
any trial and difficulty that might occur, and make them happy 
together at last. 

" And that is worth waiting for, Wilfred," she said. 

Mr. St. Clair sat in gloomy thought for some moments. 

" Mary," he said at length, " I grieve from my soul for having 
endeavoured yesterday to lead you one step aside from the open 
path of du^, and not for worlds would I do so again. But 
listen now I beseech you, to my request— my entreaty! I 
oaii&ot bear the thought of leaving you aprey to all these people. 
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Bruce will ever be ready for any service you may require, but 
what can he do in cases of this sortP My mother you maybe 
separated from, and how can you endure, month after month, 
alas ! perhaps, year after year, this harassing, oppressive state of 
existence ! Did not I see you yesterday-— yes, Mary, my mother 
and I saw you, — stagger under your father's hand — and God 
alone knows the insupportable agony I felt ! And these people 
will tyrannize over you, and crush even your liigh eourageous 
spirit — ^gentle and shrinking as it also is — still strength and life 
may fail. Mary, dearest, dearest Mary ! let me then, in all honour 
and openness, entreat your father to consent to our marriage before 
I go, — there is yet time. Mary, you will not refuse me this P 

" No, Wilfred, I will not, if it will make you happier ; but I do 
not think there will be any chance of success with my father. 
We know, alas, alas! too well, the reasons which make us 
wish it so earnestly, but they eannot be pleaded to him, a&d 
apart from them, what can you urge P " 

** Oh ! I have many, many things I could urge, Mary, which 
might, with the blessing of God, prevail. Then you will 
oonsentP" 

" Yes, to anything jou wish that is not wrong. With God's 
blessing, as you say, it may succeed ; but, if it should not— pro- 
zmse me, dear Wilfred, to be calm, and to ask that you may ieel, 
that it is refused because the blessing of God could not ge 
with it." 

He thanked her a thousand times, and a thousand cheering 
hopes animated his heart. 

Mrs. St. Clair then joining them, they set out on their walk, 
and Wilfred told her of the projected appeal, begging her to add 
her arguments and entreaties to theirs, which she readily 
promised. 

They walked on fast, fearful of General Sydney's being dressed 
before Mary was ready to receive him, as that would have been 
a grievous offence I 

As they drew near the house, terrible tremors took possession 
of Mary's mind at the anticipation of her father's anger, both at 
Mr. St. Clair's appearance, and at the request she had consented 
he should make. 

" Yet after all," she thought, " why should it trouble me so 
much P It is but man's displeasure — my real peace cannot be 
shaken by it 1" And asking strength, she followed Mrs. St. Clair 
through the garden gate. Then stopping for a moment, she said 
to Mr. St Clair,— 

" If we have not another q^iet moment to speak together, 
take these as my last words, Wilfred : nothing shall more my 
steadfast faith in you» or my steadfast faitii towards yoa*^ 
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nothing— eyer.*' And ahe hastened after Mrs. St. Claiy into the 
house. 

" Will you stay here a few minutes P " she said, as she left 
them in tne little sitting-room ; I will go and see if ray father 
is ready to come down, and will tell him you are here." . 

She was just going to knock at her father's door, when he 
opened it and appeared all dressed and ready to go down ; he 
seemed in unusually good humour and spirits. 

" What, out so early P " he exclaimed, seeing her with bonnet 
and pelisse on. And taking her arm he began to descend the 
little flight of stairs. " Well, it is a lovely day ! " 

Yes, my father," and she tried to still her agitation and 
tremulousness of voice, " I have been to Mrs. St. Clair's. 
Wilfred came back last night, and goes again to-day ; and he is 
come here to see you." 

"HereP to see meP "exclaimed the old man in a tremor of fright 
and rage. " I won't see him — I can't see him — won't see him." 
And he struggled to free himself and turn back upstairs again. 

But Mary gently but flrmly retained his arm m hers ; and as 
they were close to the drawing-room door, she opened it, and 
retreat was impossible. He was too well-bred to turn his back 
on Mrs. St. Clair or her son, when he saw them, so was con- 
strained to ffo into the room ; and their kindly greeting — for they ■ 
really felt--Mr. St. Clair especially — pleased to see nim — soon 
melted away his displeasure, and in his turn he really began to 
feel pleased to see them. 

" Well ! " he said, after a little while, looking around him with 
his old kindly twinkle of the eye, " this looks really like the old 
times, when somehow things were pleasanter than now ; for you 
see," tumini;^ to Wilfred, " this miserable place is not like the 
other — nothing is like it, I think." 

" Oh ! better days will come," said Mr. St. Clair, whose heart 
began to beat high with hope, as he saw how the old man had 
warmed towards him — " when I come back, I hope we may get 
that home again, and all live happily together there once more, 
for you will then have given your daugnter to me, you know^ 
dear sir, and she is never to leave you, or you her." 

" Ah ! well, well ! we shall see about that," said the General, 
his countenance clouding a little, and his eye wandering about 
restlessly, " we shall see all about that when the time comes,— 
there's no saying what may have happened before that." 

Yes, that is true," said Mr. St. Clair ; " and it is partly that 
uncertainty in life, my dear sir, which emboldens me to speak of 
something that is very near my heart — and that is — ^it would— 
would make me the nappiest creature alive, if you could and 
would consent to give Mary to me— before I left England." 

s 
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** Before you left England P Why, Mary ! you told me he wafi 
going away to-day." 
" Yes, dear father, his ship sails to-morrow." 
" Marry, before yoil go P Why what the — what the plague do 
you mean by that r Marry before you goP what P and carry^ her 
o£P among your blackamores, and slaves, and pirates P Eh P 

" No, my dear sir," replied Mr. St. Clair, smiling, though 
angry, " I had no such thought ; I only wished — " 

"And you P" interrupted the old man, seizing his daughter 
by the wrist till her colour -started with the pain, " you are for 
going off too, and leaving your old father to die as he may— are 
you P Off Without a minute's notice too ! And this is what you 
are come here for, is it, Mr. St. Clair P" 

Mr. St. Clair was too angry to dare trust himself to speak ; 
and he felt too, now that it had come to the point, how right 
Mary had been, when she said that though they had reasons 
enough to desire the hasty marriage, yet that, without avowing 
those reasons, there was but little to he advanced in favour of it. 

All were silent for a moment — the General glaring from face 
io face with the look of a tiger in a state of uncertainty as to 
which victim he should spring on first. At length the extremity 
of the case roused the kindly courage in Mrs. St. Clair's breast, 
and she began in a gentle tone,— 

" I think, dear sir, you have mistaken my son's meaning, and 
Mary's too ; they — " 

" Very likely, very likely, my dear madam," interrupted the 



temper down to somewhat of the level of courtesy, " f m a 
Stupid old fellow, I've no doubt — a dull old fool —who can't 
understand what is said to him ! However, I am ready to listen 
to any explanation." And he continued making litue bows of 
terathful civility. 

" I was saying," continued the mother, " that perhaps yoa 
had not quite — ^wiat Wilfred had not explained himself clearly. 
He only thought that it might be best, if they could have been 
just married before he went — " 
" To-day, madam P this moment P" 

** Before he went," repeated Mrs. St. Clair, with unruffled 
aweetness, though shrinking from saying " To-day," as it really 
did sound an unreasonable proposition when put into bare xm- 
explained words. " His motive — or at least one great advantage 
of it would be, that while your daughter remained all the same 
with you — for no power would ever induce her to leave you— she 
might yet, should anything happen to us, have the nrotection 
of his name, even while he mignt still be away ; whue, should 
~ ^ live to return, he might then instantly offer her a home." 



old man, trembling with 




though trying to bring his 
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" Hnmpli I " ejaculated tHe old Greneral ; " there is something 
ia that, to be sure ! Bat in plain language, you mean to saj, my 
dear madam, that I am a crazy old fellow, with a crazy old body 
that may come to pieces any aay ; and that, therefore, it would 
be as well for her to haye a home ready for her when I am gone 
— ehP" 

" You have put it in rather strange words," replied Mrs. St. 
Clair, smiling ; " but it was the uncertainty of life which I did 
allude to — ^though not only as regarded you, my dear sir, but 
myself— for while I lived your child could never want a home or 
a heart to receive her." She paused with an emotion which 
oommunicated itself to the others also, bat soon clearing her 
voice, she proceeded, — 

" If it aid, therefore, please the God who gave our lives to 
take them during Wilfred's absence, your daughter would in- 
deed be without a friend whom she could apply to in England, 
88 you haye alwajrs hitherto declined the many invitations you 
hare received to visit the members of your own family and your 
former acquaintances." 

" True, my dear madam, true ; but I do not see how her being 
married woold, during her husband's absence abroad, give her 
more of a home than if she were unmarried." 

" I^ot more of a home, but you must, I tiiink, dear sir, see 
that her position would be greatly altered. As a young wife, 
she could with all dignity and propriety go out to join her hus- 
band, should his ship be ordered to any place that would make 
ft residence in the neighbourhood agreeable ; or she might live 

SJietly at home with your faithful Susan, in a house of her own. 
ut as an unmarried ^irl, how could she do either?" 
" Your argument is doubtless very good, my dear madam," 
said the General with a sarcastic smile ; *' and I see a great deal 
of reason in what you say, should we both drop into the grave 
on purpose to justify its acuteness. But whatever you mean to 
do, i have no intention whatever of ceasing to trouble the world 
•0 soon ; and I prefer, therefore, keeping mj daughter safely 
here, nursing her stupid old father, to running the chance of 
her receiving a letter some day to say that some yellow fever, 
or blaek negro, or something, had got hold of her husband, 
and that she, as a dutiful wife, must set out * instanter' to take 
care of him. No, no, she's much better where she is, and as 
she is.*' 

*' I would never ask such a thing of her, sir," exclaimed Mr. 
St. Clair. " Her own promise was given, when first you gave 

J rout most full consent to our engagement, that she never would 
eave yon, and through my means, never shaU she do so— so 
may God help me I" 
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He laid a strong and most unmistakable emphasis upon some 
of his words, whidi thrilled through General Sydney's " very 



Mr. St. Clair's face to that of his mother to see if any suspicion 
lurked in either ; but towards his daughter he dared not even 
turn a glance. He tried to cover his confusion, however, by 
assuming a light air, and said with stinging bitterness, — 

** Well, all that's very fine, I dare say ; but suppose I were 
the old fool you want to make me, have you, I beg, — all ' made 
read^, and prepared,' and only wanting my word to ' fire P' Or 
is his Majesty s service to be at a stand-still, and the winds 
expected to hold their breaths till your affairs, my young sir, 
are all arranged to your liking, and then for you to go down in 
triumph, — drums beating, flags flying, yards manned ! " 

Mr. St. Clair started up, exasperated bevond endurance. 

" No, sir," he exclaimed ; " I never haa but one triumph, and 
I never wish for more : when I had — " He turned away, and 
walked to the window, disdaining to remind the old man of his 
obligations to him. 

Mary, regardless of her father's presence, sprang to Jiim, and 
in the bitterness of her feelings, burst into tears. Mrs. St. 
Clair joined them, leaving the old man alone to his reflections. 

They were not of the pleasantest kind, for, irritable and 
desperately selfish as he was, he felt instantly ashamed of the 
unworthy words which he had just uttered; and the remem- 
brance of the time to which Mr. St. Clair had alluded, and of 
the deep debt of gratitude he had then incurred to him, — so 
basely repaid all combined to humble and soften him ; and, 
distressed at the sorrow he had occasioned, he said in an humble, 
penitent tone, — 

" Well, Wilfred ! come here, and give me your hand; I'm 
sorry for having spoken so contemptuously, for I do truly owe 
you more, — ^much more than life itself." 

Mr. St. Clair with regret resigned Mary to his mother*s care, 
and walked proudly and coldly up to General Sydne]^. He took 
the old man s extended hand, but could not find it in his heart 
to press it. He was in agony at the thought of leaving Mary 
to such keeping, and could not at that moment look upon her 
oppressor with any feeUng short of abhorrence. He remained 
suent. 

" You didn't use to be vindictive, Wilfred," said the General, 
meekly, " and should excuse an old man's petulance now and 
then — and not retain " 

"Oh, sir!" said Mr. St. Clair, agitatedly, and shaking hla 
head as if he wished to rid himself of some intolerable thought, 

I am not thinking of your words to me— they are beneath mj 



bones and marrow." He looked 
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notice ; but I do think, and with tortnre too, of leavingf " He 

stopped — his breast heaving with the sea of turbulent sorrows 
ana apprehensions which swelled within it. 

" I understand you," said the conscience-stricken father, bow- 
ing his head lower and lower under a deep sense of humiliation, 
** I understand you, Wilfred, and you are perhaps right. You 
tiiink I am not nt to have such a gentle girl as mine with me, 
when I can speak so crossly to her as I often do. But yet she 
knows how my heart loves her too," — and his voice faltered. 

Mary was at her father's side in a moment. He kissed her 
thin white hand, as the tears started into his eyes. 

" But now tell me, Wilfred," he added,— Mr. St. Clair's calm 
coldness evidently exercising a great mastery over him, — " if I 
were to consent to this rather mad scheme of ours " — (ours ! a 
thrilling hope darted through the hearts of the listeners !) — " how 
had you thought of managing it — for probably you had not 
thought of it before just now P " 

So, sir," replied Mr. St. Clair, wishing from the bottom of 
his soul that he nad ; " the idea has only occurred to me since I 
came here. But my plan was, at as early an hour as you could 
possibly contrive to-morrow morning — ^that we should be mar- 
ried, — when I should immediately start for Portsmouth to join 
my ship." 

" That might be done certainly ; but much as I should like to 
please you all, I must say I do really think the scheme alto- 
gether a mighty mad one." 

" We will take the blame of that on ourselves, my dear sir," 
said Mrs. St. Clair, taking General Sydney's hand atfectionately 
in her own ; ** and then you know we could live together again, 
and we should be as happy as we were before, for I cannot but 
think, my dear General Sydney, that you were happier then 
than you have been of late." 

" Yes, yes," said the poor old man, shaking her hand kindly, 
as the tears of weak old age coursed each other down his 
cheeks ; " yes, you are auite right, and very kind,—- and I was 
much happier then than I have been of late somehow, — don't 
know how it is !" 

•* You will, then, consent to our earnest wish P" 

At that moment a ring at the door-bell was heard. 

"Eh — what?" said the General, looking confusedly about 
him, hastily dropping Mrs. St. Clair's hand, and wipmg the 
traces of the tears from his face. 

" You will consent to the plan P Pray, dear sir, say * yes,' "— • 
for a sound of voices was heard in the little entrance. 

" I don't know — don't know— -I can say nothing just now." 
And he sat listening in evident txepidation. 
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*' The time, you know, dear sir, presses." 

He made an impatient gesture with his hand to put Mrs. St. 
Clair aside, as she was standing between him and the door, for 
he seemed in an agony to see who was coming in. 

The door opened, and, unannounced. Captain Normanton 
walked in. 

The common simile of a ** bolt falling at |>eople's feet" would 
certainly not hare been an overstrained one in this instance, for 
the consternation which his appearance produced was both visible 
and painful. Even he himself, with all his cool self-possession, 
seemed for a moment embarrassed by it ; but quickly regaining 
his accustomed ease, he advanced to speak to General Sydney, 
who, pale as death, seemed ready to fall from his chair. He took 
no notice, however, of his agitation, but in his foimal manner 
began making inquiries after his health, which the other an- 
swered in the most confused and incoherent way. 

Mary had gone to the window, quite overcome. When she 
had come in that morning, she had told Susan to admit no one, 
— to say that they were particularly engaged, and could not be 
interrupted ; and she knew that Susan would have been faithful 
to her injunctions. 

The good girl afterwards assured her that she had ; but that 
Captain Normanton declared that that was not meant to include 
him, so persisted in coming in. 

This unwarrantable intrusion, therefore— the only ungentle- 
manlike act he ever was guilty of— excited in her an indignation 
which she could not conceal, heightened too as it was by the 
destruction of their hopes, of which she felt in an instant that 
his presence would surely be the means* 

Mr. St. Clair instantly joined her at the window, and in doing 
so saw Mr. Bruce just entering the garden-gate. He made 
him, with Mary's permission, a sign to come in, which he readily 
obeyed. 

Captain Normanton was evidently excessively annoyed when 
he saw him enter ; and the General seemed also as if he felt 
some fresh cause of discomfort had arrived, having some indis- 
tinct idea of there not being any very great cordiality between 
the two. 

Mary greeted him with the greatest kindness; and after 
speakinff a few words to the General and Mrs. St. Clair, he 

i'oined her and Wilfred at the window. The latter went up to 
lis mother, and saying that he should not give up his hope yet, 
begged her to engage Captain Normanton in conversation, while 
he spoke again to General S3rdney. He then went, and sitting 
down by him, said in a low voice,— 
" You will not let this interruption have any effect on yoot 
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decision, I trust, dear sir; yon bad agreed to my mother's 

reasoning, I think " 

I had done no such thing," said the General in a low, 
tremulous roice of extreme alimn, " and I don't mean to do it. 
I wonder how a sensible woman like your mother oould haye 
thought of it." 

*' If such is your opinion now, sur, it was not a few minutes 
ago," said Mr. St. Ghur, with a calm rebuke in his pale agitated 
oountenanoe, beneath which General Sydney's eye quailed and 
sunk — " and the cause of this change it is not diffioiut to guess. 
Captain Normanton's pretensions to Miss Sydney's hand— most 
disoonourable when he knows, as he does, th^it she is engaged 
to me — are no secret,— nor is it a secret that you haye encou- 
ra^ed them. I do c<mjure you, sir, to reflect on what you are 
domg. You are breaking your woi^d, solemnly pledged to us 
both, and yon are rendering miserable the best child that eyer 
Gk>d gaye to earthly parent I Neyer," he continued, with the 
low, heaying breath of extreme emotion—" neyer will you bend 
or force her to this perfidy ! You do not know her excellence ! 
For her sake, then, dear sir— for the sake of the happy days we 
all once passed together — giye her to me before I go. 

Captain Normanton's whole attention throughout all his con- 
yersation with Mrs. St. Clair was fixed on what was going on 
between Mr. St. Clair and General Sydney, though he had not 
heard a word ; but in intense apprehension he turned suddenly 
at that moment, and fixed his eye full on that of the old man, 
who, terrified beyond measure, rejected the entreaty made to 
him with contempt and indignation. 

Mr. St. Clair rose without speaking another word. As he 
passed near Mrs. St. CJair, he whispered in a low yoice, whose 
tone said eyery thing to her : " Mother, let us go ; " and then went 
round to the window, where Mary and Mr. Bruce were standing. 

" Bruce," he said, in a yoice of emotion that struck to the 
very heart of that sincere friend, ** stay here, will you, as long 
as you can with that man, that Mary's absence may not be 
obseryed by him ;" designating the General by a ba(*k<«ard nod 
of his head. " I cannot be with you by two now, I must stay 
longer this last— last day." 

« No no^o no ! of course not. I'll stay here as long as this 
man does, if it be till midnight, and do you stay with her as long 
as she can with you. I'll go and talk to the old General, and 
coyer her retreat for you." 

*' God bless you I God bless you ! " exclaimed the unhappy 
young man, as he wrunjj his friend's hand. " Mary," he then 
said, "you will oome with usP— I must speak to you before 
I go/' 
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Mrs. St Clair had tamed to wish her " good-bye," but Mnj, 
putting her arm in hers, left the room with her. Mr. 6t. Ckor 
followed, bowing coldly to Captain Normanton, but not being 
able to master himself sufficiently to take leave of Gaieral 
Sydney. In a moment more they were out of the house and 
the door had closed. 

Captain Normanton turned pale with rage and disappoint- 
ment ; but had no power of course to prevent Mary's going, 
though he endeavoured to attract General Sydney's attention to 
it by saying aloud as she passed,— 

" Miss Sydney, are you going away P" 

But Mr. Bruce, who was thoroughly his equal in all sorts of 
manosuvres, having placed himself exactly before the General, bo 
that he could scarely see any one, continued detailing something 
with wonderful animation till all were safely out, and even then 
continued his harangue for some time, fearful lest the old man 
should perceive his daughter's absence, and send in search of 
her before she were past recall. 



CHAPTER Xmi. 

Sincerity ! thou first of virtues ! 
Let never mortal leave thy onway path ! 
Although the earth should ope, and the depth 
Of hell destruction cry aloud 

To take dissimulation's winding way. DOUGLAS; 

As soon as the trio had passed through the garden, Mra. 
St. Clair, partaking Mr. Bruce's fear of a recall, silently led the 
way through a little gate to a path that ran along the inner side 
of the hedge, and moved swiftly on till they were arrived at a 
copse which she knew would completely shelter them from the 
view of a pursuer. 

Not would the precaution have proved needless, had it not been 
for the fearless aeterminatiou of Mr. Bruce, whose bold spirit, 
stimulated at once by regard for his friends and indignation at 
Captain Normanton's conduct, made him assume an authori- 
tative tone which completely overawed the poor timid Genenl* 

" Why, where is Mary P asked the latter in great irritation^ 
when he at last perceived her absence. " £ing the bell f(« her» 
Mr. Bruce ; what can she be doing?" 

" It will be useless, I think, sir, to ring, unless you wish 
it particularly, for Miss Sydney is of course gone with Mrs; 
6t.#Clair and her son. I suppose so, at least; for I know I 
should be very indignant if the woman I were engaged td woro 
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to leave me when I was ^oing to sea for years, to stay talking 
with other men. I should think she behaved neither wi& feeling 
nor propriety ; but of course I can ring if you wish it "—he 
having held the bell in his hand all the time to prevent Captain 
Norm an ton from doing so. 

" Ah ! — well— no, no, never mind then." 
And the wretched old man looked in alarm from the one to 
the other of his tyrants, obeying Mr. Brace — happily— because 
he had been the last speaker, and because he saw that Captain 
Normanton dared not oppose what he had said. 

Mary was therefore lert in peace with her friends, walking on 
in silent sadness through the almost leafless woods, and striving 
to summon up fortitude for the parting that was so soon to come. 

She had had no thought of eluding ner father's i>ursuit ; but 
anxious to eujoy the last hours of Mr. St. Clair's society without 
interruption, she now proposed going to a sequestered spot near 
there, where she knew no one was likely to come a beautiful 
little dell, known by the name of the " Dripping Well," — there 
being a rock at the end of it, through which large drops of water 
were perpetually filtering, falling first into a natural basin below, 
then running — a little shining stream — through the thick tall 
trees and tangled underwood around. This narrow dell, with 



visited it, been a favourite resort of hers ; and thither she now 
led the way, to pass some of the sad moments of intercourse that 
yet remained to ner in quiet with her friends. 

The little vale was in parts quite hot with the sun's rays- 
sheltered as it was from every breath of wind; and Mrs. 
St. Clair, pointing with a smile to a part of the bank that the 
sun had quite dried, strolled on herself still further. 

They sat down. Mr. St. Clair's mind was in that state of 
confusion, in which no feeling seems in its right place. Tossed 
about in every direction — now fired with indignation — now 
borne down by despondency, he was incapable of thinking or of 
feeling anything distinctly. Mary at length implored him to 
lift up his heart to God, and look to Him for strength and 
comfort. She prayed for him silently and earnestly ; and then 
spoke with that courage and bright faith which were such 
beautiful fruits of the Spirit in her. 

" You must not fear for me, Wilfred," she said ; ** you know 
how fuQv Itrust God's promises, and that is in itself peace. And 
it is such a blessing to have your love to think of too ! Were it 
not for that, how much worse would my lot be ! If I had had 
no love and no engagement, I might have fancied it my duty to 
htive sacrificed myself to my father's wishes — and how dreadfhl 
wotild that have been ! Now as each trouble ocoursi I think| * It 




flowers, had, ever since she first 
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will f M i t willpau and it do68 pass f and wh«i the bitter 
draught ia orer, 1 oome to the jewela at the bottom of the cap : 
your lore, and my gracious God's loye,— and they look all the 
brighter &r the stream that had washed oyer them. No, dear 
Wilfred, do not fear for me I" 

" I cannot Help it/' he replied aadly> ''when I know what 
constant misery yoa will be exposed to, and see you look so pale 
and thin eyen now $ and I am almost wicked enough stiu to 
wish you had jrielded to my entreaty last night. You would 
then haye been in peace I'* 

I am in peace now, Wilfred, though perhaps in sorrow ; 
but then peace would haye flown far from me« for conscience 
would haye been ill at ease," 

" It would haye been but a few hours' concealment^ Mary, 
and then we should haye told him." 

'* And daring those few hours what a weight of guilt should I 
have placed upon my heart. Deceit, treachery, falsehood 1 " 

" But far so short a time ! " 

*' The deed short, but the remembrance yery long, Wilfred ! 
Just think what my life to-day would haye been — should have 
had to meet my rather as usual, and, when in high spirits, as 
he was this morning, he always makes a great many mquiries 
into my little coDcems: 'what I read the evening li^fore,* 
' how my work got on/ &c. I must have invented falsehoods, for 
I should not have dared to say I had been out, and had seen you. 
Then how could I have escaped to your mother's without making, 
some excuse for leaving him on so fine a day, when otherwise 
we should have walked together. I must have told a thousand 
falsehoods ; and then with their guilt on my heart and lip8> I 
should have had to kneel before my Grod, take vows before Him, 
and implore His blessing. Ah I my beloved! you can never 
regret teat I have not given myself to you, the false — the sinful 
creature I should then have been I Aud to have had to go to 
my father — and confess — ^not only my marriage — ^but my lalBe- 
hoods too ! Wilfred, my heart would have broken 1" 

" Oh ! I see it all— I see it all now 1" he exclaimed ; "and I 
do indeed bless God it was not done. I did not think of the 
unworthy ways through which the path of concealment would 
have lain-'-must always lie." 

" And it would have been only to snare myself a little trial 
and vexation, Wilfred, and how could I have asked Ood'i 
blessing— and then what but misery could I have expected P ^ 
think we might almost go through life, with that one ihort 

frayer : ' Thy blessing. Lord V I^o ! if we wait His good time» 
le will be with us, Wilfred, and on His unlimited love we Jn^J 
rest our whole fates." 
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Yes f you are right— erer, ever right ! and it was mil^ at 
that weak, faithless moment, that I regretted your decision. 
19'ow I bless God for it anew — now has Hispeace come to me 
again, and I can leave yon to Him, and trust Him with His own 
dear child. This blissful, sunny little dell ! how shall I think of 
it when I am far away ! — ^the storms of passion all hushed now, 
the peace of God within my forgiven heart, and you by my side, 
my guide to Heaven— the angel of God to me ! Oh, Mary, 
blessed indeed is this moment, oomine as it does after such a 
storm of human passions I Ah ! could the world but know what 
there is in the peace of God, and in the joy of his felt presence ! 
Could I myself but always realize it, now blessed, how happy 
should I be ! But I cannot always feel it, Mary ; I have not 
your clear views and firm faith, and I cannot always lay hold on 
the hope that is set before me. You will feel for my weakness, 
and aak strength for me. And now I would b^ you to bear a 
message to your father. I could not, when I left his house, 
conquer myself sufficiently to take leave of him ; will vou then 
tell him that I wish him every good, every blessing that is in 
God's gift ; that I bequeath you to him as one for whose happi^ 
neas he must be answerable to God, as well as to me ; that 
though I will never urge you to marry without his consent, yet 
that never, while life beats in my breast, will I resign my claim 
to you into any hands but your own. Tell him this, and that I 
charge him, as God shall call him to account, to be true to me 
and true to you in this matter. Will you tell him this P " 

" I will, Wilfred ; but do not think hardly of him, for be is 
weak, and does not know what to do. He is terrified by Cap* 
tain Normanton, and dares not oppose him ; and I am convinced 
it is his vexation at my hindermg my own happiness, as ha 
thinks, that makes him often so aogry with me. He is very un- 
happjr, dear Wilfred, and all the faith and love he seemed to 
have is ^ne, or hid behind the dark cloud which has passed be- 
tween his spirit and God. Fray for him, pra^ for him, my dearest! 
and remember I have two 9ueh things m view, — seeing you 
again, and Heaven ! " 

Mrs. St. Clair now called them, saying it was too damp to 
remain there longer, as the sun had sunk low ; that she was 
going home, and wished them to follow. They rose, and 
climbed the rouf^h steep path that led through the wood to the 
upper world agam ; and though the air had oecome chill down 
in the little valley, yet the sun was still shining bright and warm 
in the lane and on the open common, and they lingered yet 
awhile as they walked along. 

" It is wonderful," said Mr. St. CUir, " that I can feel the 
happiness I do just noW| when parting from you ia so near ; but 
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it Beems as if the poison of that thought were kept from 
mixing with the joy which risea — know not whence — ^in my 
heart." 

" I am sure," replied Mary, " that if we could always keep 
the real lore of God glowing warmly within us, we should be 
kept so far above the world, as scarcely to be swayed by its 
storms and troubles. The promise is * perfect peace * to them 
whose minds are * stayed upon God ; * and I can fully believe, 
from the happiness which I too feel — feel too, when I look at 
you, and know we must soon part for years — that could we 
always so live with God, the trials of life would almost vanish. 
But our hearts sink from Him, and then the pain returns." 

" It does— sorely ! Still it is a great thing to know where 
there is strength to be had, and how to obtain it. Oh ! if like 
you, I could feel the certainty of my salvation — of never falling 
from God, I should have more stable peace than I have. But 
the fear of failing at ' last, makes me so often despondent. 
When you speak, 1 sometimes seem able to feel my title to 
everlastmg life ; but left alone, mists of doubt fall again upon 
me. But God's strong arm will * rend that veil from the top to 
the bottom ' for me some day, I do believe ; for with a strange 
contradiction of mind, I cannot but feel myself to be a child of 
God, though I cannot enjoy the certainty of it. Yes, if I could 
not feel sure of ^is love, and of seeing you, and being with you 
in His blessed presence hereafter, and for ever^to part with 
you now, would be to part with life itself." 

They went into the house, and rested there awhile ; but Mary 
Boon said, — ^her low, sad voice trembling, — 

" I must be going, Wilfred. You and your mother will, I am 
Bure, come part of the way with me ? " 

" One turn in the garden first, Mary." 

They rose, and went out together. 

" I wanted you to tell Bruce from me not to care now for 
staying as long as Captain Normanton does, for it signifies not 
as you will have left me, and perhaps we had better be retuming 
to Portsmouth. But tell him to do as he likes, and that I will 
wait for him here. Is Captain Normanton likely to dine with 
youP" 

" He generally does when he comes to see us ; but my 
father, you know, goes to bed early, and then of course he goes 
away." 

** I have been thinking, dear Mary — ^you will not mind my 
Baying it — ^that perhaps if you could in some way feel differently 
towards him, it might have a good effect. I know your hearfc 
does really feel for nim when he is away, and I think — j but 
hardly bear to seem to blame» or give you advice." 
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" Why not, Wilfred? If you knew how often I hare to 
blame myself, you would be glad to save me that sorrow ; and it 
would be so ^reat a pleasure in your absence to feel that it was 
by your advice that I was acting — that God was speaking to 
me through you, and to be able to say to both, * Thy words have 
I hid in my heart/ " 

He paused a moment to " hide those words in his heart," as 
he felt how inexpressibly blessed was this iDtercommunion of 
their souls — the thoughts of each exalting the happiness of the 
other. 

" How wonderful," he said, forgetting for the moment the 
subject he had begun upon, " is the change within me, Mary, 
since — little more than a year ago — I first knew you. When I 
asked you then to love me, and you told me with such pure and 
simple truth that you did, I thought myself the happiest crea- 
ture on earth ; but now I could almost fancy myself the happiest 
being in heaven, so infinitely does my nature seem raised aoove 
what it was then. I then thought, — * how pleasant to spend mv 
time with you ;* I now feel * how blessed to spend eternity with 
you,* — for surely God will grant me that. He cannot so have 
mtertwined our every thought and feeling here — have bound us 
together by ties so strong, so unnumbered, so sanctified, without 
meaning to let us live together for ever in His divine presence,, 
and help each other, as we have done here, to praise and glorify 
His holy Name*. Oh! " he added, with a bursting sigh, *' that 
we were already there — there where there is no separation, 

" ' Where friends who never part for ever meet j* 

where, lookuig on the face we love, we shall see it ever brighten- 
ing in the light of God's countenance, ever glowinar with increas- 
ing love — beaming with enlarging intelligence ! What a oneness 
there is, when Christian love is joined to natural ! " 

" Yes, * for the pulses that beat in the souls of God's people, 
all come from the throb of the one great heart above.* "* 

" Beautiful thought ! — oh, beautiful thought ! But, 

Mary, what I was going to say about Captain Norman ton was, 
that if you could conquer your fear and abhorrence of him a little, 
and show him some of the pity and kindness I know you feel 
for him, I think it might touch him, and make him less vehe- 
ment, perhaps, in the selfish course he is now pursuing. I am 
convinced he is a man of deep feeling ; but the absolute rule a 
eaptain has in his own vessel seldom softens a harsh character ; 
and I think also, I have unfeelingly shown too much of triumph 
over him, and Bruce has been too hard with him. And even 
you, my gentle love, have always — what with fear and what 
* Kramacher. 
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with dislike— been so cold to him, that pride and pique, I feel 
sure, hare been greatly mixed with his lore for you, giTing to it 
a harsh and tyrannic, instead of a generous and self-sacrincing, 
character. Do not think me ungrateful, Marj dear, for what I 
say ; but if you felt that rou could show him more gentle com- 
passion, I cannot but think it would arouse his more generous 
feelings, and tend to soften and soothe his proud and naturally 
Wounded heart. Do you think I am wrong? " 

" No— oh no ! I see how unkind I hare been. I hare always 
felt it a difficulty to know how to act ; for I have so little know- 
ledge of the world or of people's characters, and I never had 
any one till I knew you, Wilfred, and your kindest mother, to 
whom I could speak of such things, and she is so gentle, she can 
scarcely bear to advise, fearing like you I think, to seem to 
blame.^' 

Yes, that was my fear." 

" Oh, I do so thank you for speaking to me, for one's lonely 
heart gets so timorous sometimes. But I will try and conquer 
my fear of him ; and perhaps, if I could ever get courage enough 
to speak openly to him, it might soften him, and pewiaps— oh, 
perhaps^ it might even make him my friend instead of grieving 
me as ne now does. I do think with you, that he haa very deep 
and even tender feelings at times ; it is only his air of command ' 

as if he felt he had power over me — which has made me so | 
great a coward with him. But I will try and change my man- 
ner this very day, and I will 'write and tell you if it goes on 
more comfortably in consequence." 

" Do ; and promise me also, Mary, always to tell me of any 
trouble that you may have, else I shall never feel at ease-- 
always fancymg that trials are besetting you which you hide 
from me." 

" And you will always tell me of anything in which you think 
I am wrong ; for again I cannot say how much I thank you for 
having done it now, it seems to put us so much more in our right 
places as regards each other, — 'the man the head of the woman' 
—that wise and kind arrangement of the Lord's." 

" Well ! if man is * the head of the woman,' woman may he 
truly called * the heart of the man ; * for hard and cruel would 
my heart have become, I am sure, had it remained unsoftened 
by yours, Mary." 

" You could never have become hard or cruel, Wilfred.— 
never. But now — oh ! — I must be going home, — 1 must not 
keep my father waiting. I will give your message to Mr. 
Bruce, and I will try indeed to do as you have wished me 
*oward8 Captain Normanton." 

THav joined Mrs. St. Clair at the house, and then proceeded 
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towards General Sydney's, returning by the same way tliat they 
had come. When they had reach^ the quiet wood, Mrs. St. 
Clair wished Mary good-bye, saying she would wait there while 
Wilfred went on with her to the more open part, when she 
thought he had better return, as it might only irritate General 
Sydney if he saw him with her again. 

They went on therefore together. And now, when it was 
oome to the last moment, nature would hare her way. Last 
words, last blessings were repeated orer and orer again, and 
still orer and oyer again had they to be repeated. They parted- 
met — ^parted — and, ** urged by strong attraction, met again." 



to them, and begffed her son to return, saying she would go on 
a little way with if ary. 

" One moment more," he eried in agony^" but one moment 
more I Even this is happiness compared to baring her shut 
quite from mr sight." 

" No, Wilfred," said Mary, at last, " go— go ; it is an agony 
too great! Write to me to-morrow—to-nignt, and I wiU to 
you. Pray — oh! go — go." 

He went ; and accompanied by her kind friend, she pursued 
her way to her home. She paused before reaching the house, 
to try and check the tears that still streamed resistlesslk, and to 
soothe down the tearing sobs $ but erery thought of Wilfred, as 
it rushed across her, brought them back again. At length, with 
a great effort, she became calmer; and kissing Mrs. St. Clair 
inth ^uirering lips, she turned silently to her unhappy home. 



As soon as Mary entered the gate, Mr. Bruce went out to 
meet her ; and seeing how agitated she was, detained her a little 
while in the garden, — asking the names of eyerything there, dead 
or alive — that she might regain her composure before she went 
into the house. She felt grateful for his consideration ; and when 
she dared trust her roice, she gare him Mr. St. Clair's messaj^e. 

" Perhaps then I had better go at once," he said ; '* for the 
sooner he is gone the better for him. Your father, Miss Sydney, 
was kind enough to ask me to dinner, but I am sure he will 
excuse me — unless indeed my being here can be of the slightest 
•errice toyouP", 




At last Mrs. St. Clair went 




A. H. Dbubt. 
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" Thank jon ; but I think with jou, that the sooner he is gone 

the better." 

Mr. Bruce would fain hare stayed. He had passed three or four 
of the most irksome hours that probably he had ever spent in his 
life. He had no patience to bear with the weak old General, and 
hated the very sight of Captain Normanton, while his own 
internal thoughts had not been of the most cheering description. 
He had left the task of entertaining his host to his fellow-risitor; 
but afraid of quitting the house lest his doing so should put the 
others also in motion and cause Mary's last hours with Mr. St. 
Clair to be disturbed, he had remained in-doors, restlessly fidget- 
ing up and down in the little apartment, in the most tormenting 
manner possible, both to himself and his companions. 

The only object which he had apparently had in view, was the 
surreptitious appropriation of small properties belonging to Mary, 
which, it is to be concluded, he thought she could not want, and 
would not miss ; dogs, trees, men, boats — careless sketches of 
her pencil on odd-shaped scraps of paper — a mark out of her book 
(carefully putting in something else to keep the place), a flower, 
&c. ; and it seemed as if these small depreaations were requisite 
to keep the life within him, for if at any time he sat stilt for a 
few minutes, he seemed constrained to get up, and take a fresh 
** cruise ** round the room ; when having made a capture of some 
prize of the above-mentioned nature, he would be tranquillized 
for a few minutes, then make a fresh start again in chase. 

All these proceedings were minutely observed by Captain Nor* 
manton — who, without having the remotest intention of being a 
spy on other people's affairs, had yet instinctively the habit of 
watching all that went on around him, and who possessed, more- 
over, the power of tracing from its rise to its issue the train of 
thought and feeling in another, with as unerring a sagacity as 
that with which the noble savage of the Western World follows 
the trail of his enemy, or the viewless tracks of the light-footed 
game he pursues. 

He felt convinced by what he saw that day, that either Mr. 
Bruce was a most devoted friend indeed to Mr. St. Clair, or that 
he was himself attached to Mary Sydney, and whicli of the two 
was the real case, he determined before he left the house that 
niffht to ascertain. 

When Mr* Bruce, therefore, went into the garden to join 
Mary, he went to the window ; and after seeing them speaking 
together for a few moments, he was perfectly convinced as to 
which was the truth. 

He felt stricken to the heart ! It was impossible but that such 
a discovery should produce a most painful comparison between 
his own oondact and that of Mr. Brace ; and however anxiooa ho 
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mijrht be to justify himself ih his own eyes for the course he was 
pursuing, he could not at that moment but feel how infinitely 
more noble was the conduct of the other — how disinterested his 
exertions — how devoted his friendship I He shrank confounded 
under the comparison. 



It was indeed one of the strange inconsistencies of human 
naturei that Captain Normanton should ever hare thought that 
riches — which would to him have been as the light dust in the 
bfUanoe edmpared with his love for Mary — should be an object 
of all-prevailing value with her ; that when he would willingly — 
willingly — have laid down every advantage he possessed in life — 
fortune, station, connections, everything, to have obtained her 
love, he could yet delude himself into the belief that she would 
be happier in the possession of these things with a man she did 
not love, than in comparative poverty with one who possessed 
all her affections. . 

His mind now, however, seemed completely unhinged. A 
light had forced itself upon him against which it was vain to 
strive to close his eyes. 

The sight of Mary too at that moment troubled him to the 
very depth of his soul. He could not but perceive the strong 
traces of the grief she had just been called i|pon to endure ; and 
spite of the jealousy whic^i that was calculated to produce, the 
deep feeling he had for her made him suffer intensely at the 
knowledge of her sufferings. 

After a few minutes she came into the room with a conscious, 
nervous manner; not liking to raise her eyes — they were so 
heavy with weeping — to those to whem she spoke, and stopping 
with transparent artifice, to examine every article that lay in her 
wi^, as if it were of unusual interest. 

Her father seemed inclined to receive her harshly, for he was 
afraid Captain Normanton might be displeased at her long 
absence ; and he was also under that irritation of feeling which 
often exists towards those we are sensible of having injured. He 
looked at her scowlingly from under his shaggy eyebrows, but 
the sifiht of her tearfm countenance melted the hiard thoughts 
from his heart ; and Mr. Bruce also, having seen the storm ready 
to burst, had again interposed himself between them, and tried 
to cover her entrance* as ne had effectually secured her retreat. 

Captain Normanton went directly to speak to her. Her first 
impulse on seeing him by her side was to turn and leave the 
room ; but remembermg Mr. St. Clair's wishes, she controlled 
herselfi and answered in an unusually kind manner to the ob- 
servation on tpme indifferent subjeet which he made. He was 
surprised^ and evidently touched ; and the tone of his voice, 

X 
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when next he spoke, showed that he was so. She inToliintarily' 
looked up. 

What a change was there in his countenance— so full of that 
exceeding tenderness which» as has been said» occasionally passed 
over it, but which she then obserred for the first time. 

"Oh I had God heard her praverP Had He seen, and 
would He bless her efforts to do ri^htP Would He toueh that 
proud and obdurate heart, and fill it with generous compassioii 
for herP" 

She felt towards him a glow of kindliness she had never felt 
before ; and had she been alone with him at that moment, she 
might perhaps have thrown herself on his honour and oompaa- 
sion» and besought him to have mercy on her, and no longer to 
press a suit which caused her such innnite misery. 

Moments there are in life on which eveijthing seems to 
depend, from which seem to radiate all the various issues of our 
existence! Had circumstances favoured that appeal — ^had ehe 
been courageous enough to make it — ^how might the colouring of 
her fate ha?e been altered ! But for some wise purpose it was 

Iirevented ; and, as words of unwonted confidence rose to her 
ips, and feelings of unwonted kindness filled — even to over- 
flowiug — ^the heart of her companion— the General's voice was 
heard calling to her. 

He spoke gently however, telling her that Mr. Sruce said he 
was in a hurry to return to Portsmouth, and therefore could not 
stay to dine with them. She turned to Mr. Bruce and said 
something kind ; then going to the table she wrote a few lines to 
Mr. St. Clair. She begged him not to fear for her, and told him 
how kind her father and every one had been. She said she had 
tried to follow his advice, and felt sure that a blessing would 
attend them both. 

She then ^ave the note to Mr. Bruce, simply folded up and 
directed, feeling that it was as secure, as if every seal of every 
office in the kmgdom were placed upon it. Blest confidence 1 
Happy who inspire, — Chappy who feel it I 

When Mr. Bruce was eone, she went to dress for dinner ; and 
when in her own room, she could but kneel down and thank her 
God who had been so gracious to her — ^soothing her afler her sad 
parting, by the unusual kindness which He luid caused her to 
meet with in her home. 

She rose refreshed from even that short communion with her 
Heavenly Father ; and quicklv preparing herself for dinner, she 
descended with an almost light heart, to do the honours of her 
table, though it was to the two persons whom ia general she met 
^ith so much dread, . . 
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Sarely " the eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, and Hia 
ears are open unto their prayers ! " 

With all her endeavpurs, however, it was impossible to make 
a party composed of such incongraons materials a lively or a 
pleasant one; and she could not but feel it an infinite relief 
when the hour came for the General's retiring to his room^ and 
for Captain Normanton's departure. 



CHAPTEE XLV. 

And who can tell the deep and hidden strife— 
The soul's fierce struggle between death and life ! 

A. H. Dburt. 

To Captain Normanton too, the breaking up of that little party 
was a relief; for though never before nad Mary seemed so 
touching — so much to oe loved, 'yet never before had the indul- 
gence of his feelings towards her met with an opposing power in 
his own breast. Ah ! what are all external difficulties, compared 
to the internal strife, when we " see the right, and yet the wrong 
pnrsue ! " 

He took leave of her with sensations impossible to describe, 
for, for the first time, the thought of really losing her presented 
itself to his mind. Not that outward circumstances seemed to 
point to it so much even as usual, for his rival was away for 
years, and he felt more than ever how completely General 
Sydney was under his influence, but it was that he was conscious 
of a shaking in his own resolution — a doubt of his own purpose 
that he had never experienced before. What he felt was not the 
teart-sickening fear which has probably visited every being who 
has trulv loved, coming with the quivering questions : " Shall I 
win P Snail I succeed P " but it was the far more awful question : 
*' Ought I to win P Ought I to succeed P " Oh, fearful moment I 
when the light of truth first flashes on the agonizing words : 
" Pluck out the right eye, cut off the right hand ! " 

Who would have been that man as he began his solitary home- 
ward walk that night P He felt distracted! now hunying for- 
ward, — now stopping — ^now turning back again with desperate 
steps, then forcing himself on anew : wild, and vehement, and 
incoherent words breaking forth continually, and often 

'* The upward lifting of the eye, 
When none but God was near." 

Ah ! had he been really conscious of that blessed Presence^ how 

T 2 
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urgently would he hare implored his HeaTenly Father to be 

*• with him in that fire." 

At length there was a long, long pause, while there he stoody 
" heneath the solitarjr heaven," — ^hia face buried in his hands, 
his whole frame conrulsed with emotion, while the strife as of 
life and death was going on within him. At length with sudden 
energy he exclaimed aloud, " I will, I will." 

Yes ! he would give up all — every feeling, etery thouglit, 
every hope ! He would write to her that very night ; he would 
confess the wrong he had done, freely, humbly — and oflfer every 
service in his power to facilitate her union with Mr. St. Clair. 
He would earn her respect, her friendship, her gratitude— if he 
could not her affection ; and Mr. Bruce should see that one 
besides himself, could love nobly, ijiough in vain. 

It was A splendid triumph of the finer part of our nature over 
its more selfish passions, and if ever virtue had its own reward, 
it was at that moment — in that bounding spirit and expanding 
heart. The pain of the sacrifice was lost~-absolutely lost in 
the joy of the victory ; and a conscious greatness of purpose 
extinguished for the tmie every vain regret. 

Under the stimulus of these high feelings he pressed on at a 
rapid pace, desiring earnestly to see Mr. St. Clair if possible, 
before his departure from Hastings, being anxious to set his 
heart at ease^ and feeling also a restless desire to begin the work 
he had taken in hand ; accompanied perhaps unconsciously, bj 
a wish to put an impassable barrier at once between himself and 
all power of retraction. 

On his arrival at the hotel therefore, he was much grieved at 
finding that Mr. St. Clair had left it about two hours before ; 
but determining to follow him, he ordered a chaise immediately 
to be got readv. 

He mounted the stairs with a step rather more languid and 
heavy than that which had borne him so swiftly there ; for the 
obsequious civility of the people, the bright glare of lights, and 
the busy, worldly look of everything about, had with a dis- 
enchanting touch, lowered the tone of enthusiasm which had 
animated him when alone in the elevating quiet of the country, 
and with the light of the spiritualizing moon so silently and 
tranquilly lying around him. Yet the good purpose of his soul 
was not shaken ; — ^more truly great perhaps, at that moment of 
comparative depression, than when sustained by the first burst of 
enthusiasm. ** He would but write a few lines to Miss Sydney, 
and then set ofi^ in pursuit of her betrothed." 

But mightier influences were about to try his resolution than 
the mere outward change from the face of nature to that of arti- 
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As he was slowly mount ingr the staircase, he heard his name 
whispered down by a cheerful, laughing voice ; and looking up, 
he saw a lady leaning over the opposite banisters, her arms 
resting on tuem, and her pleased, affectionate look lighted 
strongly up by the glare oi the himp near which she was 
standing. 

His heart sank within him. 
^ It was the first time in his life that he had ever heard his 
sister's voice, or met his sister's eye, without pleasure. Infinitely 
elevated as his mind was above hers — twins they were in birth, 
and twins in afiection ; bound together by that mysterious tie 
which is ever so strong and so strange. 

".Why, Sigismund!" she whisperingly exclaimed again, as 
she saw him with arrested step, and countenance of extraordi- 
nary discomposure standing on the stairs below her, — " what is 
the matter P — you don't seem at all delighted to see me — ^so un- 
expectedly too !'* 

He made no answer — ^he could not ; but slower, and with 
heavier step even than before, he mounted the stairs; then 
kissing her kindly, when he got into the room» he said : — 

" How came you here, my dear Augusta P" 

" I wanted change of air after my cold," she replied, " and 
liad got tired of my own coqipany, there are so few people in 
town — so thought 1 would run d.own here — sure you know of 
seeing you here sooner or later." And she looked at him with 
a meaning smile. 

He was in no mood to answer it, however, or to advert in any 
wa^ to the cause that had always led him to that place ; but 
saying it was very good of her to come, he went and sat down at 
a table apart, and with firm heart, but trembling hand began 
writing to Mary Sydney. 

" Sigismund," she exclaimed again, after looking at him for 
a minute or two, " what is the matter Tfith you P You do not 
seem, as I said before, the least pleased to s^ me ; and you look 
— if I may speak it with all tender respect — ^rather as if you were 
—mad. Are you Tiot glad to see me P" 

" I should be so, as I always am," he replied without raising 
his eyes from his paper, " were it not that I am necessitated to 
go away myself instantly." 

" Go away ! not to-night P" 
Yes, to-night — immediately in fact." 

" My dear Si^smund," she said kindly, going and sitting 
down close to him, and looking earnestly in his face, " some- 
thing is the matter I am sure." 

" Dear Augusta," he said, putting his hand affectionately in 
hers, '*I will tell you all presently, but let me finish this note fixst." 
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She Bat hj bim in sQenoe. He tried to finish his letter bat 
after a few minntes looking up at her with an equivocal smile 
and a flashed ooantenance, he said :— 

" I must ask yoa, my dear love, to go from me for a few 
minutes till I have done this, for I cannot write somehow while 
you are by me." 

She rose, but sat down again the next moment, and said r-* 
Now, Sigismund, I am sure you are doing something fool- 
ish ; you always do, yon know, when you act without my sage 
counsel and adrice. So now confess — are you not perpetrating 
some great folly, which you are ashamed and uraid of my 
knowing P" 

"Ashamed — certainly not," he replied, as the approving 
thought of a virtuous resolve came across him. 
" Afraid then P" 

** Never mind," he said ; " only let me finish this now, for I 
must be going." 

" Finish it if you like, but promise me not to send it, till I 
have spoken to you again." 

" Very well.' And she left him and went to the fire. 

He wrote on, but hurriedly and disconnectedly ; and often 
his hand was put to his forehead, and often his head rested on 
it. At last his note was finished, hastily read over^folded, 
sealed, and directed. 

He rose, and was ringing the bell when Lady Davenport 
stopped his hand. 

" Your promise, faithless man !" 

" Well, what do you wish to say, for I am hurried P" 

" That letter is— to Miss Sydney, I imagine." 

He nodded assent. 

" Haven't you seen her to-day P" 

"I have." 

" Then what cai^ave occurred since, to make it necessary for 
you to write P I ask, mj dear Sigismund," she added, for be 
was beginniDg to show impatience, " because I see you are agi- 
tated, and your mind thrown off its balance ; and when you act 
in those moods, you — ^and all of us indeed — ^are apt to do things 
that we afterwards repent. Eest therefore a little while, let me 
beg of you, — for you are tired and heated with your walk--an" 
think over this letter, whatever it may be— coolly, before jo^ 
send it. You need not tell me what there is in it, you know 
fully determined that he should—" but do, I entreat of you, 
reflect over its contents in your own mind, before you do what 
you can never perhaps undo." 

, She sat down on tne sofa, and gently drew him down by her 
side. 
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*' It is useless waiting^, Anfruta/' he said, ** for nothing can or 
shall alter my determination." 

** Tour determination ! I didn't know that yonr letter con- 
tained anything so awfol as a determination," she exclaimed ; 
" so there yon have let me into a little of your secret." 

He coloured with vexation. 

His sister saw her advantage, and continued 

" But first do let me ask, why all of a sudden there is to be 
any secret at all between us, about this matter P Have ^ou not 
as yet, told me everything about your love P — its hopes, its fears, 
its everything P And have I, Sigismund, ever given you bad 
advice, or failed to do what I coi3d to forward your wishes P" 
And her voice trembled for a moment with genuine emotion. 

**No, my dear sister, you have ever been most kind and 
affectionate ; and I only wished to defer telling you my present 
lesolution, because I was determined it should not be shaken 
and yet did not wish to oppose you, should your opinion not be 
the same as mine." 

If you are determined to be determined, or in other words 
to be ODstinate, then of course I have, nothinpr more to say." 
And she was silent, knowing well the disposition she had to 
deal with. 

Captain Normanton sat by her side, not having the resolution 
to get up and ring the bell to despatch his letter, vet in agonies 
to We it safely gone, — his words indeed beyond recall; — de- 
spising himself also for letting any living soul have the power 
over him which he felt Lady Davenport had. 

The good, as well as the weak part of his character aided in 
this subjugation of his mind to her, for, harsh to all other 
living things, yet, knowing that her love to him was unbounded, 
bis almost equal affection could not bear to wound her. This 
Bhe knew ; and, unscrupulous in her use of every means which 
could enable her to carry any point she had once set her mind 
iip(m, she had played upon his feelings till she had obtained an 
umost absolute empire over him. His nobler qualities she was 
a total stranger to, and often had she laughed him out of feel- 
ing^s that would have done credit to the best of mankind. Truth 
and sincerity were as life to him ; and though strong will and 
pr^udice did at times warp his judgment till he put wrong for 
i^f^ot, and right for wrong — ^yet never did he clearlv see a 
straight line of action, and deliberately choose a crooked one. 

With her, straight or crooked was all the same. True or 
fslse, right or wrong, the convenient word was to be spoken, the 
convenient thing done. Her brother had lived witn her too 
little to be aware of her real character, and was besides too 
^uch blinded by his affection for her and by hers for him, to 
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scrutinize closely into hor ways and means ; and hiid h« even 

thought he bslw a fault, it would soon have been smootked over 
bj the all-adjusting hand of blind affection. 

Blind indeed, it truly was — ^instinctive, not rational* Yet 
such as it was, it was very beautiful ! ISo day of their lives 
passed but what they either saw or wrote to each other ; nothing 
could grieve the one, without the sorrow passing through the 
heart of the other — nothing rejoice the one, but what gladness 
lit np the other's eye. In characters so little accesaible in 
general to soft emotions, this was the more remarkable ; and it 
was the less to have been expected even from the sister's gay, 
satirical, worldly character, than from her brother's haughty 
and reserved, but nevertheless, feeling mind. 

It might seem strange that an affection so devoted as Lady 
Davenport's could endure a rival in her brother's heart ; but the 
very excess of it had the unusual effect of excluding jealousy. 
Her heart was set upon her brother's happiness, let it consist m 
what it might; and if Mary Sydney were necessary to that 
happiness, she was as much to be secured for him, as would have 
been a coveted house, title, or estate. 

It was one of her boasts that never yet had she determined 
on anything, and failed in obtaining it. At seventeen, she de- 
termined she would be married before the year was out, and she 
was married. She determined that her husband should be a 
peer, and he was a peer. She determined that she would live 
chiefly in London, and in London she lived— 4ier husband,— *a 
man not young, nor in general weak-minded, and whose whole 
heart had hitherto been in his horses and hounds, his bugles and 
beagles, — finding himself, to his ceaseless astonishment, estab- 
lished there for ten months out of the year, at the head of ^ery 
good and excellently well-kept establishment I 

In this astonishment he lived for ten years— then died one 
of those whose epitaph might well have heen, 

^^Bom on saoh a day, and died on such another, with an interval of fifty 
years." 

His widow— thejr had no children— -had determined to have 
all his property which was not entailed, settled on herself; the 
opening of his will therefore was no matter of anxiety to her. 
Eich, handsome, gay, clever, and entertaining, many were the 
opportunities afforded her of marrying again ; but caring not 
much for the affections of home, and greatly enjoying the 
unbounded liberty and abundant means she now possessed, «he 
preferred retaining them in quiet, to giving herself the trouble of 
managing another husband. 

The love she had for her brother gave emplojiaenl-»together 
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vitli Bome old pensioners, and some poor school-childreo, whom 

she maintained liberally, and frightened dreadfully — to whatever 
there might be of kindly in her nature ; and these, with com- 
pany, and fashion, and ceaseless tent^stitch, and the clever 
literary and scientific works of the day — fully occupied the 
round of her existence. Novels she could not endure; the 
foolish ones disputed her caustic good sense, and the feelings 
portrayed in those of higher tone found no echo in her 
unsympathizing bosom. *' If people are miserable," she used 
to say, ** let them keep it to themselves, and not inoculate others 
with their low spirits ; and if they are happy, they need not 
have the impertinent folly of fancying that others care about 
it." 

Such was the person under whose inflnence Captain Norman- 
ton was now sitting—- his better nature struggling within him, 
but daunted by her bold and subtle spirit. 

Lady Davenport suspected from his manner that he was full • 
just then of some of his "Utopian ideas^his chivalrous non- 
sense," as she liked to call his often generous bursts of feeling ; 
and being convinced that they n\u8t point in some way or other 
to Mary Sydney, she resolved to laugh him out of them. She 
had determined that he should marry her, and was determined 
to prove her power invincible. She sat therefore in smiling 
silence bv his side, enjoying in anticipation the triumph she felt 
sure of obtaining. Not hers the delicacy that could reel for the 
embarrassment of even one so dearly loved, nor hers the gene- 
rous mind that would relieve it. On the contrary, she amused 
herself with his uneasiness, as an angler might with the vain 
straggles of his prey $ watching him — ^though without looking at 
him— «s he restlessly moved, and often cleared his throat as if 
to speak. At length to his great relief the waiter entered, and 
announced that the chaise was at the door. 

" Very well," said Lady Davenport quickly, in a voice that 
dismissed the man in a moment. 

'<Yoa are going, Sigismund— where P" she asked, in an 
anthoritatiye manner ; teaning back on the sofa, and slowly 
winding a piece of string round her finger. 

"TolPortsmouth," 

"WhstforP" 

'* I have business there." 

" So I suppose ; particularly as you think it needful to leave 
me, just when I am come to see you." 

"I had ordered the chaise before I knew you were here, 
Augusta ; and my business cannot be deferred. You know I 
would not leave you if I could help it." 

^ Oh 1 1 know that ; only such sudden business seems strange^ 
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the migliiy mystery you mdce about it seems — absmrcl; tlist*! 

" I have told you why I made a mysterjr about it^' he said. 
" I am determined to carry out the mtention I have formed, 
and I do not wish to have to oppose any reasons you might 
perhaps bring against it.'* 

"ISo deteimination can be very wise or well oonsidered, I 
imagine, which is afraid of meeting fair reason and argument" 

" My intention can bear the test of any argument." 

" Your intention — but perhaps not yourself, dear Sigismund ; 
is that what you mean P " Ana she turned her sparlding eyes 
with a sly expression of good-humoured triumph and supenority 
upon him. 

He could not resist her affectionate tone, though he felt his 
weakness and was galled by knowing that she felt it too. 

" I always dislike opposing you," he replied ; " for I hate 
equally the conquering, or the being conquered." 

Lady Davenport smiled to herself, as she felt how little he 
need disturb himself as to the first ; but she did not let him see 
that smile, but replied gaily : — 

** Your dread of my opposition only proves to me, as I said 
before, that vou know you are acting merely from some romantic 
impulse, and not from reason. Now is it not so, my own dear 
brother P Did you not get some ecstatic message from the 
melting moon to-night as you walked home P — some inspiration 
from the roving winds P " 

" No, Augusta," he replied ; I got them from my own mind, 
and my own heart." 

"Alas, poor brother! then is the case desperate indeed. 
But, in sober earnest, tell me, dear, what has happened ; for I 
cannot bear that you should wantonly throw away perhaps all 
your life's happiness." 

A spasm of agony rushed through his heart as she said these 
words ; for then, for the first time, did the sacrifice he was pur- 
posing to make, rise before him, in all its overwhelming magni- 
tude! He could not answer; and his sister, seeing she bad 
touched the right chord, proceeded :— 

" You have been writing, you say, to this pret^ Mary—;—" 

*' Don't call her that ! " he exclaimed, in sudden impatience 
starting up from the sofa — not enduring to hear her spoken of in 
that way, even by his sister. 

" Very well, my foolish brother ! sit down again then, and she 
shall be angel — goddess— whatever you like." 

" I wish her to be, * Miss Svdney * — ^that name comprises 
everything to me." And he sat down again, reluctantly. 

" Well then ! you have been writing to ' Miss Sydney snd 
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yoQwere I snspect, about to post after— her beloved" (with 
invidious emphasis), " were you not P and the purport of both 
operations— was — to " 

She paused lingeringly on the words ; for she was too wary to 
hazard what might prove a wrong guess, and knew perfectly that 
she should get him to finish her sentence for her. He did so. 

*' It was to tell them both," he said, agitatedly, ''that I would 
no longer interfere with their happiness in each other, but forward 
it by every means in my power. 

I thought as much ! — And how came that beautiful idea into 
your head all of a sudden P " 

Captain Normanton — though excessively annoved and irritated, 
replied quietly, and with much feeling : " 1 could not but see how 
terribly she suffered from parting with him to-day ; and when she 
spoke afterwards to me with unwonted kindness, my very heart 
melted within me, and I resolved to do all to forward her 
happiness." 

" You were quite right — ^and it was exactly like my own kind, 
8weet brother f The thing therefore to be considered is, what 
would best promote her happiness ; and I do really think that 
upon so important a point, a nasty step should not be taken." 

" But if X do not go now, St. Clair will have sailed." 

"I dare say an hour or two will make no difference, and 
you must anyhow travel all night; so just let me. tell them 
to take the chaise round tiU it is ordered again" — and she rang 
the bell, without giving him time to answer — " and we will talk 
over it a little ; and then you can set off if you like it." And 
she gave the order according!]^ to the waiter when he appeared. 

"Now then," she said, sitting down by him again, and 
taking his hand affectionately in hers (for she really did admire 
him very much, though she thought him very foolish), " let us 
soberly consider what is best for the real happiness of this lovely 
girL" 

*' It cannot be better promoted than by her marrying where 
she is so much attached, Augusta; my own tortured heart 
teaches me that but too well." 

" Perhaps so — for a certain time — say a year or so. But take 
the picture twenty years hence. Her father is dead — no great 
misfortune perhaps, only that unhappily with him dies his 
pension too. She has nothing — as it seems ; he — her intended- 
little more ; and that young-looking mother of his will live for 
ever with her jointure, small as that must be. They have a 
dozen children at the least — for the poor in fortune are always 
eompensated in olive branches, as is well known. He toils away 
on tne high seas, with an occasional glimpse at the distracting 
crew at home, from whom he gladly escapes again to the better- 
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ordered crew on board ship. She is wasted and worn— tormented 
py her dozens of children and her one servant, grows cross, 
sickly, untidy, and ugly, and during his short visits fills his ears 
with nothing but complaints ; till out of all their mighty love ' 
there come only discomfort and discontent — disputes and 
dissensions.*' 

" You speak of him as if he were a beggar, and not a gen- 
tleman." 

" I beg his pardon, I am sure I I'll grant him all his dues— 
bis ' lordly line of high St. Clair/ his handsome countenance— 
which you so generously talk of— and vast accomplishments ; but 
those will not feed his family, nor keep his poor, over-worked 
wife from feeling peevish — looking, and being so." 

" I cannot bear to hear you talk in that way of her ; a change 
like that could never occur." 

" ' *Twa8 All-Soul's-eve, and Surrey's heart beat high,'* 

and it was very well for him to see the ' ladye of his loVe ' 
reflected in the enchanted mirror as then she was — all grace and 
loveliness — ^reclining beautifully on a couch, and reading his 

Soems. But depend upon it, after twenty years of small chil- 
ren and small fortune, without a moment's leisure to snatch 
one flower of poesy along life's dusty highway, it would need no 
mighty wizard's hand to sweep the * goodly vision all away.' 
Beauties must eat like others, and unhappily grow old— ay, 
and ugly too ; and in England no one who is really poor can 
exist — ^as some foreigner said : ' En Angleterre avec I'argent on 
peut faire tout ce qu'on veut; mais sans argent . .*. . fautse 
pendre.' " (In England, with money, one can do all one likes ; 
out without money .... one must hang oneself.) 
Captain Normanton sighed. 

" Thev would not be rich certainly,'' ha said ; and it is that, 
as you know, which has made me persevere as I have done. 
!Put still love is beyond all— all riches ! " 

''I dare say it may be to some, but J like my comforts, so am 
for securing them to others. Besides which, I am perfectly 
sure that a sweet, affectionate, gentle creature like Miss Sydney, 
could not live long with a husband like you, my own dear 
brother, who would study her happiness from mom till night, 
and who had both power and will to gratify every wish and 
fancy of her heart, without very soon returning his affection ; 
and then — ^what happiness there would be ! " 

" Oh I do not place such pictures before me," he exclfumed. 
covering his face with his hands ; " they make my very brain 
Inm di^y." 

« Lay of the Last Minstrel'' 
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"To steady itself again with 'the sober certaiiity of waking 
bliss/ dear Sigismund. She is very young, and I should think, 
very plastic ; and though I would not by ant means say that I 
think it necessary, or eren advisable, to * begin with a little 
aversion,' yet I have Seen many marriages turn out extremely 
well, where there was very little liking indeed, at first, on the 
woman's part. They expect nothing, and are not therefore 
disappointed — and that is saying a great deal in a marriage ! 
Then any little pleasurable feeling that does come, is so very 
delightful!" 

" You would not force a girl to marry if she did not like it P" 

**Most assuredly I should, if I thought it good for her. 
Why ! I should force her to learn what i chose, to go where I 
ehose, to eat what I thought fit, to take tonics if I thought she 
required them — why not then make her marry a person I thought 
fit for her — who I was sure would make her happy P Look at 
all your love-matches, as they are called — see how they end ! 
They have been allowed to have their way in one thing, so they 
fancy they are to have it in all ; and one will have this, and the 
other will have that, till — paph ! the one goes off on this side, 
and the other on the other, and there's nothing left. Or if they 
still endure to stay together, 'ils s'entre-ddvorent comme les 
chats Irlandais.' " (They devour each other like the Irish cats.) 

"It is the case Sometimes, certainly." 

" Sometimes ! it's always the case ! Bat however, grantins 
that my picture may be over-coloured, or over-shaded as you will 
say, and that where there is real love, and faith, and constancy, 
poverty — even with a large little fiimily, may be tolerated, still 
it behoves us to ascertain that these things really exist. Now 
what do you say of this hero of yours in these respects P Has 
he that ' love, and faith, and constancy,' which is to make up for 
the want of ererything else P What account would Mr. San- 
grove — ^what would this Donna Mercedes, or Justizias, or what- 
ever she is, give, as to these things P This ought seriously to be 
considered before this really beautiful girl is encouraged to do 
what might destroy her whole happiness for life. Did you think 
of this when you formed your heroic resolve to-nieht P 

" I cannot say I did," he answered,— his heart fluttering with 
returning hope, yet despising himself as he felt his selfish passions 
regaining their mastery over him. 

" There now, you see ! But however I don't mean to reproach 
you, your resolve was like yourself, generous, and kind, and 
good ; but only it does not do, as you see, always to follow the 
first impulse without looking to all sides of the question. Miss 
Sydney ought certainly to be first made acquainted with what 
is said of Mr. 8t. Clair." 
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" She is acquainted with it." 
"Who told herP" 

" I did." And the crimson colour rose to his temples as he 
uttered the words in an almost inaudible voice, for he now felt 
how despicable were the motives that had chiefly led to the 
unfeeling act. He need not however have feared blame from 
his sister for it ; — she had no delicacy of mind which could make 
her consider it other than a judicious and proper thing to do. 

"You did quite right/' she obserTed. "And what did 
she say P " 

" That she wholljr disbelieved it." 

" There now, again ! — ^you see how infatuated she is, and how 
little capable of judging what is best for herself." 

" I certainly thought it my duty to tell her ; but yet I could 
not but admire her me more — ^though I felt in a fury at the time 
— for not believing it. What could have made me believe such a 
thing of her?" 

" Eealiy Sigismund, you quite provoke me ! Do you suppose 
that every one has your chivalrous, ultra-refined notions, you 
very silly, dear creature P Besides your admiring her the more 
for it, does not make this heartless, fickle boy a bit more worthy 
of her love — it only proves you to be so. Do pray therefore, I 
beseech you, let thmgs take their own course. It is nonsense to 
talk of giving up a thing you never had ; and as to your 
seeking it, that can do no harm to any one, I imagine, except to j 
your own poor soft heart if you fail. 

* But screw your courage to the sticking point. 
And you'll not fail ! * 

Now ! shall I tell them to put up the chaise for to-night P and do 
lock up that note in your desk ; and to-morrow, when you hare, 
as they say, ' slept upon it,' we can see what shall be done." 



The chaise was dismissed. 

Captain Normanton thoroughly wretched, wished his sister 
good night, and went to his own room. 

Lady Davenport sat for some time after he had retired, on the 
sofa just where he had left her, lost in pleasing meditation. 
She had triumphed — and that was her great joy in life ; and she 
saw before her a long vista of intrigue, and skilful management— 
and that animated her, as the sound of the trumpet stirs the hot 
war-horse. She had the exhilarating hope of subduing every- 
thing to her own wishes, and above all — to give her due credit^ 
she thought she had perfectly secured her beloved brother's 
happiness. In great contentment therefore there she sat, her j 
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eyes fixed on the fire, her fingers twisting the old piece of string 
round her finger, her smiles coming and going as she pursued 
in thought the various animated arguments, stirring battles, and 
glorious victories which were to be hers ; till, hearing the dock 
strike twelve, she rose and retired. 

« 

Far different were Captain Normanton's feelings. When he 
left his sister, it was with such a sensation of utter misery as he 
had never experienced before. He sat down in his room, and 
leaning his arms on the table and burying his face on them, 
remained motionless for a^es — ^his spirit crushed under a sense of 
degradation, which was alike new and overwhelming. His mind 
was too much disturbed to see anything clearly — he was tossed 
to and fro by the thoughts which thronged in — so numberless ! 

Till that night he had been able to argue himself into the 
belief that the course he had been following was right, and his 
mind had felt tranquil in its self-approbation; but now the 
bandage had been torn from his eyes, and he had been made to 
see the utter selfishness of his motives. With that clearer sight 
had come at first, as we have seen, a flood of such fine and 
generous feeling as had borne away all shame and reeret. " He 
would abandon the ill he now first perceived ; he would follow the 
bright path which repentant love, and nobleness of thought, 
displayed in such animated colours I " 

Oh i had he then but asked the blessing of God on his inten- 
tions, and the strength of Grod to keep him firm to them, all 
might have been well ! But he had resolved in his own strength 
alone, and had to be taught that that strength was perfect 
weakness. His mind during that beautiful oasis in his moral 
existence, had been, — to use a fine metaphor well quoted else- 
where,* " like a magnificent dome; but lighted all from beneath." 
No ray from heaven had gilded it, no blessing from above had 
been implored on it; therefore the ephemeral splendour had 
departed, and left him in darkness and desolation. 

He went to rest, but sleep was impossible. 

Those who have often lain awake upon their beds, may have 
observed that their thoughts at those times have come to them 
with peculiar clearness ^nd precision. It may be from the 
stillness of the external world around ; but more probably it is, 
that the perfect rest of the body allows to the spirit fuU play. 
Be that as it may, as Captain ^ormanton lay on his bed that 
night, his mind became penectly clear and agonizingly acute in all 
its perceptions. Thought after thought seemed to come out of 
the former chaos sharply defined in every line and feature ; and 

♦ In "Harold." 
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as each one passed before him in tarn, his wareruig mind 4gre^ 
with its stig|f[e8tion8. Now his ^enerons feelings eonqnered, and 
his generous resolt es were formed anew ; then the momentary 
peace which they bestowed was chased by the remembrance of 
Mr. St. Clair's supposed unworthiness, and bjr all Lady Dayen- 
port's plausible and insidious reasonings. Then the remembrance 
of Maiy's unhappiness, and of her gentle sorrow, melted his 
heart anew ; then again, the vision of his own possible happi- 
ness with her, rose and swept everything resistlesslj before it. 

Oh! the torture of his unhinged mind, swayed to and fro 
by every gust of thought and feeling ! with iust enough of good 
to make it appreciate the great and oeautifuf, but not enough to 
make it grasp and follow tnem. 

Oh! to infuse the righteous feeling, to impart the needed 
strength! to turn the craving sinner from tne things which 
cannot nourish, and lead him to that Being who alone can soothe 
and satisfy his. soul! 

How onen does a feeling arise within us similar to that which 
made the Jews, on the occasion of Lasarus's death, exclaim: 
" Could not this man which openeth the eyes of the blind, hare 
caused that this man should not die P"— especially when, as in the 
instance before us, the agents of Satan are turning the souk 
which are struggling after better things, from the light which 
seemed about to break in upon them. Faith, however, bid« m 
keep silence; and even here Delow, oflen are we permitted to eee 
the end of these things, and to feel how well our God has 
ordered them all. Onen when we would have cried: "Oh! 
snatch them— snatch them from the danger ! " we have lived 
to see that that lesser danger has saved them from a greater-* 
that striking on the rock has kept them from tne whirlpool ;— 
that stumblmg on the stone, snatched them from the precipice! 

Whoso is wise, and will consider these thingSi even they shall 
understand the loving-kindness of the LordJ' 
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CHAPTEB XLVI. 

All hail November ! month of storm 1 
Thy loweriDg clouds, th^ gloomv sky. 
Are all mora fitted to tms fever d eye. 

Than spring's gay form ! 
Welcome thou season of despair ! I bare 
My burning forehead to thy olast with joy — 
Yon little flower that blooms the last^ 

Haste to destroy ! 
Oh ! would that High, that pitymg Power^ 
That arms the blast to crush that flower. 
So lay me low 1 G. W. 0. 

Captaik Nobhaktok rose the next morning without hayinfr 
once closed his eyes. Daring the live-long nignt he had tossed 
upon his wretched bed in all the agonies of " a mind diseased," 
and he now felt dejected, humiliated, miserable ! 

Humblins as the sense of weakness is to any one, to a man 
of his proud and usually unbendmg spirit, it was degradation 
instifferable. 

Curious it is, that however imperious and domineering a spirit 
maj be, it almost invariabl]^ meets in life with some otner, 
beneath whose tyranny it, in its turn, crouches and bends. 
That so gentle a creature as Mary Sydney should suffer beneath 
her father's caprices, was not to be wondered at; but he, with 
his selfish arbitrariness, was tyrannized over by Captain Nor- 
manton, while the stem nature of the latter shrank beneath the 
sarcastic jests and bold determination of his sister. 

He looked ill when he joined her that morning, and scarcely 
spoke durine breakfast. She felt uneasy ; but not choosing to 
snow that she was so, talked gaily and rapidly on indifferent 
subjects. At last, in a light tone, she asked nim whether he had 
decided on going to Portsmouth that day or not. 

" It is too late now," he replied gloomily. And rising, he 
took up his hat and left the room. 

*' Sigismund I " she cried, opening the door and calling afler 
lum. 

"Well." 

*' You are going out I see ; but will you call for me before 
you go to General Sydney's — if you mean to go there at all — for 
I wish to see them— and shall be glad also to see a little of yoa» 
which otherwise I do not seem very likely to do." 

Captain l^ormanton felt the implied reproach, but had no 
heart to speak words of affection which he could not at that 

V 
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moment feel. He mattered on onwilling assent to her request, 
and left the house. 

The day was a perfect contrast to what the last had been.— 
cold and gloomy, with gusty winds and lowering clouds ; but it 
was all the more in accordance with his feelings, and he seemed 
to brave its severity with morbid pleasure. He went to the high 
down above the town, and walked there for hours, unable to 
calm his spirits, or resolve as to what course he should pursue. 
He felt half mad with the tumults of his mind ; and cursed the 
chance, as he thought it, that had brought his sister there at 
that juncture, to 

Silence the nobler beatings of his hearty" 

and rouse again all the selfish feelings within him ; and as he felt 
how different the aspirations of his soul then were from what 
they had been the night before—" from what height fallen,"— 
he longed to bury life, aoul, sensation, everything— in the darlc, 
onrestoring grave. 

" Woula I were dead— annihilated I " he passionately ex- 
claimed ; '* that I might at least have rest ! " 

(" To die ;— to sleep 
To sleep ! perchance to dream ; ay, there's the rub, 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come ! ") 

Unable to endure any longer the tortures of hia mind he 
rui^d down the hill, and infatuatedly soaght her agaia whose 
evil spells had wrought him all this misery. 

"Augusta! " he exclaimed, throwing himself <m the sofa, " I 
am utterly wretched." 

" My dear Sigismund," she replied in unfeigned trouble and 
with somewhat of contrition, what has occurred afresh to 
disturb you P " 

"Not! ling," he exclaimed vehemently ; ** but I am tortured, 
and feel from the difference in mf heart now and what it was 
last ni^ht, that the thoughts I then had were from heaven, and 
these from — hell." I 

** Sigismund I " she exclaimed, greatly offended at his words, \ 
*' you forget I think what you are saying." 

" No, 1 do not, Augusta ! I know that all you have said was 
from love to me, and I am not ungrateful ; but it was most \ 
indisputably suggested to you by the enemy of my peace at { 
least." 

** YeiT well, my dear brother, it may be so ; I do not protend , 
to be infallible, and I may be— unknowingly certainly— a tool in I 
Satan's hands, as you civilly imply^ StilJ if you peroeiTe the 
cloven foot and peaked horns so distmcUy* I cannot see why yon 
should not about avoiding them^ What hindm jov fd* 
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lowing; the inspiration of tlie gods whicli yon W6?e fayonred with 
last night through ' Harry Mercury ' I suppose, on yon * heaven- 
Idssing hill/-*and casting yourself at the feet of your ' ladye- 
loye/ and resigning your title-deeds to — * nothing * — into her 
fair handP then flying, galloping, steaming after her faithful 
loyer, and bringing him back to her with tnumphant magnani- 
mity — ^if he will come. I dare say you would overtake him by a 
eross-cut, by the time he had reached Vigo — ^where, if he has a 
complaisant commander, you will doubtless find him, haying put 
in for a few days* or hours at least. You might then liaye 
ample time for a pleasant, confidential interview ; and if any yery 
knotty point should occur, you could take Donna Mercedes into 
your counsels, and possibly profit considerably by her accurat0 
knowledge of his character. 

" Augusta 1 1 really hardly know you." 

" Siffismund ! I really hardly know you" 
I dare say not I " he exclaimed with reckless misery ; " I 
hardly know myself. Fool — fool that I am ! " 

'*lfo, mj dear brother, you are not that," said Lady Daven- 
port, altering her manner in a moment ; " but just now your 
mind is overset to an extraordinary degree — and I was wrong, 
and most unkind to laugh at you. 1 do not certainly understand 
your feelings, or see why you should be so very unhappy ; but 
that you are so, ought to be enough for me — more, much more 
than enough." And she took his hand, and put it fondly to 
her lips. 

Captain Normanton retained hers in his agitated grasp, and 
pressed it convulsively from time to time, as strong emotions 
swept across his heart. At length he said : 

" I do not wonder, my sister, tnatyou hardly, as you say, know 
me, for I am a fearfully different bemg to what I ever was before. 
I am not a boy now, yet never till now have I felt the slightest 
attachment to any woman in existence ; and possibly the feelings 
which in most men expend themselves, first here, then there from 
early youth,have accumulated in my breast till at last their torrent 
has become overwhelming. I feel that it has borne down every- 
thing before it ; my whole being seems swept away by its mighty 
force. I had never even tried to stem its power till last night — -X 
had been its victim, its slave, its wretched, wretched slave ! — had 

fiven myself up to it, till I had peace neither day nor night. I 
ated St. Clair, and felt a determination to succeed against him* 
Hiss Sydney had ever treated me coldly, repulsing my feelings in 
every way, and that I think had roused my pride, as much as 
her wondrous fascination had enchained my love. But yesterday, 
her deep unhappiness smote me to the heart — for I felt it was all 
my work ; and yet, though she had more reason then than ever 
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to hate and detest me — ^for I Iiad acted by her in a way that I 
cannot now bear to think of-— yet she was kinder to me than ever 
before ; and when she spoke so gently, and raised her tearful 
eyes so patiently to mine — pride, harshness, all, gaye way, and 
that struggle against myselr began which I had neyer felt before. 
My conduct seemed to strike me in a new light ; and I who had 
fancied I was studying her happiness as much as my own, saw 
myself suddenly the selfish, selfish wretch I really was. I can- 
not describe the storm within me when I left her ; till at last a 
sudden strength seemed given me, and I tore the hateful passion 
from my heart, and resolved to give up everything. Oh, the 
peace, the happiness of that hour ! — ^words of eartn cannot describe 
it ! Truly can I say that it was the only hour that had not 
been agony to me, smce the first in which I ever saw her. The 
weight 01 a universe seemed lifted off my breast! Ah! if 
heaven has greater joys in store than what I then felt, they must 

be great indeed ! You know what succeeded— doubts, cold 

reasonings were brought forward — and selfish love resumed its 
fatal power. Eest I had none last night ; and all to-dav have I 
been torn by contending emotions. I have felt maa— vil^ 
miserable ! Oh ! you can never know what I have suffered." 

" Why, dear Sigismund," said Lady Davenport soothingly. " I 
have never indeed felt what you seem to have done ; but still I 
cannot bear to see you suffer. I have perhaps never really 
loved — mean in this way — ^though I was very happy with him 
who is gone. In truth I never Mt the want of any love but 
yours — ^that was all the world to me, my brother ! " 

And she threw her arms round his neck, and burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. Captain Normanton pressed her convulsively 
to his heart, while nis own tears burst forth as from a riven 
rock. 

" Augusta I " at length he said, I can never thank you 
enough for all your love for me ; yet I feel — ^forgive me that I 
say so — ^that I should have been happier had I followed my first 
impulse last night." 

" Perhaps so, dear Sigismund,*' she replied gently. " One 
nature cannot always understand another, and so I may not 
have g^ven the best advice. Still I do not see that any irreme- 
diable ill has been done by this little delay ; you can send your 
note to Miss Sydney this afternoon, and you can write to Mr. 
St. Clair. Though still — cannot help saying it — I would not I 
think do so, till I had really fo\md out a little more about him, 
and seen whether he was really worthy of her or not" 

''Ay, there comes that fatal doubt again, to palsy my yeiy 
heart!" 

''Weill let us wait a little and see." 
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" I have no power of ' waiting ' in me, Angusta ! " he exclaimed 
impatiently ; ** I cannot stop, and consider, and observe, and 
think,— I must do, — I must act, and if I do not throw all my 
energies into St. Clair's cause, I must — I cannot help it — must 
throw them into my own. It is vain for me to attempt to 
school my nature, 1 cannot now act or feel with moderation. 
The volcano within me must have vent in one direction or the 
other." 

" I will say no more then, Sigismund," replied Lady Daven- 
port ; " except that I certainly cannot advise you to throw all 



to a boy whom I believe to be fickle, and unprincipled, and who 
might some day choose to abandon her and break her heart : 
further I will say nothing. But now let us go, and call at 
General Sydney's. A visit there may help us perhaps a little to 
a coneluBion." 

Well had Lady Davenport said that she " could not under- 
stand why her brother should be so very unhappy." An outward 
and visible misfortune she might have entered into— and kindly; 
but of the hidden struggles of the inner life — of the agony of the 
soul which sees its loftier aspirations torn down and trampled in 
the dust by the remorseless power of determinate selfishness— of 
those things she had no conception. They were storms which 
swept through a higher, sublimer region than any she had ever 
dreamed of and therefore were incomprehensible to her ; and 
while her brother's mind was tossing tumultuously on the waves 
of contending feelings, she was wondering at him, and watching 
him with a sentiment of pity, which though it could not but be 
kindly towards one she loved so well, would in any other case 
have become a feeling of infinite contempt. 

Well too had she oilculated on the effect of Mary's presence 
in the visit she had proposed ; and when she saw with what 
devotion her brother's whole spirit bowed before her, and 
observed too the gentle kindness of her manner to him, she con- 
gratulated herself sincerely on the course she had pursued, and 
felt convinced that with a little judicious management, Mdry's 
mind might soon be weaned from her absent lover, and be brought 
to answer to the feelings of one so completely and so touchingly 
devoted to her. 



*' I will but write to Sangrove," said Captain Normanton on 
their way home, " and ask him once more tne full particulars of 
tiiat affair ; and if then I feel St. Clair to be really unworthy of 
her, I will do all you wish me, my dearest sister." 




-blindfold, into unitin|| Miss Sydney 
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CHAPTEE XLVIL 

I h&ye always thought the unmterrupted and peaceful voyage of a slave- 
ship — some Santa Trinidad, or Maria de la Ocoria — ^the most wonderful 
problem in the whole world. On it goes, a thin^ beautifully constracted 
for its purpose — hundreds of human beings packed in indescribable agony 
within it— the porpoises gamble roimd it — ^hght breezes fan its sails— the 
water parte lovingly from its well-shaped bows. In truth, the powers of 
nature, sublimely mdifferent to right or wrong, epicurean divinities in their 
way, refdse no aid to this dark devilish thing as it skims CTaoefuHv over the 
waters ; and, if it escape our cruisers, the Santa Trinw4id lanos hali^ or 
two-thirds of its original live cargo, and is considered to have done a good 
stroke oi business ! Truly the apparent silence of God is the most awful 
thine: the sun looks down upon 1 — Letter {for jprivaU ciretUation) hy the 
Author of "Friends in Council" 

When Mr. St. Clair had received the little note that Maiy 
Bent him by Mr. Bruce on the evening of his departure, his 
mind felt relieved of a load of anxiety ; and after writing a few 
lines to her in return, he took leave of his mother, and set out on 
his return to Portsmouth, with a more cheerful heart than he 
could have believed possible. He felt the infinite kindness of 
God in so graciously soothing Mary's first moments after their 
separation, and that proof of his love served as a steppiog- 
stone to his faith," to enable him to commit her with a more 
complete trust to His care, who is " tender as a nurse among 
her children." 

A little delay occurred in the sailing of his ship ; and though 
the continual expectation of having to go prevented his ventur- 
ing again to leave Portsmouth, yet stul he felt it an immea- 
surable comfort to be where he could hear from Mary, and write 
to her every day. 

It was a great happiness to him also being with Mr. Srace 
and Don Fernan, between whom he was most glad to observe that 
a strong affection subsisted. His hope as respected Donna Mer- 
cedes made this a subject of great interest to him, as he thought 
that at some future day it might forward the accomplishment of 
what he so much desired ; and he was glad of it too for their 
own sakes. for he could not but observe that their intercourse 
was a source of mutual improvement to them — ^Don Feman's 
polished manners, and consideration for the feelings and pleasure 
of every one around him, being not without their nappy influence 
over Mr. Bruce ; while the clear religious views and ardent 
ipirituaJity of the latter produced a powerful effect oa the heart 

the other. He was in hopes tuat Mr. Bruce would liftTe 
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acoompanied Don Peman back to Spain* bnt he was unable to 
leave England at that time ; and the young Spaniard, preferring 
returning with a pleasant companioa to making the homeward 
Tojage alone, accepted the offer, made by the captain of 
Mr. St Clair's ship, to give him a passatfe back in his vessel. 

In about a weeK's time they set sail, and after a short and 
favourable passage arrived safely at Vigo. The weather being 
calm, the Captain consented to lay-to there for a few hours, that 
Mr. St. Clair might accompany his friend on shore* and get a 
glimpse of the Marquis Villa Hermosa's family. 

The meeting was most pleasant; and the young sailor was 
touched to the heart by the warm, enthusiastic welcome he met 
with. He was delighted too at seeing how far more cheerful 
Donna Mercedes appeared than when he had last seen her; and 
a few words that she said to him proved that it was her increas- 
ing love of Grod, and trust in his infinite compassions, that had 
effected the change. He besought her to praj earnestly for that 
spiritual heart which God delights to dwell m, and begged her 
to enooarage her brothers also to study constantly the Holy 
Scriptures. He had brought her out some of the most excellent 
of our modem books of religion as presents from himself, and 
tome also which had been intrusted to him for her, as a ' remem- 
brance of forn^er pleasant times,' by Mr. Bruce. She received 
them with silent gratitude ; and though her heart quivered for a 
moment at the mention of her cousin's name, yet could she lift it 
up with unspeakable thanks to God that there existed between 
them now a holy bond which could never be destroyed. 

All his friends accompanied Mr. St. Clair to the port when he 
had to embark again ; when, taking the warmest leave of them, 
he was soon again dancing lightly over the waves, whose wrath- 
ful waters had once so nearly been his grave. 

The ship bounded on, leaving winter beliipd, and gaining each 
day a milaer air and brighter sky. The Captain was a kind- 
hearted, good-natured man, but rough and uncultivated, and 
could ill replace Captain Seymour to Mr. St. Clair. In some of 
his old companions, however, he took a great interest, especially 
in Edward Somerville, whose attachment to him was beyond aU 
bounds, and for young Battersby also he felt a sincere regard. 



At length they reax)hed the fatal coast of Africa, the theatre 
of to many crimes, and so many sufferings I — the beauties of 
whoae natural productions are so fearfully contrasted by the 
IddeousnesB of the deeds which human atrocity was there con- 
tinually perpetrating. Spite of its charms* the very earth seemed 
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stamed with the hlood of the yictim, and the fragrant air loaded 
with his groans. 

They had not been long there before they chased, and after a 
desperate struggle captured a slaver ; and the horrors that met 
theur yiew when they took possession of it were beyond concep- 
tion — ^too appalling to be described here. 

The Angel of Mercy stoppeth not to comfort^ but passeth by 

on the other side. 
And hath no tear to shed, when a cnxel man ia damned." 



CHAPTEB XLVni. 

There ia no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mask of virtue in his outward part. 

Shaksfeabx. 

IifMBDiATBLY On his arrival at the hotel after his visit to 
General Sydney, Captain Normanton wrote to Mr. Sangrove 
concerning Mr. St. Clair; and that unworthy young man, 
gathering from the unintentional tone of his correspondent, that 
no particular desire for a favourable account was felt, exaggerated 
that which he sent as much as possible, laying stress upon every- 
thing that could in any possible way criminate Mr. St. Clair. 

This letter completely decided Captain Normanton. He per- 
suaded himself now, that it would be the height of wicked- 
ness to suffer Mary S^rdney to sacrifice herself to so unworthy a 
being, and he determined to put forth all the energies of nis 
strong will and stern nature to persuade her to give him np, 
and to accept of his own devoted affection instead. 

Lady Davenport was enchanted ! All her best, and her worst 
qualities were brought into lively action, and an object set before 
her which she thought worthy of all her exertions. She was 
almost astonished herself at tne success of her manoeuvres and 
at the extent of her influence over her brother ; and she deter- 
mined now, that he should not be suffered for one instant to 
waver in his resolution, or relax in his efforts. 

Her penetration had, however, been quite at fault with regard 
to Mary Sydney's character. The sweetness and gentleness of 
manner which was so peculiar a charm in that graceful girl, and 
the almost languor which at times itole over her when her heart 
was sad, had made her fancy that she was one of weak nature 
and pliant will, who might easily either be led to compliance <Hr 
compelled to submission. Mr. St. Clair away also, she thought 
that hia influence might soon lose itd power« and her brotber's 
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devoted love subdiie her heart; whilst the charms of fortune 
glittering before her eyes might ensnare her young mind, and 
her father's strong wishes insure success at last. 

The first point that she set before her was to get the Sydney a 
away from Mrs. St. Clair, and this cruel purpose she determined 
to effect as soon as possible. Her attentions were most assiduous 
to the poor old General ; and assuming a playful little peremp- 
tory way with him, she soon made him as much a slave to her 
as he was to her brother. 

She soon succeeded in convincing him that the house he was 
then in would not be fit for him durmg the severity of the winter 
frosts, and as easiljr persuaded him to let her undertake the pro- 
curing another, whicn she promised should be more suitable in 
every way. 

iSo advantages, however, could make up to Mary for her 
separation from Mrs. St. Clair. Her spirits seemed quite to 
sink when she found it was determined on ; and she felt as if 
there now lay nothing before her for years but a sad perspective 
of sorrow and persecution. 



Naturally poverty would have been a great trial to her, for 
she was fond of, ana formed for all the refinements and charms 
of life. But she strove to be thankful for what she had, and not 
to repine at what she had not, and the animated pleasure too, 
of working for her father, had a most felicitous efiect upon her 
spirits; and though at times she might be wearied with her 
exertions, yet she could not but feel that they were blessed to 
her in many ways. 

" Poverty," says Frederica Bremer, " is not always a destruc- 
tive, suffocating weight ; it is frequently— especially with lively 
spirits — like pressure upon springs of water, which causes them 
to leap up in strong ana lively jets ! " So it was with Mary. 

Of late, however, resources had flowed in, which obviated in a 
great measure the necessity for her own efforts.' Within the last 
few months she had received frequent remittances of money, to 
an amount which, in their impoverished circumstances, was con- 
siderable. They were sent anonymously through the post, and 
great care was evidently taken to prevent snj possibility of their 
being traced to the donor, some being put m at one po8t*office, 
others in another — the halves even of the same notes being 
frequently sent from opposite directions of the kingdom. 

At first she had not liked to make use of what flowed in 
through so strange a channel ; but her father had had no such 
scruples, and for some little time, therefore, they had been enjoy- 
ing comforts to which Mary at least had long been a stranger. 

%he had at first imagined it was to Captain Normanton that 
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ihej were indebted for these considerate and delicate minister^ 
inn ; and irksome as was the idea of lying under any obligation 
to nim — and much as she would have preferred that her Heafenly 
Father should have sent His gifts through any other channelr-- 
Tet she could not but feel grateful for his kinaness, and touched 
oy it. To thank him was, of course, impossible ; but her manner 
became insensiblr more and more gentle to him, so that, 
enchanted with the change, his hopes rose high, and he felt a 
delighted confidence that her mina was beginning to incline 
favourably towards him. 

She soon, howerer, found that she had been in error. One 
evening, when both Captain Normanton and Mr. Bruce were 
with them, a somewhat similar circumstance which had taken 
place elsewhere, was accidentally mentioned. Mary looked at 
Captain Normanton ; but all was as still and calm in his coun- 
tenance as usual. Not so however was it with Mr. Bruce ; bis 
colour instantly rose to scarlet, and rising in much confusion he 
began basying himself with something at the other end of the 
room. The truth was revealed in a moment I 

It was indeed he who had thus secretly supplied the wants 
of her he loved. The idea had been suggested to him* uninten- 
tionally, by Mr. St. Clair, in that conversation which, it may be 
remembered, they had had together some time before, when 
walking to the Admiralty i and when he saw the appearances of 
poverty which there were about the small half-furnished cottage 
at Hollington, he instantly carried it out in the noble and deli- 
cate manner that has been described. Mary was excessively 
touched ; though her deep sense of gratitude was accompanied 
by a pang of severe sorrow at so great a proof of devotion from 
this generous voung man. She longed to speak to him, and ezpreifl 
all sne felt i out a thousand reasons made it impossible. Sh^ 
could not, however, prevent herself from being unusually cordial 
as she took leave of him that night i while the strong contrast 
which his conduct presented to that of Captain Normanton, 
brought back again much of her former cold and distant manner 
towards the latter. 

Sensitive as the mercury in the thermometer, to every vana* 
tion in her looks and tone, he instantly felt this change i and 
Lady Davenport, who was of the party, observed it alsio. Nor 
did she fail to remark at the same time, the unusual kindness 
shown to Mr. Bruce ; and imagining that it might arise from 
tome secret understanding between them respecting Mr. St. 
Ohiir, she felt the urgent necessity of separating Aiary from this 
dangerous friend as well as from Mrs. St. Clair. She therefore 
resolved that their removal should take place as soon, and with 
as little war&iog aa possible«>'detennining also to keep it a pro- 
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found secret where ihe intended to take thotn ; smilingly pro- 
fessing " that she did so, in order that the perfection of tkeir 
little domain might in every way be a surprise to them." 



There was yet one more stroke of policy— the most cruel 
perhaps of all — ^which she determined on; and that was the 
getting rid of the faithful Susan. 

A more ruthless deed she could scarcely have conoeiyed, and 
she feared it might prove a difficult one ; for not only was Mary 
exceedingly attached to her, but the old General was so used to 
her ways, and she to his, that it seemed as if it would be im* 
possible almost to persuade him to part with her. Nothing, 
however, daunted Lady Davenport wnen once she had taken a 
thing in hand ; and verjr soon an occasion offered itself of pre- 
judicing the poor girl in her master's opinion, of which she 
made most prompt and wicked use. 

She had overtaken her on her way to the post one day with 
gome letters ; and being really good-natured, had offered — as it 
was raining fast, and she was in the carriage — to take them 
there for ner. The faithful girl however declined the offer, 
having one for Mr. St. Clair, and not feeling sure that her young 
mistress would like that to be given into Lady Davenport's 
hand. She pursued her way therefore spite of the rain j and 
Lady Davenport, suspecting the reason which made her so 
ready to brave " the pelting of the pitiless storm," was more \ 
than ever determined to separate Mary from so devoted an 
adherent. 

She was, however, forced to proceed cautiously, as General 
Sydney's temper was most tenacious ; so much so, that in order 
to obtain from him anything that was desired, it was generally 
necessary to make him fancy it was entirely the result of his 
own free will. She had soon discovered this, and had always 
laid her snares accordingly. From the very first, instead of 
urging his daughter's marriage with her brother as her own 
wish, she had assumed it always to be his — appearing to 
acquiesce, rather than lead in the matter ; and her unscrupmous 
lans, though springing entirely from the dark soil of her own 
eceitftd breast, had always been so artfully infiltrated into his 
mind, as to make it appear that there first had they taken their 
rise. He was not so childish, however, as to fancy in reality 
that all the ideas attributed to him were his own, but he did 
fancy that others thought them so ; and flattered at the defe- 
rence he supposed paid to him, he was not unfrequently dragged, 
an unwilling slave, at the chariot-wheelSi when he fancied he 
had the fuU credit of holding the reins. 
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'* A faitHful little maid you seem to have there," she observed 
—in furtherance of her cruel design — after the post-office affair, 
** and a most trusty little messenger." And she mentioned the 
circumstance which has been related. 

General Sydney agreed as to Susan's good qualities—indul- 
ging himself with an enumeration of them, and enlarging par- 
ticmarly on her attachment to Mary. 

" And that attachment is so natural and so beautiful," ob- 
served Lady Davenport, and of course makes her devoted to 
all her dear young mistress's wishes ; so that I do not wonder 
at her bein^ willing to do anything for her, let it rain or snow 
or do what it will." 

** What ! had she anything to do for Mary particularly that 
dayP" 

" I am sure I do not know. I never thought of that par- 
ticularly. But you are always so quick in your ideas, my aear 
General, while 1 am so slow ! — ' toujours I'esprit sur Tescalier ! ' 
Though really, now that you have mentioned it — possibly she 
might have had something particular — ^it seemed so very odd 



might have been for some friend of her own, you know, that she 
had a letter." 

" Friend of her own ! I'm sure she has no particular friend 
of her own," exclaimed the General, who thought he must know 
every thought of Susan's heart. 

" It could not have been for Oh no ! our dear Mary is too 

innocent and too obedient to do anything contrary to her father's 
commands ; and I think ^rou have told me, my dear sir, that you 
had forbidden her to write any more to young Mr. St. Clair— 
have you not P " 

" Why— no— I don't think I quite did that— I ' 

"Oh! I beff your pardon, I thought you had— -you are 
generally so clear-sighted, and so properly determined when 
once you see the right way of acting ; and from what you had 
said — I thought I saw plainly that you considered it wrong to let 
her go on in that foolish way with that fickle young sailor, Mr. 
St. Clair." 

" Fickle young sailor !" exclaimed the General, his pale cheek 
flushed with a ^low of displeasure atwhat he felt to be the injustice 
of the expression, — " fickle young sailor ! My Lady Davenport, 
I would nave you to know th&t you do that youn^ man a great 
injustice in calling him that. I don't want my girl perhaps to 
marry him, as they are both so poor ; but a stronger loye, or 
^eater devotion than he has for her, I never saw in any one 
m my life — so much so indeed, that I am often in doubt whetlMr 
I act rightly in trying to break the thing off." 



her choosing 




But however, it 
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'^I be^ a thousand pardons, I am sure," said Lady Davenport, 
** for having said anything to hurt you. I know I am often much 
too candid and too thoughtless ; and my unfortunate tongue is 
always bringing me into mischief — ^making me speak the truth 
too bluntly." 

- " My dear madam/' replied General Sydney, whose spirit 
was unusually roused — " speaking the truth too bluntly is one 

thing, and speaking what is not the " 

"Not the truth, you mean, dear Greneral;" with a little 
joking smile. 

" Yea, madam, speaking what is not the truth, is another. 
But I dare say you spoke carelessly ; and you do not know the 
young man yourself." 

" Not personally certainly ; but of his character I know more 
than jou think, or than perhaps I wish I did, my dear General," 
noddmg her head in a grave manner. " But I should not of 
course nave thought of saying what I did, if I had not supposed 
yon knew all about. But however the least said is always best." 

" Know all about what?" cried General Sydney sharply ; his 
eyes twinkling with angry suspicion. 

" Oh ! never mind, my dear sir, I should be sorry to say 
anything more." 

" But I must know — will know. I'm not such an old fool 
but what I choose to know what goes on." 

" My dear General, you may be quite sure that if my brother 
thought it worth troubling you about, he would certunlv have 
told you; and your sweet Mary too, I think she would not 
conceal anything — though to be sure there is much to be said in 
excuse — so natm*al not to wish to injure. You know we are 
not all alike, and allowances must oe made sometimes. All 
have not my terrible love of the truth." 

" Truth or not, I'll know all about it, my Lady Davenport. 
Who has business to know anything in this house if I nave 
notP" 

Lady Davenport was charmed at having wrought the jealous 
old man up to the point she desired ; and feigning repugnance, 
and saying that nothing but his positive commands should make 
her mention the thing, she informed him of the report aeainst 
Mr. St. Clair, which she was ^ware that her brother s good feel- 
ing had hitherto prevented his mentioning to him. 

General Sydney was furious. He would not believe it... 

•* I do not wonder," sighed Lady Davenport, " My brother 
says (but then you know he is so very generous and kind), that 
to look at that young man, it would be almost impossible to 
believe any ill of him — ^he is so handsome, he says, and pleasing 
in manner. And indeed, siri we must not be hard upon him. 
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Thote Tery taking qnalitiei, I dare la^ , make him so mueli of a 
f&YOttrite---and that is a great temptation, you know. And he la 
80 younff too.^we must not condemn him too much." 

" If f thought it possible," said the old man« clenching his 
teeth. 

" One can't help thinking it possible, my dear sir, and un- 
happily knowing it to be so too, for my brother heard it fircnn 
one who was in Spain with him ; and even not being wiUinff, 
like yourself, to credit it, he wrote to him afterwards, asking ul 
particulars." 

"And he confirmed itP" 

" Yes, Let me see — ^I'm not quite surfr— but I almost think I 
have got the letter here. Yes ! here it is." And she drew it 
forth from her " sac," where she had purposely put it. 
The General's hand trembled with rage as he read it. 
" The villain ! " he exclaimed. And to pretend to like my 
child as he did ! And yet," he added thoughtfully, " he must 
have liked her too, or he oould never have wished and begged so 
much to marry her before he went away." 

" Marry her before he went away I " exclaimed Lady DaveiiP 
port in real surprise. 
" Yes — ^why your brother, I suspect, knew that pretty welL" 
Lady Davenport bit her lip with vexation at the idea of Cap- 



recovering herself in a moment, she said : — 

Oh, yes! to be sure— -bow could 1 forget P That proves 
again what a poor, weak head I have. But it appeared to mo 
such childish nonsense, that that, I suppose, made it quite 
escape my mind." 

She then, by sundry other pretended mistakes and forgetful- 
nesses, led the General on to give her a full detail of all that had 
occurred; artfully exasperating him to the highest degree against 
Mr. St. Clair, by affecting to frame excuses for his conduct. 

After all," she said, " I dare say, my dear sir, he really was 
sincere to your daughter at the moment — such characters gene- 
rally are. I do assure you, I cannot suspect him of hypocrisy, 
though I fear I must of fickleness. A young sailor, you knoir^ 
is always said to partake a Uttle of the nature of the winds and 
waves that he has so much to do with, so I feel no doubt that he 
really did like, first our lovely Mary, then this young Spanish 
Donna, then again' our dear Mary, and then again the other— for 
I hear he went to see her on his way out, his complaisant captain 
actually stopping at Yigo in order to let him visit her^a thing 
imknown almost ! " 

The General was in a perfect frenzy when he heard this ; and 
80 well did Lady Davenport work upon his initationa of all 




concealed anything from her} bat 
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JdndB, that ibe got him at lost to the point she aimed at*^the 
discharging tiie unfortunate Susan, lest, ss she suggested, any 
further intercourse should be carried on through her medium. 

" I am afraid our dear Mary will feel it for a time, poor little 
thing ! " she said ; " but you, I am convinced, my dear sir, know 
■o much better what is redly good for her than she does herself, 
that I am sure you ara right. As long as she has her to talk to, 
ahe will never yield to reason ; and though she may perhaps 
never marry my brother — though as you are so very anxious 
for it, I should really be glad if she did— yet at any rate it is 
absolutely necessary, as you say, to prevent her destroying her 
happiness for ever, by marrymg such a 'girouette' as this 
foolish boy." 

The broken-hearted Susan was therefore told that she was to 
go, the excuse being that in the new house there were servants 
who must be engaged, and so many could not be kept. 

Mrs. St. Clair was indignant beyond measure when she heard 
of it ; and compassionating the poor girl's distress, promised to 
take her into her own house when she left her beloved mistress, 
"—an arrangement which was far from agreeable to Lady 
Pavenport, but which nevertheless even her arts could not 
prevent. 

To Mary, this stroke was worse even than her dreaded sepa* 
ration from Mrs. St, Clair. The latter was tender as friend 
could be, besides being mother to him she loved ; but Susan had 
been her Ufe's companion--her sister — and often her wise and 
energetic counsellor, and bitterly did she weep at the thought 
of the separation. Nor were her tears wholly for herself; for 
the unworthy old man her father, they flowed also with forgiv- 
ing grief, when she thought how he would suffer from the loss 
of her who was so skilful in her attentions to his wants, so 
cheerful in her endurance of his caprices, so aflectionate in her 
sympathy with his infirmities. 

So overpowering was this blow, and so much did Mary feel 
the wanton, tyrannic cruelty of it, that weakened as she was by 
continual harassments she could not conceal the depression 
that so completely overpowered her, though she strove against 
it, lest it should grieve her father. 

Had Captain Kormanton been aware of what was being done, 
he never would have allowed it, for nothing but what was abso- 
lutely needed, as he liked to fancy, for her ultimate happiness, 
woold he have suffered to trouble her. Her extreme grief 
tiierefore surprised ks much as it pained him, and in vain he 
aought for the cause. He dared not ask her herself; and his 
aister^ who considered that she wm quite authorized in settling 
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all those minor points without consulting him, answered his 
anxious questions merely by some slighting reflections on Marj's 
"litde whims and fancies/' or by laughmg observations on his 
own " extreme tender-heartedness." 



The day of departure at length arrived ; and after |>artingB 
which her pecuhar circumstances rendered really agonizing to 
the unhappy girl, she found herself carried off with her father-* 
she knew not whither — ^by Lady Davenport, who took them 
herself in her own carriage. 



CHAPTEE XLIX. 

That sort of kindness which allows the object of it as £eir as possible to 
pursue its own plans of happiness, is what makes the difierence between 
gratitude and tnanks. It is but a poor kind of generosity to 1(mm1 persons 
with favours they do not value, and thwart them on the point on which 
their pleasure depends. — Ditplay, • 

Abbivbd, after a long and wearisome journey, at their new 
house, General Sydney was in ecstasies at the comforts and 
refinements with which it abounded ; but Mary's heart was too 
much crashed to receive pleasure at that moment from anything. 
She observed indeed the admirable taste with which evervthing 
was arranged, and could not but thank Lady Davenport for her 
attention to their wants and comforts ; but the dire purpose 
which she knew was the mainspring of it all, prevented her 
being able to feel the slightest real gratitude. 

L^y Davenport had in fact been quite in her element in 
making all these charming arrangements. She had a fond of 
small external goodnaturedness in her possession, wluch she 
was fond of bringing to light on choice occasions ; and as she 
now considered General Sydney and Mary quite as her own 
property, she was as pleased with the occupation of making 
everything about them nice and pretty, as a lady attached to 
her canaries might be, to put them in a gilded csj^e, and canopy 
them every morning with fresh groundsel and chickweed. 

Mary retired to her own room as soon as she could after 
dinner ; and with that dull vacancy which sometimes lays its 
kindly-quieting hand on the over-wronsht spirit, she sat by the 
fire, watching its flickering flames and aissolving caves of Ugh^ 
in heav^jr weariness of mind and body. 

A voice at the door made her look up, when she saw standinn^ 
there a harsh-looking old woman, who asked her whether dia 
wished for anything more. She replied with thanks that she 
did not, and the door dosed again. 
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iRoosed by this little interruption from her heavy, blank 
reverie, she strove to feel less sorrowful ; and looking with more 
consciousness than before round her little apartment, she could 
not but be struck by the perfect taste which was so conspicuous 
on every side — ^luxury seeming to vie with comfort in every 
arrangement that had been made. 

She was seated in the most luxurious of arm-chairs by the 
brightest of fires ; before which, on an ornamented sort of 
stand, stood a silver kettle, sending forth its companionable 
sounds in bell-like chimes as silvery as itself. Everything was 
light, and bright, and cheerful. The ground of the carpet 
was white — ^white too, that of the full-flowing chintz drapery 
which closely curtained the windows, and which parted across 
the French bed only to show the glowing rose-coloured silk 
within. . 

There was just enough of gilding on the furniture to look 
bright and rich without compromising good taste ; and indeed 
it would have been difficult to say what could in any way have 
been altered without a manifest deterioration in the effect. 

Undrawing one of the window-curtains, she looked out into the 
night. The winter's moon shone with a keen white brightness 
vhieh dazzled her, surrounded as it was in each pane by a 
framework of frost-flowers and feathery landscapes, always so 
beautiful ! 

She tried to make out the character of the country which sur- 
rounded her, for it was dark when she arrived ; but the rimy 
haze was too thick to leave anything distinct, only that to her 
infinite delight, she caught from time to time at no great distance 
the fitful sparkling of water in the moonlight, and the deep 
shade of massive woods. Their own garden could be more 
clearly seen, its little flower-beds and paths being traced out by 
the white hoar-frost ; while the shining laurel-leaves, reflecting 
the moon's light as in a broken mirror, made all look bright 
and dieerful. Bhe was glad to see a trellis-work round all the 
windows of the little bow, and thought how she should delight, 
when spring came on, in training her passion-flower round one, 
and other creepers, whose seeds she had brought from that dear 
old house near Dover, round the others ; and fancied how 
beaatifnl it would be, having their rich colours and fluttering 
foliage as a wreath through which to look at the woods and 
waters beyond. She looked up again at the pure moonlight 
which flooded the whole air, and her thoughts rose thankfully to 
Him whose love was shed abroad in all the earth, and with her 
glowing soul she " adored the Father of all gentle lights." 

But the night was piercingly cold, and she was soon glad to 
draw the curtams close again, and return to her warm place and 

X 
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comfortable chair. She stirred the fire, and drew dose to it 
with that enjoyable shiver which knows it is going to give way 
to the nleasurable sensations of renewed warmth. She felt 
really cneerful and buoyant; and busy threads of gold and 
silver began weaving themselves in her mind into a tissue of 
happy reveries, which, though they would have defied the 
Quickest grasp of imagination to have shaped into anything like 
form or order, yet were all bright, all happy. 

" What signifies it to the bird whether its cage be made of 
ivory or of reed— «nd whether it be hung in a palace or a hut P " 
said the devoted Jewish girl, when persecuted to become a 
Mohammedan. 

Mary i'elt that to her it did signify — ^very much. To her, as 
we have said, poverty, but for her pious faith, would have been 
a very great trial. &he had said with truth — ^when at her first 
pleasant abode near Dover — that she was happier then than at 
any former period of her life ; but it was the fulness of affection 
and the delights of companionship which had made her so, and 
not indifference to the want of former comforts and luxuries. 
Indeed at that time, excepting as to her power of doing good to 
others, she could scarcely be said to have felt anything like real 
privation. Her former almost magnificent wardrobe, some of 
which had been saved from the flames, provided her with ample 
means of dressing according to her former fortune ; and Mrs. 
St. Clair's care and good management, and the liberal share of 
the household expenses which that amiable creature had herself 
defrayed, had enabled them all to live in a manner far above 
mere common comfort. But she had sorely felt the difference* 
when, separated from her mother-friend, she had to depend on 
her father's means alone for their expenses, and her own slender 
experience for her household management. Many an hour of 
trouble and solicitude had she had as to the best mode of doing 
much with little to do it with ; and failing, of course, in her 
attempts, she had often reproached herself, thinking she was ia 
fault, when in fact it was the inevitable consequence of the 
things themselves. 

Her father's murmurs and reproaches also had been ceaseless ; 
though such had been her care for him, that his complaints were 
in truth far more the result of peevishness and irritation (aided, 
perhaps, though half-unconsciously, by a desire of making her 
weary of her position), than from any real privations he had to 
endure. Her wardrobe, too, had begun to be exhausted ; and 
she had had difficulty in replacing with the plainest materials, 
the beautiful dresses which, one after another, had defied eveA 
Susan's indefatigable efforts to make them keep together. 

Their house, also, had been almost entirely denuded of comforts. 
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Small low rooms, scantily furnished, — chairs and beds of a con- 
sistency which made the proverbial words, ''Eo^lish comfort," 
a heartless mockery — with winds, which even on the stillest days 
came whistling in at every crevice, and in stormy weather 
rushed np the staircase, bearing with them whirls of aost when- 
ever the door opened — and down the chimneys, with volleys of 
smoke and flames, and blowing up the carpets, so that to walk 
on them gave a sensation of sea-sickness — such were her 
comforts ! 

The walls, too, so hopeless ! Chocolate-coloured distemper in 
the small drawing-room, and whitewash in the bed-rooms ; and 
no power of a nail holding in the plaster, so as to admit of 
pictures being hung to vary and enliven the scene. 

A rather dreary view, too, over a flat common with a meagre 
line of distance, which, though when lying in blue depth, or 
flooded by the dim yellow haze of sunset was soft and pleasing, 
yet under the too common aspect of English skies, wore a hard 
and barren look — ^all this was trying to one who had been brought 
up with surroundings so diflerent. 

Yet even to this poor abode had Mary contrived to give an 
BAT of comfort, and even of refinement. 

Many of the ornaments of her former little morning-room she 
had placed about with good taste. A few of her glowing sketches 
lay on the table — ^bearing the mind a moment to fairer scenes ; 
and fresh flowers were always* there, with their sweet scents and 
bright colouring ! Her own dress, too inexpensive as it was, was 
always so becoming — so perfect in all its little appointments 
her collar so white — her ribbons so fresh — and tne cufl*s of the 
" muslin and lace," which had so perturbed her father's mind, 
so flnished and unruffled — her hair too, so glossy — parted on 
her white forehead, smooth and wavy ! Her mere presence in 
itself was an adornment ! 

All these little refinements in taste and habita had been 
observed bv Lady Davenport ; and with treacherous cruelty, she 
determined to turn her observations to advantage. She had 
obtained now more insight than at first into Mary's character. 
She found she was not the indolent, passive being she had once 
imagined, but one full of depth and force. If gained to their 
wishes at all, she saw it must be by her will being changed, and 
not by compulsion. To change that will therefore was now her 
aim ; and in furtherance of it, it was part of her well-matured 
plan to surround her with all the luxuries and. comforts that 
taste could devise or money procure. She estimated her, indeed, 
tcx> justly to suppose that tne mere bribe of a noble house or 
aplendid fortune would influence her for i| moment ; but with 
keen insight into human character, she counted much on the 
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still, deep effect of habit. It would require no effort, she ibongU 
—-no sacrifice, to go from a father's poor abode, destitute of com- 
forts — to a similar one with a husband whom she loved ; but her 
refined tastes, accustomed again to be indulged in every way^ 
and lapped in luxury — ^after having felt, too, what it was to 
forego it— she trusted that the effort would be too great, the 
change too revolting, for her to leave it all, and sink again into 
poverty and privation. 

On this strong foundation then, did she build her hopes; 
and glittering were the webs she wove to catch her victim, and 
vast the arts she used to wind them round her. On her affection 
for her father, too,, she counted much. Would she endure to 
be the means of taking from him again the luxurious fare and 
abounding comforts which she knew he enjoved so much and 
prized so highly P She thought not ; — and lull of delight in her 
anticipated triumph, fond of spending money, and really good- 
natured as aforesaid, she had had infinite pleasure in decking to 
perfection the little retreat, which was to be, she hoped, but the 
vestibule to the greater magnificence she destined f<w the 
Sydnejs. 



The transition from sorrow to joy is easiest in pure minds ; as the true 
diamond when dimmed by the breath recovers its lustre sooner thaa the 
talse.-J. P. 

When Mary awoke the morning after her arrival, she saw 
the maid busy in lighting her fire. The sight of her recalled the 
thought of her poor Susan, far away! and she turned her face 
to her pillow and wept. A pleasant voice, however, soon claimed 
her attention, asking if the curtains should be undrawn ; and, 
looking at the speaker, shB was relieved by seeing that she was 
young, and of a bright and cheerful countenance — ^for she had 
feared meeting again the countenance of the harsh old woxoao 
she bad seen the night before. 

This little circumstance, slight as it was, had a cheering effe^ 
on her spirits; and the glorious golden light which streamed 
into her room when the curtains were withdrawn, aided still 
further in that good work. She rose the moment the maid irss 

gone, eager to look out and see whether what surrounded the 
ouse was as perfect as the house itself. The view was indeed 



most beautiful ; but she was surprised to see that they were 
'tuated actually in a park belongmg to a magnificat hffOBt 



PHAPTEE L. 
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wbkh was at no ^reat distance— •the wall, and high trees of 
their own garden forming the boandary between them. A mis- 
giving came instantly over her mind as to whose the place was $ 
and snch a sickness of heart did it prodnoe, as prevented her' for 
a moment from enjoying the beauty of the scene. For a moment 
onlv, however, for it was too beautiful not soon again to claim 
andi obtain the admiration it deserved. 

A vast extent of richly-wooded country lay stretched out in 
dreamy stillness ; with an outline so distant and unbroken as to 
give almost the idea of its being the ocean, — ^a mellow haze, the 
effect of the sun's warmth on the rimy air, floating tremulously 
along ihe soft horizon. The near ground was broken and 
undulating ; and deer rested amid the brown and withered fern, 
or were taking their " morning fill " at the clear lake whose 
waters Mary had seen the night before sparkling in the moon's 
ray. Now they slept tranquil and golden beneath the sun's 
first light; while tiiick masses of wood lay still in darkness, 
excepting where the outer trees caught a few bright rays, or 
where thin lines of sunshine rushed in between the tall trunks, 
and lighted up glitteringly the wet leaves and emerald moss. 
'Flocks of sheep lay tranquil and undisturbed by the stirring look 
of life which seemed to pervade all else, while herds of cattle 
were grazing amid the aeep pastures, or curling their rough 
tongues round the long grass which grew beneath the trees. 

The beautiful frostwork on the windows was growing indis- 
tinct in its outlines ; and trickling waterdrops began to show 
how quickly a few warm rays could overcome the cold of hours. 

Sweet emblem of the power oi love, whose smile 
Can melt our hetuiiS, so hard and cold erewl^fle. 

Mary stood in perfect enchantment! 8he threw up the 
window. The air was too bright to feel cold, though it had that 
frosty smell which speaks of winter, yet is so pleasant and 
animating. The song of man^ birds was heard, " mavis and 
merle were singing," with their smaller contemporaries, robin 
and wren, accompanied too by the deep cawing of the rooks, 
myriads of which were coming from distant fir-woods where they 
had taken up their rest at night, and now were dropping down in 
eluBters on the high trees in the park where, as nurselings, most 
of them had swayed to and fro in the last March's stormy winds, 
and where they purposed to rear their own young in the spring 
that waa soon to come. Everything was beautiful to the eye, the 
ear, the scent ! Would it had been so to the heart ! • 

And this was Captain Normanton's— fbr of that Mary felt con- 
vinced. She had often heard Lady Davenport speak of the 
magnificence of her brother's place — ^and this th^n was itl . She- 
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Bigbed with a passing re^et as sbe felt bow sbe sbonld bare Ulrecl it 
to be bers — for her mind bad resamed its natural place amid the 
great and beautiful of art and nature, and sbe felt bow delightful, 
bow congenial tbey were. 

Sbe turned to dress herself ; but when intending to pat on 
what sbe bad worn the day before, sbe found it gone, and in its 
place, a dress of newest fashion, bright and light, rich and gay, 
yet warm and suited to 'the season, was laid out for her. She 
did not like putting it on ; but the other was quite gone, and she 
could not appeal to strange servants about it. It fitted to per- 
fection — ^for Xady Davenport bad secretly possessed herself of 
one of bers to have it made by. She surveyed herself in the 
long glass that stood near the window, and thought she had 
never looked so well ! 

"Would that Wilfred could see her ! " But sbe would tell 
him all,— describe all to him in the letter she would write that 
day. She thought of him with unalterable love, but on that 
bright, bracing, glorious morning, she could not be sad I 

She went down to her solitarv breakfast, and there again she 
had all to admire-— the beauhr of the china and everytlung, and 
of the little morning-room where it was all laid out. 

She was busy afterwards, looking at the engravings and 
pictures which adorned the walls, when the door opened gently, 
and Lady Davenport looked in, with a face so beaming, it was 



'* May I come in P " sbe said. Yet sbe waited not for an 
answer, but advanced with a cordial band held out to Mary. 

Mary could not but return the smile she gave, it was so 
fascinating ! It was the first smile Lady Davenport bad ever 
won from her, and her hopes rose high. 
" You have slept well," she said ; " I need not ask you 



Mary said sbe had ; and was beginning with blushing embar- 
rassment to thank Lady Davenport for all her kindness, — her 
dress, and all — when she stopped her with light good-humour, 
saying: 

" Not worth mentioning, my dear. But now, will yon come 
and take a walk with meP I long to show you some views that 
•I think you will like, and the hot-houses too where these 
flowers" (the glowing products of other climes which filled the 
vases), ** came from. Will you come P " 

" I think my father would like to come with us, if we waited," 
said Mary. 

"Very well. But however, he could follow if be liked. I 
have got a garden-chair for him if it is too far ; and it is shd- 
tered, and sunny all the way." 




that.' 
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I think it would be best to wait," said Marj^. ^lad of any 
excuse for delay — ^for she dreaded meeting Captain Normanton, 
who she felt sure was there. 

" So be it then, Queen Mary ! for you shall be perfect Queen 
here. And now, shall I sit with you till your father comes down? 
There are your painting things in the next room, and if you like 
it I will read to you." 

They went into the drawing-room, — ^prettier even than the 
other, and brilliant with sunshine and all oright things. Flowers 
a^ain in profusion, a large glass globe, clear as crystal, with gold 
fish dartmg about and flashing flames in all directions, and on a 
small table, by one of the windows, a splendid cage with Mary's 
own goldfinches in it ! On the opposite side a glass door opened 
on a small conservatorjTt where bloomed camellias, orange-flowers, 
Azorean and Catalonian jessamines, coronilla, Olea JroffraTu, 
Daphne odora ! things whose very name are fragrance — ^thrilling 
one but to think of! 

The middle window of the bow was open down to the ground, 
showing the little lawn and flower-beds, where snowdrops 
already bloomed, and where innumerable labels, all painted with 
the greatest neatness, showed what riches the spring would 
bring forth ; while close under the windows, the Bussian and 
Neapolitan violets scented the sunny air, mixed with the fragrant 
perfume of the calicanthus. At the end of the garden an arched 
DOwer was cut, through which were seen the water, the trees, 
the turfy glades, and tne wild ferny ground of the park with its 
herds ana flocks and far distance ; all which, flooded as it was 
with sunshine, stood out like a picture in bright and soft relief 
from the framework of dark evergreens of which the arch was 
formed. A light low iron gate closed this entrance. 

Mary stood on the step outside the window in greater delight 
than ever with her new home ; and no troubling thought could 
at that moment And entrance to spoil the pleasure she expe- 
rienced. 

Lady Davennort was enchanted at the admiration she evi- 
dently felt ; ana began to feel more sanguine than ever of the 
toccess of her plans. 

They went back into the drawing-room. 
And now, what shall I read? " she asked, running her eye 
over the volumes that were in a little portable bookcase on tne 
table ; one of Monti's fine tragedies P " And she took up a 
tolume, and opening it carelessly, read : 

" II tuo volto, e Tonor mio 
Son due nemici," • 

(Thy face and my honour 
Are two enomies, — ) 
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She stopped short. The burning blood rusBed to her face. 
Mary's eyes glanced up quickly, and her ctdour also moanted, as 
with marked emphasis and nervous agitation she took up tho 
speech. 



Son due nemioi che tra lor di paoe 
Parlar non pozmo, prevaleme «n dobbe. 
Vuoi tu cho ceda Tonor mio ? che spenia 
Sia di m« la seconda vita, 
E la miglioro ? Ah, no!" 

^re two enemies who between them 
Cannot spea^ of peace, and one must needs prevniL 
Wouldst thou that my honour yield ? that in me 
The second Hfe— the better— be destroy'd ! Ah, no I) 



Lady Davenport was excessively confused; but embarrasa- 
ment could never hold her in thrall for long. In a few moments 
she exclaimed gaily : 

"What an incomparable memory you must have, my dear 
Miss Sydney, to be able to follow on with any passage in that 
way. I reaUy think it must have been you I have heard of as 
being able to * cap verses ' for half an hour together in your 
sleep. Are you given to those prolongations of intellectual 
existence during the dark and dreamy hours P " 

" No" replied M&ry, her eyes bent again on the drawing 
she was doing, " and I have but little memory at all, unless 
things bear some particular meaning, or wake some particular 



Lady Davenport took no notice of her last words, but replying 
to those that went before, she said, with a gratuitous sigh : 

"Yes! it is feeling alone that gives to things their point." 
And she repeated incomparably those incomparable lines ; 

" And slight indeed may be the things which bring. 
Back on the heart the weight that it would fling 
Aside for ever ; — ^it may be a sound, — 

A tone of music, — summer's eve-— or spring, — 

A flower — the wind — the ocean — which shall wound. 

Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound." 

Mary's breast heaved with emotion as she listened to those 
well-known words, always so saddening, but peculiarly so to her 
at that time. What was there named that did not hnap back 
throng:ing memories to her P And oh 1 " The wind — the ocean 1 *' 
It was a cruel passage to quote, though not meant so-— merely 
thoughtless. Bat shipwreck^horrors-^Hio lately nnd^gone-^rose 
frightfully before her. She forcibly repressed her tears ; bat 
she felt her breath come thick and short, and for a moment a 
rushing noise and confusion in her head made her fear she might 
&int. She strove hard to prevent it, her mind struggling Uke 



feelinff. That passage does both.' 
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one in drowning waters, for the xaastery. She obtained it at 



seemed in some dusk corner by a straggling ray of sunshine, 
and had come out to see if spring had returned upon the earth-* 
fluttering, and fully expecting to get out through the window,—- 
and Lady Davenport was just remarking that it would And 
itself mistaken." 

Mary was thankful to find that her momentary distress had 
not been perceived ; and she too looked at the butterfly, and 
9aid : " Poor little thing ! " 

Her distress had however not been unperceived — ^what was 
ever lost upon her observant friend P — though no notice of it had 
been taken. Every one is aware that an emotion is much more 
easily subdued when one is alone than when there are witnesses, 
and therefore it is the kindest thing in most cases to take no 
notice of their painful occurrence. J^ut besides this kind mo- 
tive for ignoring Marv's trouble — ^for she really at the moment 
did feel for her — ^Lady Davenport instantly remembered how 
embarrassing it would be for her to show that she was aware of 
the cause of it ; for how could she then act as if she thought 
Mary's attachment was merely a passing folly — a thing not worth 
considering P 

So she talked of the butterfly — ^how it fluttered about, — and 
then of the sun-— and what a diflerence it made when it shone 
and when it did not, and then of the beauty of the neighbouring 
park, &c., and there she seemed inclined to stay and expatiate. 

The possessor of it, she said, was very kind, and allowed her 
to walk about his gardens and take whatever she liked; and 
Max^ also might go, she said, and gather nosegays every day if 
she liked it. 

Mary murmured civilly ; then wearied by the ceaseless flut- 
tering of the butterfly — flapping up and down the glass with its 
weak flaccid wings, she got up and put it out into the garden, 
where, wavering along, it soon disappeared. 

•* Now that was very cruel, you know," said Lady Davenport. 
''It would have been much happier here in the warmth and 
shelter." 

" It did not think so," said Mary quietly. 

" I dare say not now ; but it will before to-morrow, when you 
will And it frozen to death in the pathway." 

** Better die where it wished to be, than linger miserably 
bwrel" 

Did she mean the butterfly only P 

Lady Davenport thought not ; and her brow knit with anger 
find vexation. Mary saw that it did so, and hoped that sho 
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might say something on tlie subject, for she wished earnestly to 
speak to her, that she might clearly explain her feelings and de- 
termination, and not leave it in Lady Davenport's power ever to 
say that she had misled or deceived her. 

Hitherto Lady Davenport had pretended, before her, not to 
be in the least aware that there was anything particular in her 
brother's attentions, but always talked of him as merely having 
a great friendship for her and her father, and as being so kind a 
person that he liked doing anything good-natured for anybody. 

Mary therefore could not begin on the subject herself She 
had attempted it once ; but Lady Davenport had turned on her 
such innocent eyes, — ^with a sort of inquiry on her countenance as 
if she did not understand in the least what she was speaking of— 
that the words had died on her lips, and she had shrunk back 
into herself with that sense of shame and discomfort which the 
sensitive so often experience when forced into contact with 
coarser and more overbearing spirits. 

They were sitting, both of them in embarrassment and dis* 
comfort, when General Sydney's voice was heard in the break- 
fast-room. Mary instantly rose and went to him. 

" My dear father I " she said ; " down so early I " 

" Down ! to be sure. Why, who would not be down with 
such a sunshine as we have here P My dear madam/' as Lady 
Davenport entered, " you have brought us really into the land 
of perpetual summer. Who ever felt such a day as this in Janu- 
ary P And who ever dwelt either in such a fairy palace as this P " 

*' Not much of a palace, dear General ; but I am glad you 
enjoy it, and hope you may long do so — or at least till you find 
something better." 

And she exchanged smiles with the old man, while Mary was 
busy making his tea. 

When you have done breakfast," she continued, " I want to 
tempt you out with me. This best of little daughters would 
wait for you to come with us though I asked her to go out 
before ; and I am sure she would have liked an early walk, 

" * Her buskins gemmed with mOming dew,' 

would you not, Miss Sydney P " 

" I preferred waiting for my father," said Mary, as she 
watched lest too much water should flow into the quaint little 
old brown china teapot. 

Lady Davenport felt provoked that her compliments should 
make no greater impression on her than they ever did ; and she 
wondered angrily to herself, what there was that could make her 
■o very charming to her brother. But when she saw her a iov 
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minutes afterwards sitting looking at her father with an expres- 
sion of pleasurable yet somewhat sad affection in her soft serious 
eyes, sne saw how lovely she was, and felt that she might be 
indeed a creature for whom such a spirit as her brother's could 
lire and die. A choking sensation seized her, and the tears 
^shed into her eyes, as she thought of what his sufferings would 
be were he ultimately to lose her, and she determined more than 
ever that no influence, no stratagem should be left untried to 
prevent that being the case. She busied herself assiduously in 
cttttug some very thin bread-and-butter for Greneral Sydney to 
conceiu her unwonted emotion ; but spite of her efforts, it was 
observed by her companions. The old man cast fiery glances 
at Mary, fancying that she had had something to do with it, but 
she did not observe them — her whole heart was absorbed by 
Lady Davenport ; for feeling always drew forth feeling in her 
Bympathizinjr heart, and hiid a murderer wept, she must have 
wept with him. 

She got up almost unconsciously ; and going to where Lady 
Davenport was sitting — forgetful of all her just causes of dis- 
pleasure — put her arm round her shoulder, and, leaning over 
her, whispered in a quivering voice : 

" Have I vexed you P " 

"No, my dear, no," replied Lady Davenport, smiling, and 
drawing her down so as to kiss her lovely cheek, " only one is 
foolish sometimes; and something, I don't know what, came 

across me for a moment, and And covering her face with 

her handkerchief she burst into actual tears. 

She rose, and went into the other room. Mary walked to the 
window wiping her own eyes, and ^eatly wondering what could 
have caused this sudden emotion in one generally so cold and 
hard. She knew not that, like Achilles, Lady Davenport had 
but one vulnerable point, but that to touch that was death. 

General Sydney turned round sharply to upbraid Mary, — as 
a vent to his discomfort, — ^and in so doing, twisted the table- 
cloth round his knee, and dragged his plate and buttered toast 
off the table. The plate went rolling away ; the toast, falling 
to the ground, became the instant subject of fierce conflict 
between an old cat, — who notwithstanding the frequent raids it 
made on Mary's goldfinches was nevertheless a great favourite, 
and who had been sitting on a chair waiting the daily dole of bread 
and tea she was sure of receiving when breakfast was over, — 
and Lad^ Davenport-s red and white spaniel, whose attachment 
to his mistress, though it made him turn his head for an instant 
wistfully when she left the room, had not been strong enough 
to draw him from the General's side, where he sat, his figure 
Btro&g up to the intensest ezpectationi his eyo fixed on the old 
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man, and his whole sonl following his hand as it weat up and 

down between his mouth and the plate. 

Erery one knows what it is when cat and dog quarrel! Bat 
now, to those ordinary sounds, were added Sie ravings and 
screamings of the General, who, distracted at the noise, and 
irate at the loss of his toast, had lumped up, stamping about in 
a fury of irritation, and flapping, first the dog, tlien the cat, with 
his napkin. 

The cat flew up to the top of the bookcase. The dog, after a 
successful foray m which he carried off all the toast, retreated 
a moment under a chair to devour it ; then rushing to where 
the cat was perched on hi^h, made several quivering leaps into 
the air in hopes of reaching her, but always falling down oa 
his back, he contented himself at last with pacing backwards 
and forwards before the bookcase on his hmd legs, barkioe 
ceaselessly in the shrillest treble — the cat, with rounded back 
and tail curled up, looking down upon him from her place of 
refuge with deep growling purr. 

Mary laughed till she could scarcely stand, all the more 
because the General's excessive anger made her endeavour to 
prevent it ; and he had turned round wrathfully towards her, 
when he saw Lady Davenport standing in the doorway, also in 
fits of laughter, and wiping her eyes both for grief and mirth. 

''Beally, my dear sir," she said, advancing and shrieking 
anew with laughter when she began to speak, "I am quite 
ashamed my ill-mannered Zitti should have behaved in such a 
way. Here, Zitti ! Zitti ! Zitti ! " 

But Zitti was beyond all powers of reasoning ; and refusing 
to answer to his inappropriate name, continued his shrill bark- 
ings till his mistress came, and taking him by his dangling front 
paws, danced him off to the breakfast- t^ble again, when by dint 
of lumps of sugar, and soothing admonitions, he was at length 



in her high security, so peace was at length restored ; and as 
Lady Davenport had joined in the laughter, General Sydney 
could not scold Mary for having laughed too, so he sat down 
again, though rather moodily, to his half-cold breakfast. 

" Well ! " said Lady Davenport, cheerfully, " a better ending 
than beginning : good, sensible laughter, instead of foolish, 
senseless tears. But now, my dear General, you must positively 
have some hot toast. I cannot allow my naughty dog to take 
all the good things of this life from you, as well as from poor 
puss. There I Miss Sydney has rung you see; and now she 
will go, like a dear good girl, and put on her things, and be 
ready when you have done to go with us to my^^to C)rrington. 
Won't you, my love P " 




The cat cautiously remained 
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Mary went, with an unwonted cordiality in her heart towards 
Lady Pavenport. To have wept — even Co have laughed together 
—was a bond of union, an evidence of sympathy, and it is that 
which attracts. As she walked up-stairs, how much she wished 
there were no deeper feeling in question, and that she could re- 
gard Captain Normanton and Lady Davenport as friends merely, 
for she felt just then as if she could have liked them both. 

On entering her room another surprise awaited her, for on 
her bed lay a new and beauteous pelisse! It was of spotted 
amaranthe silk, trimmed with chinchilla, — according to the 
pretty fashion of those days, when the draping folds of the 
cloak had not yet been adopted, merging all ailferences of form 
and figure — offering a friendly screen to some who might need 
it, while it defrauded others of their due meed of praise and 
admiration. A small black velvet bonnet, meeting under the 
chin, of something of the ** Marie Stewart *' shape, completed 
this quiet and lady-like costume; and half-pleased, yet half- 
vexed again at this fresh pouring forth of obligations upon her, 
she arrayed herself in it — adorned and adorning — and went 
down into the drawing-room. 

If her father had admired her morning dress, he was now in 
perfect enchantment, and Mary felt embarrassed even at his 
praises, as he made her stand before him that he might fully 
ildmire her. She wished to speak her thanks ; but Lady 
Davenport, putting her finger on her smiling lips, and giving 
h^r a Kind approving little nod, left the room to see to the 
arrangements for General Sydney's chair, when finding they 
were all completed, they set forth on their walk. 

They went out of the garden-gate, and along a pathway cut 
from thence to the house at Lorrington. The day continued 
bright and fine ; and, sheltered from the wind, the sun felt 
actually hot. A light haze still rested over the country, adding 
greatly to its beauty ; making the different ranges of woods and 
hills stiand out distinctly, yet blending them all in one soft 
gleamly light. 

The house was in the handsomest Italian style, suited to the 
undulating nature of the ground which lay around, though it itselt 
stood on a fine natural plateau of land. In front was a long ter- 
race with a low stone parapet, descending by steps to an Italian 
garden, whose beds were bordered with handsome mouldings of 
carved white stone. Many of them were quite empty then ; but 
they were raked, and smoothed with such care and nicety, that 
they Were quite pleasant things to look upon, and one knew that 
they would in due season be masses of orightness and beauty. 
Beyond the garden, shrubberies and lawns spread down to the 
water's edge water, on whose still bright surface the clouds 
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were pictured so perfectly^, as " almost to leave tlie doubt wbicli 
were the heaven, and which the earth." 

With other companions Mary might indeed have had that 
doubt, as she looked around upon those lovely things— but not 
then. Yet nature and its perfect beauty were so very enchant- 
ing to Her, so truly a part of herself, that, but for one haunting 
thought, she could even then have almost felt in a heaven of 
happiness. She habitually endeavoui'ed to enjoy the good there 
was in what was placed before her, and she was rewarded by 
being generally allowed to do so. Good old John Newton's 
saying she fully felt the value of : " The evil of yesterday ia 
gone ; the evil of to-morrow is not yet come ; would it not be 
well to walk with the Lord by the dayP" 

Yes ! she found that it was well — well to keep ever by Grod's 
side ; not lingering repiningly in the past, or rushing faithlessly 
forward into the future, but ever by His side. This was her 
habitual state of mind— a duteous, and so a happy one. But 
yet she could not always subdue her griefs, she was so young, 
so clinging, and tender beyond conception, and of an ardent 
imagination, and so much tried. Therefore at times her spirit 
would fail and her heart sink within her. She yearned too so 
very much for him she loved ! But to see him once, but onoe to 
hear the sound of his voice ! 

Oh ! it is a sickening thing is absence — ^a wearying thing to 
the heart ! But God " knoweth whereof we are made, and 
remembereth that we are but dust," and counts not as sin that 
craving of the hungering heart, that agony of the thirsting 
spirit, — no, not as sin, when no murmuring enters in, no anger 
that the full cup is withheld awhile from our lips. He hears in 
it only the connding child's natural cry : " Father ! I wish for 
it so much!" 

But Mary felt really happy that day. The sunshine had 
entered into her breast, for she was at peace with ev^y one. 

She could have blessed Lady Davenport for the mysterious 
tears which had that morning washed away so much of bitter- 
ness. She longed to know the cause of them indeed, but they 
were tears — ^they were the expression of suffering, and ha 
heart had been melted. 

She wandered a little away from the others that her thoughts 
might be free, — ^not to nine for those she loved as far distant, 
but to feel them with ner then, to carry about with her nn* 
spoiled and untouched the fulness of that great joy — the 
knowledge of their true and tried affection. She inhaled 
happiness with the very air that surrounded her, and 

"Breathod, conscious of hor joy, the native atmosphero of beaT«n." 
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One thought howeyer, we have said, occasionally tronbled 
her, and spoiled her enjoyment, — ^it Was the dread she could not 
divest herself of, of seeing Captain Normanton. She felt per- 
fectly sure that this was his place, and that he would join them 
there, and therefore, though she wandered away from the 
others, it was only in the most open parts, lest she should meet 
him suddenly or alone ; and she started even then, if the small 
bird lighted suddenly on the crisp leaves beside her, or shook 
the frost-drops from the waxen arbutus-bells, or feathery cedar. 

Her father did not miss her at first ; but when he got out of 
his chair to walk on the terrace, and spied her away at sonae 
little distance, his wrath arose, and he summoned lier back in 
an angry voice. She was with him in an instant. 

" Why must she always be going away? Why could she 
never stay with himP" he asked in shrill tones of peevishness, 
spite of Lady Davenport's soothing little murmurs as he leant 
on her arm. " Why couldn't she stay where she ought, and not 
go wandering about in a stranger's grounds P"- 

" Not a ' stranger's grounds,' my dear ^ood General," said 
Lady Davenport, arrived at length at the climax of her triumph 
in the surprise she thought she was going to give to botn ; 
" these grounds belong to a very great — 1 had almost said your 
greatest friend. They are — my brother's." And she glanced 
towards Mary to gather the effects of her communication. 

But Mary showed no surprise, because she felt none ; though 
she was vexed that her colour would rise, when she saw Lady 
Davenport's eyes turned towards her. 

That wily woman gained a hint from her tranquil yet con- 
Boious look, which she was not slow to profit by. 

General Sydney stopped short in his walk, and facing round 
sharply, stood looking mto Lady Davenport's triumphant face 
with eyes that trembled with the excess of his astonisnment and 
ecstasy. He could hardly believe what he heard. 

" It is so, I assure you," she said, answering his look. " But 
though you are so surprised and incredulous, our clever little 
friend here I suspect, has long seen through all mj transparent 
attempts at a little surprise — after the foreign fashion ; and she 
could, I suspect, have said ' Lorrington ' yesterday, to the post- 
bioys, as easily as I did." 

*' Indeed," exclaimed Mary, with warmth and agitation, " I 

had no idea where we were, till " 

Ay, 'till' — till you 'had an idea!' I know all about it I 
Sut you don't like wo should think that that classical little head of 
yours contains too much brain. Yes ! " she added, turning to 
General Sydney, and pretending not to see Mary's renewed 
attempts to state the truth, " (his beautiful place, and for miles 
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round — ^belon^s to my brother. He has, you know, one of the 
largest properties in the coiinty." 

General Sydney, forgetting in the extremity of his rapture his 
usual caution, exclaimed, "Mary^! do you hear that?" And 
disengaging his arm from Ladjr Davenport's and taking Mary's, 
he led her on with quick tottering steps, whispering to her (like 
a child that thinks the favourable moment is arrived when his 
coaxing will gain its end) all sorts of delights, and hopes, and 
expectations; till his voice in his eagerness, rose so high as 
easily to be overheard by the quick ears that were so near. 

" How delightful, Mary I no more wretched paltry houses 
quite a palace ! How happy you will be I " 

"Happy!" murmured Mary— all her bright spirits flown, 
an4 turning to him with a sad smile in her full melancholy eyes, 
"happy! » 

" ' 'Gin he whose faith was pledged wi* mine. 
Were wrang^d and grievmg sair f ' ** 

(" Talking of his wrongs, his griefs," said Lady Davenport to 
herself. ** That is a great step gained — she'll get over that.'^ 
And encouraging herself with this Sochefaucauldian opinion, 
she walked gaily on.) 

"Pshaw! nonsense!" exclaimed General Sydney to Mary; 
" never let me hear any more of that folly. * Wranged and 
grieving ' indeed ! As if he didn't make love himself to ererv 
girl he met ! It's enough to put one out of all patience, with 
your silly scraps of old songs! 'Wranged and grieving!* 
Irshaw ! nonsense !" 

Mary, completely saddened, walked on with him in silence. 

" Why don't you answer P" he continued; the sound of his 
own words ringing it seemed unpleasantly in his ears. 

" What can I say, my father P" she replied gently, a9 a deep 
sigh involuntarily burst from her. 

" What can you say P Why, that you will do as I desire — 
and as every girl with a grain of sense and feeling would do — 
and marry a man who has it in his power to do so mudh for 
her, and for her poor old father too. If you do not, I swear 
by all " 

" How beautiful those swans are, pluming themselves on 
that bank, and reflected so clearly in the water ! " said Lady 
IDavenport, taking his arm suddenly, and turning him round to 
the spot she pointed to. She felt that he was pushing matters 
far too strongly for good policy ; and a somewhat of good 
feeling too made her indignant that the patient girl should be 
so harshly spoken to. 

" My dear!" she continued^ speaking to her with great eofb^ 
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JUBBa, *' I am sore you will not mind gathering me some of those 
yiolets." And she pointed where they lay near the house* 
haskiDg in nnrple masses in the sunshine. 

Mary had but just reached them when one of the lower windows 
was suddenly opened, and Captain Normanton issuedforth, coming 
down the steps of the colonnade to the terrace, and advancing 
towards her. It was but what she had expected, but it was 
most awkward at that moment. She knew not what to do. 
She could not advance to meet him, — she could not stand still 
looking at him as he came up^ without advancing— >nor could she 
affectedly look away, or stoop down and be^in gathering the 
violets as if he were not there. She stood irresolute, looking 
first at the violets, then towards him, — ^yet courteously, as if 
showing she was expecting and waiting for him, — then again at 
the violets and — ^then he was by her side, and she had turned to 
greet him. 

She did so, with that grace of heart, and gentleness which 
was so peculiarly touching in her. Seldom indeed had she felt 
so kindly towards him as at that moment. Her heart had been so 
completely overcome by her father's harshness, that anything 
that would have been gentle to her— had it been but the dumb 
caress of an animal — ^would have touched the tear-springs in her 
heart; and she could not but feel also a something like gratitude, 
that one so richly endowed with this world's wealth, should so 
completely devote himself and all he had to her. But after the 
first kind, words, she knew not what more to say ; and her 
timidity infecting him, they stood in silence together looking on 
the bed of violets. 

" You would like some?" he said at length. And he stooped 
to gather them ; but his stately figure seemed not formed for 
such a task. 

" I came to gather some for Lady Davenport," she said, 
accepting those he ^ave her, while she stooped to gather more. 
He stood by, watchmg her ; with a world of commotion ^oing 
on beneath that cold and stern exterior. " Mary there l—m his 
garden, — gathering his violet* !" 

When she rose and turned to take them to Lady Davenport, 
he followed, walking still in silence by her side. 

General Sydney when they met, was animatedly profuse in 
his admiration of the place, and in his expressions of gratitude 
for all the arrangements that had been made for their comfort. 

Captain JS^ormanton replied stifiiy, that " on the contrary, he 
had to be grateful himself, for his kindness, and his daughter's, 
m consenting to " 

Lady Davenport interrupted him with something of quickness, 
and proposed that he shoaid take Mary round by the side of the 

T 
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water t6 show Her the beiitlties there, while dhe stayed with 
General Sydney in^the more sheltered Bhmbberies. 

She was in fact in dread of ah 4clidrcisiement taking plaee 
between the two parties. She had kept it as complete a secret 
from her brother that General Sydney and Mary were comin? 
to the Park House, as she had from themselves — ^for she feared 
that he might not have approved of it ; and till his arrival at 
Lorrington the night beK)re, he had had no coneeptioii of it 
Being used to maintain a langhing sort of tyranny orer him, 
she had before refused to tell him where she was ^oiii^ to take 
his friends, assuring him 'that he should know all in dae time ; 
and he, being well satisfied that his dearest interests were in the 
most affectionate hands, had felt no e^reat an)dety upon the 
subject. She had, with her usu^ reeklessness of truth, when 
she infdrmed him that Mary was so near, contrived to convey 
the impression that it was with her own knowledge and consent, 
^for she always fancied that in his hopeful moods he was more 
fitted to please, than when oppressed with fears and saddened 
by doubts, — and ih like manner she had before given the others 
the idea, that to him they were indebted for all the thonsand 
ministerings to their pleasures and comforts which were so 
richly spread around, wishing that the thought of him should be 
associated in their minds with all their enjoyments. 

Like most double-acting persons however, she now foond 
herself embarrassed by her own manosttvres, and rather wished 
she had for once adhered to the truth, dreading that it would 
some d^ come forth, unpleasantly. 

The fark House was in fact hers for her life. "When she 
became a widow, her father had built it for her, as she loved the 
scenes of her youth, and was, like her brodier, a dntiftil and 
affectionate child ; and though she had generally, when he was 
at Lorrington, lived with him, yet she was one who always liked 
her own little domicile, where in quiet and privacy w&b oonld 
retire, whenever (not often) she had a fancy for it. 

Since her father's death she had not been there % only when 
the idea struck her, of getting the Sydneys to life tiiere, she 
had come down to arrange things for them. 

To avoid an explanation then with General Sydney, she pro- 
posed her brother's walking with Mary ; but the next instant 
she remembered that Mary with her onen simplicity, was more 
likely to reveal the truth even than the GreneraL But Mary 
retieved her from her anxiety, by saying that she prefmed 
staying in the shrubberies with her father. 

Captain Normanton's compressed lips showed his Tttntioii ; 
however as General S^rdney had Lady Davenport's ttm, he 
o£fered his to !&taxy, which a look ^kuted at her by h» ftther 
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prevented her refusing. They all walked together for some 
time, Lady Dayenport unusually silent, for she was turning over 
many plans in her mind which she could give a colour of 
truth to her misrepresentations, so as to escape detection. But 
General Sydney put her into spasms of fear again by saying to 



" I had no anticipation of anything nearly so pleasant, as the 

charnaing residence you " 

** General Sydney was not aware, you know, Sigismund," she 
hastily interposed, ''that we were coming here. I like sur- 
prises sometimes. But there are some little fairies so shockingly 
clever and quicksighted, that to try and hide anything from 
their bright eyes were quite child's play/' And she directed a 
laughing look at her brother, and then at Mary. 

Mary wal perfectly conscious of that look, though their eyes 
did not meet. In her agitation and just hidignation at this 
most false insinuation, she had inroluntarily glanced at Captain 
Konnanton. She saw the expression of gratified intelligence 
with which he returned his sister's significant look and the joy 
that radiated from every feature, and it struck her to the heart. 
What should she do P How could she seem to take to herself 
an observation that might apply to any one P Yet how coufd 
she let Captain Normanton retain a delusion so cruel to*him, so 
degrading to herself? She could not do it. She began with 
trembling boldness : 
" I too was ignorant where we were coming—" 
" Till," interrupted Lady Davenport, with a meaning expres- 
sion in her treacherous smile, as she looked at her, and slightly 
*— as if not to be perceived by the others — ^raised her finger in 
pretended playful admonition. 

** I never " began Mary again, in great agitation. 

"Never mind, never mind," interrupted General Sydney 
peevishly, " what does it signify, so as we are here." 

Mary said no more. She could not make a war of words ; 
and indeed had she spoken another syllable she must have burst 
into tears. Little ' as she used to be hurt by her father's 
unpleasant way of speaking when she thought it only the effect 
of age and infirmity, — now, when she knew how much his heart 
was estranged from her, and what meaning there was in all his 
harshness, everything struck to her heart like a dagger. To 
have her word doubted too— to have constructions most injurious 
put upon her conduct — oh ! she felt as if her cup of wretchedness 
were full ! Poor child ! she knew not then how much that cup 
could hold. 




" But vouth bows down to misdry in amaae 
At the dark cloud overshadowing its bright days." 
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Her extreme agitation, and tlie trouble of her countenance, 
could not escape Captain Normanton's observation. He could 
not resign the hope, the belief, that it was indeed willingly that 
she had come there, yet he could well understand how she 
would shrink from the confession — ^not knowing that her nature 
was incapable of anything she could not confess. He was too 
^gentlemanlike, however, to show that he observed her distress, 
but his manner became more than ever respectful and kind; and 
strange as it may seem, to him she turned at that moment with 
relief from the others, feeling that she could have spoken to him 
with a thousand times greater freedom than to either of them. 
When therefore, he tried to keep rather behind the others in 
order to shield her from their observation, she did not resist his 
restraining action ; and when they came to a olverging path she 
herself turned into it, purposing to speak openly to him. iShe 
was iust beginning to try and do so, wnen*— 

" Sigismund ! " called Lady Davenport across the lawn. She 
had perceived their evasion, and haa caught the expression of 
earnest pleading in Mary's eyes as they were raised for a moment 
to his countenance and his look of troubled feeling, and shekneir 
his weakness — as she would have called it — and dreaded Af arr's 
power. 

" It .will never do, I see," she said to herself, "to let them 
talk together now; she will eay anything to him, and obtaia 
anything from him." 

And perhaps she was right. Maijr was all truth ; and Captain 
I^ormanton had generous moments in which he was capable, as 
we have seen, of great and noble things. 

" Si^smund ! " she called again, for he would not hear ibe 
first time. He was forced then to stop and turn. " Greneial 
Sydney would like to see the conservatory." 

Captain Normanton sullenly, and Mary with disappointment, 
turned to retrace their steps back to the old walk, if he could 
have hated his sister, it would have been at that moment. 

They went to the conservatory, which was a beautiful one ; 
and flowers, delightful flowers, for a time exercised their 
wondrous soothing power over all the diflering spirits that were 
there assembled. 




" So prayers in crowded moments gr 
Of tumult, toil, or woe. 
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Mary knew well the BweetneflS of both flower and prayer ; 
and gently disengaging her arm from that of Captain Nor- 
manton, she wandered alone among the lovely things around. 
Her elastic spirit rose afresh as she went from flower to flower, 
from scent to scent; and she felt tempted to wonder how 
tinhappiness could dwell among those beautiful evidences of 
God's care and love. Captain Normanton did not follow her ; 
he saw that she liked being alone, and he felt hurt and oflended. 
"Yet ho noted the flowers near which she lingered longest — ^and 
the next day she found them in her own little conservatory. 

" You like the roses and the lilacs best," he observed when 
they mot again. ** Some people do not like unseasonable flowers." 

" I like them," she replied, " greatly for that reason. They 
bring their season to the mind, ' a summer feeling to the heart 
and summer seems life ! " 

A cloud came gloomily over Captain Normanton's brow, for 
he thought of the last year's summer, and of Mr. St. Clair at 
Mary's window training the jessamine for her. She thought of 
it too. 



CHAPTEE LI. 

Tea, thoagh utterly on this bad earth ye lose both right and mercy. 
The tears that we forgot to note^ our God shall wipe away. 

Proverbial Philosophy. 

DvBiKa all this time Mr. St. Clair was cruising about in 
southern seas, with their burning days and heavenly nights ; 
and when he coilld forget the horrid crimes they were sent there 
to repress, as well as his own heart-sorrows, he could enjoy the 
many beautiful things around him : the phosphoric waters, the 
"rainbow-coloured shells," the splendid flowers, the graceful 
trees — amongst which most conspicuous was the magnificent 
JEquisetum filifolium, which, at the mouth of the Gambier 
especially, grows to such splendid size, showering down its 
bright green tresses in long floating masses. 

They proceeded after a time to the Bight of Benin, but had 
not been there long before the fatal nature of the climate began 
to show itself, and several of tha officers and men fell victims to 
its fearful power. 

Amongst them was poor young Battersby. He lingered for 
some time after the violence of the first attack was past ; but, 
without vigour either of body or mind, he never rallied, and 
gradually sank into the grave. It was very touching to see his 
simple love for Mr«^ St. Clair, who never left him unless his 
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duties required it, and who endearonred to sustab hia lonl with 
the strong oonBoktions of the gospel of peace. He wofuld weep 
like a child when he spoke to him of the loTe of Christ ; and 
one dajr, after a conversation on this subjeoti he exdaimed : 

** It is Tciy strange that so great a jBeing should lore me, 
when none even of my own relations eyer did ! But it is all ai 
well that they didn't, for they will have no sorrow now when I 
am dead." 

"But perhaps you may not die/' said Mr. St. Chur; "you 
must keep up your spirits, my boy." 

''It keeps them up much more to think of dyin^ than of 
living," said the poor fellow ; *' for you can't think how I dread 
returning home. I was always unhappy there ; people thought 
I felt nothing, I suppose, because I was afraid to say anything, 
but it was one state of torture to me to be kicked about, and 
called a fool every moment. You have been kind to me now, 
and some of the others too, and I don't think I could bear it 
again now as I used. I'd much rather die — ^I'm of very little 

food in the world, so don't grieve a moment about me, St. Clair, 
'm sure of seeing you again, any how — ^that's one comfort — and 
Somerville too ; and I hope I may see those at home too, when 
they* are changed. It's wonderful, as I was saying, that God 
should love one, when one's own flesh and blood does not. But 
it's a good thing." 

" It is a wonder and a good thing too, as you say, Battertby. 
But don't talk more now, for you get excited ; and then when the 
fever is past, you sink the more." 

" I'd rather talk now, because I think I shall not live till 
to«morrow, so it can't signify. But I should like to go on deck 
once more, St. Clair. It seems as if one could die freer there 
than in this hole." 

The dying lad was carried upon deck, and laid on his ham- 
mock beneath a sail which was hung as an awning to shelter 
him from the sun's fierce ravs. He seemed for atimere&e8hed« 
Mr. St. Clair went and sat by him. 
" You feel better now F " he asked. 
" Cooler ; but I'm going fast. I shall die at sunset." 
" And are you able, my poor fellow, to place all your hope in 
your Saviour, Christ P " 

** I can't ever quite imderstand what you've told me about 
that, St. Clair, for you know I am very dull; but I trust Him 
quite. And one thing I know," and his fever-lit eyes glowed 
with intense animation, " and that is, that I love Him> and that 
He loves me, and I'm sure I shall be happy when I'm dead." 
" You will, most surely, if you truly love Him." 
^' Weill thenl that I oertiunly dQs ai^d I Imp tiied to do what 
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I thought He would wish, ever since you talked to me — ^away 
there in Spain. It would be hard if I did not, for He is the 
only Seing that ever loved me. You're as kind as kind can he ; 
but I am not worth any one's loving. However* never mind ! 
I shall be happy there." 

*' You will ; and He will teach you Himself all that He has 
done for you." 

** I shall like to learn," he replied. 

The languor which always succeeded his burning £ts of fever 
began to steal upon him ; which Mr. St. Clair perceiving, he 
rose to leave him that he might be quiet, 

" Come to me again, will you? " he murmured, "before the 
sun goes down." 

He lay tranquil, and in a sort of lethargy for several hours. 
Towards sunset Mr. St. Clair again went and took his station by 
hjm, and Edward Somerville also. 

The dying boy was moving restlessly about, but his eyes were 
still closed. At last he opened them, and looked dully about 
him ; till perceiving those who were near, he smiled and held 
out his hand. 

" I shall soon be ^one," he said. " But St, Clair ! " 

" "What is it P " said Mr. St. Clair, bending kindly over him. 

"Take this," he whispered — putting into his hand a Spanish 
dollar ; " it is one of those you gave me in Spain. I wanted to 
have something of yours, so borrowed one of another fellow, and 
kept this. It was worth a hundred to me ! But you take it 
now — ^and, if you don't mind, keep it, will you ? " 

The tears started into Mr. St. Ulair's eyes at this simple proof 
of affection, and for a moment he could not speak. The boy's 
countenance became quite beautiful with the ei^pressioa of 
gratified feeling at seeing his emotion. 

" This is the happiest hour of all my life," he said, closing his 
eyes in placid enjoyment. But soon opeixing them again, he 
said: 

" I should like to see the sun set." 

" You will soon be where there is no setting of the sun," said 
Mr. St. Clair; "but where Christ Himself is the light of His 
people." 

" Bead in those parts of the Eevelations, will you P " 
" Do you like that best P " 

" Yes : what I can understand of it, lifts my heart nearer to 
Grod than anything, The twenty-third Psalm I hke too. Those 
green pastures ! — those still waters I — ^no tears,— no sin, — ^no 
trouble!" 

Mr. St. Clair, much affected, opened the book, and read to 
lam, first th^ Fsalm he wished for, and then those words from 
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the Bevelations : " They shall hunger no more, neither thirdt 
any more ; neither shall the sun light on them, or any heat. For 
the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, 
and shall lead them unto living fountains of water : and God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes." 

The poor lad's features quivered, and the tears trickled from 
beneath his trembling lids. He feebly brushed them off. Mr. 
St. Clair grasped his hand kindly. 

"Never mind," he said ; "they are the last that I shall wipe 
away." Then suddenly, "Look!" he cried, opening his eyes 
wide, with a gleam of animation, and pointing to the mast, " the 
shadow is going up there ; when the light is gone, I shall be gone 
too. God bless you both, — God bless— God — " 

His eye was fixed aloft, as if watching for the moment of his 
dismissal. His companions' eyes involuntarily followed the 
same direction. The last ray of the sun had joined the universal 
glow of crimson that sufiused the welkin, but the boy's eye still 
remained fixed on high. His spirit had flown to higner regions 
still ; and the neglected child of earth had found a welcome in 
the bosom of his God. 

Mr. St. Clair closed the poor eyes in sad and silent thankful- 
ness ; but Edward Somerville hid his face in his hands, and burst 
into tears. Sincere was the regret he felt for his companion; 
and it was with stricken awe also that he saw for the first time 
the shadow of death pass over the human countenance. 

"Don 't cry for him," said Mr. St. Clair kindly ; "the poor 
fellow's happy now." 

"You really think soP He didn't seem to understand much 
about Christ." 

" He does now, depend upon it, a vast deal more than you or 
I, Somerville. If knowledge was wanting, love was not, and 
that is the seal of the Spirit. That last sun's ray saw him in 
the arms of his Eedeemer ! " 

" What a thought ! " exclaimed the boy. 

" Think it often, my good child ; it is a purifying and a 
strengthening one." 

The body of the dead was sewn up in his hammock, and 
beneath the light of the stars, that made almost a day of night, 
it was committed to the deep. It was a shuddering sound as it 
dropped heavily into the still waters ! But they closed apain, 
and soon almost unbrokenly reflected the brilliant southern 
cross — ^beautiful emblem! which rested upon the boy's deep 
grave. 

Mr. St. Clair pointed to it. 

" It reminds me," he aaid to Edward Somerville, " of a tomb 
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I once saw abroad, where at the foot of a cross were written the 
words : * Oh ! sacr^e croix a tes pieds je repose, et j'esp^re." (Oh \ 
sacred cross, at thy feet I repose, and I hope.) Better however for 
those who with clearer faith can say : * A tes piods, je repose, et 
je jouis.' " (At thy feet I repose and rejoice.) 

And he thought of her whose firm faith had so often cheered 
and animated his. 



The yery next morning Mr. St. Clair awoke in all the delirium 
of the fever. Days and nights passed — ^weary days and nights 
—while he lay fluttering between life and death ; and during all 
that time Edward Somerville never left him, if he coidd help it — 
the attachment, which a few kind words spoken beside the green 
shores of Mount Edgecumbe had planted in his breast, thus 
showing forth its beautiful fruits on the far coasts of Africa's 
burning clime. He exposed himself fearlessly to all the infection, . 
though he knew it was said that Mr. St. Clair himself had 
caught it from young Battersby ; for love mastered fear, — the 
risk he ran indeed making ms feeling of devotion doubly 
delightful to him. 

His assiduous nursing was blessed at last with success ; and 
after a few weeks he had the happiness of assisting his feeble 
charge up the Companion, and seating him on the deck to 
. ** breathe the upper air again." 

" Blest power of sunshine I genial day I 
What bahu, what life is in thy ray I 
To feel thee is such real bliss. 
That had the world no joy but this— 
To sit in sunshine calm and sweet, 
It were a world too exquisite, 
For man to leave it for the gloom — 
The deep, cold shadow of the tomb.'' 

" Ay ! " said Mr. St. Clair, when his enthusiastic little com- 
panion had finished these lines, " when it is a * deep, cold shadow j* 
but to God's people it is a struggling upwards into light ! 

" ' Death gives us more than ever Eden lost.' " 
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CHAPTER LII. 

The buoyant, joyous look ; not contented— but something better than 
contented— telling a spirit ready to possess, and occupy, and Uv« in, all the 
mercies of God's bestowing, great and small. — The MelvUla, 

Tbials of varions kinds continued to harass Marj Sydney. 
Lady Davenport was constantly misrepresenting her words and 
actions ; and if the poor girl strove to place things in their right 
light, she would always, as in the instance that has been men- 
tioned, by some little significant gesture, some " nod, or beck, or 
wreathed smile," convey an. impression to the others of some- 
thing more than met the ear, or eye. 

*' A look may work thy ruin, or a word create thy wealth*" 

Of this she seemed fully aware ; and she tried to wind her 
ceaseless, slender threads round her victim, so as to make her 
herself believe that she had gone too far ever to recede. - 

Another source too of deep and disquieting trouble had arisen 
since her arrival at the Park House : she had not received one 
line from either Mrs. St. Clair or Wilfred. The latl^er indeed 
might have had no opportunity of sending home any letters ; but 
what could have prevented Mrs. St. Clair from writing P Letter 
after letter had she sent, but no answer arrived. This new and 
great misery, — besides its privation, — filled her with alarm. 
Could anything have happened? Death P She eould not meet 
the thought. 

Then all in a moment the fearful idea flashed upon her :— her 
letters were intercepted! Horror crept through her veins. 
Such things she had heard of, but could they occur to her? 
Could she be the victim of plots so dark, so diabolical P Was it 
not enough that her father's heart was estranged-^ that her 
words were falsified — ^her actions misrepresented — but must she 
be denied the hearing from those she loved P Must her letters he 
opened — ^her inmost thoughts be intruded into, — ^the sacred ont- 
pourings of her heart to her affianced husband and her mother- 
friend be made the subject perhaps of rude scrutiny and insult- 
ing jest P It was horrible ! She lelt as if in some foul enchanter's 
power ! — as if toils were encompassing her on all sides, tightening 
their folds, and pressing them nearer and nearer still, till there 
could be no escape ! To whom could she appeal P No friend on 
earth knew where she was. Her father had forbidden her going 
out by any gate but that which led into the silent Bolitazj parki 
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80 that she saw no one to speak to, no one who might help her 
in any way. .Willingly would she have taken her own letters to 
the post ; the three miles of hard road, had they been piled deep 
with snow and frost, would have seemed a summer's flowery 
path to her, could they have secured a communicatien with those 
she loved, — those whom she trusted. Oh! the want of that 
trust ! — earth's best treasure, — Heaven's happiness ! how deep it 
cut into her heart 1 

She thought for a moment of asking the sweet-tempered little 
maid who waited on her to take a letter herself to the post, but 
she feared bringing trouble upon her, and felt also ashamed- 
ashamed for herself and for others too, to mention, or even to 
betray her suspicions. 

" 1 will wait," she thought, " 1 will wait, — deliverance will 
surely come 1 " 

She waited ; but it came not — ^the trial was longer needed. 
She grew ill in mind and body ; and felt almost like the poor, 
gentle victim in that matchless romance of Sir Walter Scott's, 
when — surrounded by evil agencies, her intellect and life gave 
way. When she spoke to God, she was calm ; but then, thoughts 
thronged thickly round again, and the quivering pulsations of 
the heart returned. She felt as if she could not much longer 
sustain the load of anxiety and sorrow, and despair almost crept 
upon her solitary heart. 



Day after day dragged slowly on. She herself sent no more 
letters — she could not risk their being opened — ^read I — though 
she had one always about her in case of any blessed opportu- 
nity of sending it. She and her father often drove out with 
Lady Davenport ; and it was almost with a frenzied feeling that 
she saw herself continually whirled past the post-office without 
having the power to stop or make inquiry. That wooden square 
in the window, with its narrow, dark, trusty opening! what 
volumes of peace, what oceans of joy might it not have con- 
tained for her I She envied the very beggar in the street who 
had liberty to put a letter in, or get one out. 

She thought sometimes in passing, that she would dare to ask 
to stop and put her letter m ; but terror checked her. She 
seemed to have lost all nerve, all spirit. 

Oh ! how often did her own sorrows make her think of Him, 
of whom it was said : " He looked for some to have pity on 
Him, but there was none and she could have wept — and often 
did, when she thought of the sinless sufferings of one so pure, 
so holy ! sufferings borne for her, frail, weak thing that she 
felt herself to be, — and in that fellowship of grief there was 
comfort. His indeed was past ;^He had ascended to His 
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Father and her Father, to His God and her God."-— And hers 
too would pass ! — ^But when ? 



Lady Davenport had sent word one morning that she should 
not be able to see them that day, having much business at home, 
and some distant visits to pay. Even this momentary relief 
was a great thing to Mary; and as her father had resumed 
again his late breakfastings she anticipated with real pleasure 
some hours of at least freedom from annoyance. 

It was one of February's sunny days — that short, sweet month, 
when first real spring begins his sure, unresting work. Six 
weeks had made a great diflerence in the face of nature since 
first they had come to the Park House, and that day she was 
walking in the sheltered garden with uncovered head — so warm 
it was, — enjoying for a brief space with infinite pleasure the 
fresh air and — ^tranquillity. 

Exalted natures are ever the happiest, claiming thus tlieir 
kindred with the bright essences above ! Afflictions may crush, 
persecutions may depress ; but as fire-flames burst up through 
every crevice that they find, so, afibrd but a moment's respite 
from actual suffering, — up springs again the noble strength, the 
heaven-happiness of such spirits — foretasting for a moment the 
bliss of that world where pain and sorrow shall have passed 
away, and joy ever lives at God's right hand. 

Such a spu-it was Mary's! so ready, so grateful to enjoy! 
She felt not to wrong her distant lover or her absent friend by 
feeling happiness when away from them, she felt fulfilling their 
dearest wish for her ; and sue garnered up each joyful moment 
that she had to tell them of it, as we might write from a far 
land of the jewels fair and bright which we had found along our 

I)ath. She was above the affectation, the folly of nursing me- 
ancholy thoughts — thoughts all from beneath, and openea wide 
her heart to receive every — the smallest of those ffood and per- 
fect gifts which come down from above. Taught of God to 
seek for happiness, not as her " being's end and aim," but as its 
privilege and duty, her heart responded to the softest touch of 
peace, the faintest breath of joy. 

She was walking about delightedly examining the shoots and 
buds, when suddenly Captain Normanton appeared at the little 
iron gate. She w^s close to it, and could not retreat. 

** 1 hope I have not startled you," he said. " I came to beg 
you and General Sydney to walk in the gardens to-day as usual, 
though my sister will not be there. I may come in, may I 
notP" J / 
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^ My father is not down yet/' she answered. Bat unheeding 
the implied refusal he unlocked the G^ate. and entered. She was 
annoyed ; but in a moment a bright nope sprang into her breast, 
—-and she had so long wished too, to speak to him without Lady 
Davenport. But she did not like to take him into the house, so 
remained standing by the gate. 

" May I stay here a little with you P" 

She walked slowly on. 
I wished to see you. Miss Sydney,*' he began after a pause ; 
** but perhaps it may be inconvenient to you now," 

" ISo" she replied ; " I also wished to be able to speak to 
you. I wished to say— to tell you that I was very uneasy— very 
unhappy — and perhaps you would help me." 

She stopped, remembering suddenlv that she could not ask 
him to convey Mrs. St. Clair's letters for her to the post. 

" Command me," he said coldly. 

She had felt so full of words a moment before; now his 
haughty look had chilled her very heart again. 

" Wul you not tell me what makes you uneasy?" he asked 
after a pause — rather more kindly. 

" It is," she murmured timidly, *' that I have not heard from 
—my friends— not once — since 1 came here." 

"And what does Miss Sydney think I can do if her friends 
neglect her P " he asked with bitter triumph. " I cannot force 
constancy upon them." 

" It is not them I doubt," she replied, as a proud smile min- 
gled with her heightened colour, for she felt and resented this 
unfeeling speech. 

" I knew you did not once," he exclaimed ; " but time might 
have brought wiser feelings." 

Too indignant to replv, she turned to leave him — ^^alarmed 
too, at a discourtesy she nad never met with before. 

His feelings changed in a moment. 

" MisB Sydney ! " he exclaimed, following her, 1 implore 
your pardon ; I beseech you to feel for me — ^to understand — 
that subject must be torture to me 1 " 

She paused, and said in her gentle voice,—- 

" I did not mean to pain you ; I only wished to speak of what 
made me very unhappy, for I feel sure my letters have never 
reached them." 

•* Impossible I If you have written, your letters must have 
reached them — hers at least." He could not speak the name. 

" Indeed, I am sure they cannot. She would never have so 
left me— to such misery ! " 

Distress at hef distress— rage at her distress, struggled within 
him. 
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** Miss Sydney!" at length he said, "what are yxmt bub- 
picions P for yoa evidently do suspect." 

" I think my letters are not sent." 

" To whom do you give them P " 

" To the young girl in the house." 

" What motive can she have for suppressing them P " 

" I know not. She may be ob— she may have to give them 
to some one else." 
. " To whom P" 

This cold, hard inquisition terrified her ; and how could she 
say " his sister P " She was silent, looking down tremulously, as 
if ashamed of her own accusing thoughts. 

" By Heaven!" he exclaimed suddenly, seizing her arm with 
a grasp of iron ; *' in your darkest thoughts you hare not dared 
to suspect me !" 

** You ! " she exclaimed. " As soon myself." 

He turned from her, his breast heaving with uncontrollable 
emotion. It was some minutes before he could rejoin her ; and 
when he did so, liiere was again that indescribable softness of 
expression. 

" I can indeed understand," he said, " that this unaccountable 
silence must be trying to you, Miss Sydney, and I am at a loss 
to imagine by what accident it can have occurred. But you 
said you thought I would help you ; vsdll you tell me how P " 

How could she tell him P 

He guessed howerer, and told her so, adding,*— 

** You said you could trust me." 

" Oh, yes ! but " 

He held out his hand for her letter. She could not giro it him. 

" Do you not trust me. Miss Sydney P" 

In a moment she had put it in his hand, yet half retained it 
till she had murmured, " I had forgotten to whom it was ad- 
dressed." 

His good breeding prevented his seeming to examine it ; but 
there was an involuntary movement in his hand which seemed to 
show he was aware that it was a heavy one. 

She could not appear to deceive him, so said — ^answeringly — 
in a gentle, feeling voice : 

** It is to Mrs. St. Clair ; but there is an inclosure." 

His cheek was pale as he replied : 

" You tax my nature highly, Miss Sydney, — as highly as you 
honour it by your trust." 

" I feel I do," she replied ; " but selfishly thouorht not of it 
in time. And yet. Captain Norman ton, — brought here by your 
means, I might look to you for protection £rom wrong." 

" By my means, Miss Sydney P Why do you say it was by 
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my means I had no knowledge of it, till I heard that you 
were here— and not unwillingly. Oh ! " he continued with an 
energy that overbore the contradiction that was bursting from 
Mary's lips, " if you could willingly come here, Miss Sydney- 
can it be that this letter — these letters are needful to your hap- 
pinesB f — I beseech you to hear me ; — ^to let me spealc, once, all 
I would say. Had I believed your real happiness lay here," 
half emshins^ the letter, — " that on that false and fickle bov 
you had well bestowed affections which would be all life, aU 
hearen to me I I would have withdrawn a selfish suit, — would 
flo God is mr witness I have done what I could to promote 
your wishes. But now—- never ! I know St. Clair to be false — 
1 know him unworthy of your regard, and spite of yourself, I 
will snatch you from ruin. Pray, pray ! listen to me," for she 
had indignantly tamed from him. " Has my unswerving love 
no voice to speak for me within yoor heart P Has your father's 
wish no power over you — ^you — ^who used to be so dutifol a 
daughter ? Have the comforts of his old age — the blessings of 
his last breath — ^no share in your thoughts^no charm for your 
affections P" 

" Oh ! spare me — spare me," she cried, as she covered her 
face with her hands and burst into tears. 

Forgive me," he said, his stern nature however but half 
melted at her distress, " forgive me if I have pained you ; but 
it is well that you should see your error before it is too late, — 
before you sacrifice to a selfish fancy for one who lightly holds 
your love^the life of him who has cherished you from infancy. 
Is it possible you do not see his sinking health — his " 

" Oh ! do not speak so !" she sobbed forth, driven to despair 
by his cruel words. " Do I not see it ? do I not feel it P — that 
he is sinking — ^wasting-^o thin !--80 pale ! Oh God ! oh God ! 
what can I do P" 

" Do as your duty to your father dictates," he replied sternly, 
as an earthquake hope rocked his whole being. " Bemember 
who it was that said, thtit was the ' first commandment with 
promise/ " 

"Oh! do not blaspheme His holy words," she exclaimed, 
roused to indignation by this desecration of God's truth ; " He 
said * Honour thy father.' And how shall I honour him, by 
aiding him in all that is most dishonourable P by letting him 
mix perjury, and ingratitade, and cruelty with his latest breath P 
No f Captain Norman ton ! I may rather ask you to look at his 
sinking life. It is in truth your doing, — ail, all your doing. 
How happy he was before ! how joyful ! — but for the little in- 
firmities of age,— how loving ! Oh ! I could break my heart to 
think of what he was— and is." 
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" Forgive me, Miss Sydney/* he said, coldly, "but ^oaare 
much mistaken. It is — ^1 repeat again, and with deep pain— all 
your work. My retiring from the scene would only take from 
him the little comfort he now possesses. He has told me him- 
self, that no power should induce him to let you marry Mr. St. 
Clair, and that to me alone did he look for comfort for himself, or 
for protection for you when he was gone. Will you. then, dear 
Miss Sydne;^, disappoint his hope P Will you set at nought the 
life and the just autnority of a parent? " 

" Authority he cannot have," she exclaimed, in great agita- 
tion, *' to bid his child do wrong ! — ^authority he cannot have to 
make her most wretched. Yet, God knows, were the sacrifice 
only my own, I would — ^try — ^to make it — for him. But you, 
Captain Normanton-^-is it possible you could value such a sacri- 
fice P — ^possible you could Dear to drag an miwilling, perjured 
victim to your homeP What happiness — ^what blessing could 
you expect P Oh! if you would but feel for me! if you would 
but pity me ! " 

" I have sought you for your happiness. Miss Sydney," he 
replied, greatly disturbed ; I am no tyrant to delight in tears. 
But yet, as long as I have life, take this to your most inmost 
conviction, — ^never will I cease to urge my wishes — never wiU I 
cease to stand between you and the ruin your infatuation 
would bring upon you. Better both should die — a million 
times ! " 

** This is horrible ! " she exclaimed. 

" Forgive the violence of my words," he said, " but remember 
that their purport must remain unchanged. I would beg 
you to consider these things, were it only for your poor father's 
sake." 

" Captain Kormanton, I have no right to consider now. Bis 
saved our lives ; our afiection grew beneath my father's eye, — 
was sanctioned by his consent, and he has no power, no right to 
destroy it." 

lam not wishing to deny that a gallant deed was done," he 
said,—" though one that every sailor in the British navy would 
have performed as well, — do not deny that a quick-sprung 
fancy oetween hearts so young was natural — was likely ; but he 
has been false to that anection, and had she he loved abroad 
responded to his love, never would he — never could he have 
returned to you. Your father knows this and would sooner see 
you perish, than give you to one so unworthy of the trust. I 
have long wished to ask you to read this letter on the subject; 
will you do so now P it may help you perhaps to form a correct 
judgment/' 

It was Mn Sangrove's letter. She took it and ^eid it through 
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in silence; but if the fires of scorn and indignation that shot 
from her gentlest eyes could have ignited earthly substances, 
then would that unworthy scroll have turned to ashes in her 
hands. Captain Normanton watched her intently from beneath 
his lowering brows as she read it, and marked how the deepen* 
ing colour rose, flush after flush upon her cheek. The expres- 
sion of her drooping eyes was indeed hid ; but the proud con- 
tempt that curled her lip, told him full well what were her feel- 
ings. She paused a moment after she had finished it, for she 
felt that the intensity of her indignation was greater at that 
moment than she would like to show. She folded it at length, 
and looking up, returned it, without comment. 

" Do you see nothing in that letter that should make you at 
least pause. Miss Sydney P " 

" It reveals nothing new to me," she replied with difficult 
tranquillity, " except the entire unworthiness of the writer." 

" There ore particulars in it, nevertheless," he replied with 
ill-suppressed rage, " that J never mentioned to you." 

" None that Mr. St. Clair did not." 

He bit his lip to the blood. 

" Say what yon will. Miss Sydney," he exclaimed, vehe- 
mently, " lost you shall not be ; your father's and my care will 
prevent that." 

" Have yon ever written to Captain Seymour about this ? " 
she asked, fixing her eyes on him with a calm, remonstrating 
look ; " for I think his testimony would be the most valuable. 
And surely," and her voice and lips trembled with emotion, " it 
is but just to hear all, before you blast fame and happiness for 
life." 

" I have heard enough to satisfy me thoroughly," he replied, 
with a contemptuous smile. 

Then there is nothing more to say," she sighed. And she 
turned to go to the house. 

Captain Normanton was in a frenzy of irritation and despair. 
" Oh ! " he exclaimed, following her, " that I knew what to say 
— what to urge, that would make you think for yourself, — ^your 
father, — and, — could you deign to do so, — for me, — ^and not con- 
tinue a course that must end fatally to us all ! I like not to speak 
of myself. Miss Sydney — of hopes raised continually, then flung 
recklessly to earth, but yet I feel that this struggle cannot go on 
for ever. And for you, — think of your fragile health, your droop- 
ing spirits, your pale, pale cheek I Have pity on yourself—on 
me, and waste not a life that is worth worlds 1 — worlds I What 
would I not do to make you happy P What wish should be 
unfulfilled— ^what thought unanswered P Oh I that you could 
^ut trust yourself to me 1 " He stopped in deep agitation. 

z 
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"Captain Normanton," she said feellnorly, yet firuiily, " tell 
me, I beseecli you, could you do as you are urging^ me ? " She 
paused — but conscience-stricken, he dared not raise his eyes to 
hers, but bent them upon the ground, as the deep blood gaye 
eloquent ans^rer. " You know," she continued, " you could not ! " 
• " Miss Sydney," he replied at length, "you seem to taunt me 
with the very force of the feelings you despise ; but the cases 
could never be similar. Nothing could ever be said against 
you." 

" If it were, would you believe it P ** she asked quickly — ^with 
countenance glowing and radiant eyes. 

She scarcely knew the pain of the appeal she was making, 
.bringing to his mind as it did, the consciousness of her implicit 
confidence in Mr. St. Clair. 

" Miss Sydney," he said, with heaving agitation, " it is in vain 
you torture me thus. You may tell me that you hate me, tell 
me with crushing, crushing cruelty, that you love another—* 
nothing shall turn me from my purpose — have staked my life 
too deeply in it. Ask that life, — ask all that life holds dear, — ^but 
not that. As well think to chain the maddening winds ! " 

Mary trembled from head to foot. 

" Again, forgive my violence," he said more gently. 

She bowed assent, but she could not speak ; her nature nearly 
failed. 

" You will not speak to me ? " he said, when they reached the 
house. ** Your letter, however, shall be safely sent." . 

" No — ^no ! " she exclaimed, holding out her hand for it ; "I 
had rather have it back." 

" Bather than owe even that slight obligation to me P But I 
have said it should go, so forgive me, if I do not return it. And 
now. Miss Sydney, part not from me in anger— say you forgive 
me." 

" I do. But oh ! Captain Normanton," she exclaimed, as she 
leant for support on the little iron balustrade, " is it not moekeEj 
to ask forgiveness for wrong persisted in P " 

" I ask for^veness for my violence," he replied hangbtity; 
" I am conscious of no other wr6ng. You have spoken of 
misery, but in what does it consist? What would you wish 
chan^^ed P what done P If you will but speak — die riches of the 
world shall lie at your feet." 

" I want nothing," she replied, ** that riches can give ; all is 
supplied, — ^most kindly — generously. But is it nothing to be as 
in a prison? — I may not stir, — ^not even to see the poor, more 
wretched than myself. Is it no wrong to be torn from the friend 
I loved, and forced — I will not say on those for whom I eonld 
feel no i«gard*-ftr| for yoii» Captam Namumton, did joa but Mi 
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generously by me — generously and well — I could feel earth's 
best regard." 

His heart heaved beneath her words. What would ho not 
have given at that moment, to have felt worthy of that regard- 
to have had time annihilated since that blessed walk towards 
Hastings P — to have been able to sav, " I will do ail you wisli P " 
But now the power was gone from him, — ^he was the bond-slave 
of the evil to which he had given himself up. 

•* You have spoken. Captain Normanton," she continued after 
a pause, her whole heart softened as she saw his trouble, " of 
hopes continually raised, continually crushed. Oh 1 it is not so ! 
I have never given such hopes, though they have been imputed 
to me, and I not allowed to raise my voice in my defence. I 
never knew that we were coming here, — and never would have 
consented had I known it. Oh ! had I but guessed it even, my 
friends might have known where to find me ; but now I am 
helpless quite — of earthly help." 

Her low, gentle, murmuring voice subdued Captain Norman- 
ton's heart for a moment, and he could not answer. 

" And my poor fatber too ! " she urged, and hep feeliugs 
deepened, and her voice grew tremulous — oh ! is it no wrong 
to nave his love turned to bitterness, — to be tortured with 
reproaches and upbraidings— and from him who was all loveP " 

** I am ignorant of what you mean. Miss Sydney," said Cap- 
tain Normanton, in real surprise — ^for he was unaware of many 
of the trials she had to endure. That you were separated 
from your friend, I knew, of course; but of other troubles I had 
no conception." 

She told him of the restriction of her steps to his park, and of 
Susan's forced departure. He was much shocked. 

" But your father," he asked, in a voice even of emotion,—" I 
have never seen him other than kind to you P" 

" Before you, no. But I did not mean to blame him." 

" I had no idea of this," he said disturbedly ; " I thought you 
had all happiness, — save for a passing moment. And yet — yet, 
Miss Sydney," and his tenderness gave place to an almost 
savage tone — " you can endure all thi3 — anything, rather than 
listen to me ! Great indeed must be your hatred." 

** No," she said soothingly, " not that." 

*• No ! " he replied fiercely, " not that — understand you welL 
But," he added, with bitter irony mixed with his deep rage, " as 
you impute these sufferings to me. Miss Sydney, remember : — 
one word from you — and all is changed. One word — and your 
father's heart is yours again, and to-morrow's sun goes not down 
but youp faithful servant is again with you. That word — ^Mis8 
Sydney,— speak it, I implore you." 
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*' Never ! " she exclaimed faintly, turning to enter the house. 

" Miss Sydney," he daid, arresting her for a moment, and 
speaking in a voice that shook with passion — ** remember ! 
natures like mine do not often change their moods — determina- 
tions like mine do not often miss their object. I have put my 
life upon this thing, and I toill sucoeed I " 

He turned from her. 

" Then must God have mercy on me I " she murmured ; afl» 
scarcely able to sustain herself, she reached the drawing-room, 
and sank upon a chair. 



CHAPTER LIII. 

To thy ownself be true. 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be Mae to any man. 

UanUd. 

And was it come to this P Was a nature formed in somewhat 
of a noble mould, so lost, so ruined, that though he would not 
himself be the author of cruel persecutions, he could yet bear to 
profit by them when exercised by others — and over one he 
thought he loved P It depended. Captain Normanton well knew, 
but on one authoritative word of his, to make General Sydney 
redress almost all the wrongs that had been laid before him, yet 
he could endure to leave Mary under all the distress they occa- 
sioned, and ignobly tell her there was no relief, but by submission 
to his will I 

Oil ! what a path is that of sin I How rapid in its descent 
from ill to worse, from worse to worst I 

*' And in the lowest hell a lower hell 
Still opens to receive * us.' " 

It was but a moment before, that he had been touched by her 
sorrow — ^had felt shocked by the cruelties exercised towards her ; 
but self had entered — he saw how his own cause might be advan- 
taged by them — and all pity — all nobleness had vanished. Nay, 
finding her more than he had been aware of, in his power,--cut 
off from all refuge — ^he had borne even, to that gentle creature, 
to use words of violence and intimidation ! 
. And was he the happier P Eeturning from that scene of 
sorrow to his own magniucent house, was it with a jojful coun- 
tenance reflecting back the sunshine P or with lowering brow, 
and gloomy eyes that were never lifted from the ground? Was 
it with gay pleasure that he entered where luxury reigned in 
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orary quarteiw-whepe the softest carpets lay beneath his feet, 
and softest conches waited to receive himP No I miserable, 
depressed, wretched beyond conception, he sought rest merely 
because, exhausted with the violence of his feelings, he needed 
it. He did not now, indeed, as once before, cower under the 
sense of degradation, for so far deeper was that degradation, that 



are such workers of iniquity P " No-— he had no knowledge — ^he 
knew not what he was become ; his eyes were blinded — not by 
the fabled, gentle bandage of love, but by the hard, tight-drawn 
cords of desperate selfishness, — a selfishness that stifled everr 
Toice but its own within him, and made him revengeful, unfeel- 
ing, ruthless, where most he fancied that he loved. 

He was sitting in gloomy thought when his sister entered, 
gay, and smiling, — equipped for her distant drive. He imme- 
diately got up to hide tne disturbance of his countenance, but 
she had perceived it in an instant. 

" This will never do, Sigismund," she said, kindly ; " I 
cannot have these sad, melancholy looks. Where have you 



He told her ; and she gained from him something of what had 
passed. She was excessively irritated. 

" I have often told you how it would be," she said. " Those 
sweet, gentle creatures are as obstinate— oh, beyond all com- 
putation ! She would have forgotten this foolish boy long ago, 
if she had not thought it proper to be what she would call, con- 
sistent, constant, and so forth ; but having once mounted that fine 
pedestal, she does not know how to descend from it with dignity. 
jBesides, as long as you continue the prostrate slave which you 
are, she thinks she may keep you at the end of her line as long 
as she likes, and when tired of ' playing ' you, either ' land,' or 
let yon loose at her good pleasure. You should, as I have often 
told you, either tell her at once that you have now other views, 
and then leave her to herself awhile, or — far more secure— tell 
General Sydney that you insist on having the marriage on such 
Ik day — and then be married and have done with it. She'd 
never resist if she was told it was to be ; she would see it was 
mevitable, and resign herself, like a sensible girl ---and then she 
would be very happy, instead of wearing herself, and everybody 
else to death, as she does now. Dear, what folly ! as if it signified 
»fter all. Yes ! you may look all sorts of weapons at me, my 
dear Sigismund — and to you, I believe really it does signify, 
otherwise I would not have taken all these pains about it ; — but 
to the generality what is it P A person you like may make you 
happy, certainly, but the chances are frightfully against it ; they 
.generally torment you* as those so near joxa heart only can. 




Have they no knowledge, that they 



beenP 
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Look now at Lady Delrerton ! She was firantic in ber yonilii for 
that Captain Young. Her father wouldn't hear of such non- 
aenae, and she was to marry Lord Delverton. Well, she married 
Lord Del^erton ; and she has told me over and orer again, that 
he was the best husband, and she the happiest wife that ever 
lived. He dies — and she goes and marries that Captain Young 
after all. A more wretched creature does not now exist I She 
still loves him too much to hate him, or leave him, or complain 
of him, but to my certain knowledge he actually beats her, and 
it is my belief that she is surreptitiously dying of it. Now, my 
brother — ^brother dear 1 " and she laid her hand on his shoulder, 
and looked up in his face so encouragingly, " yon shall be Lord 
Delverton, — ^kindest husband — she — Lady Delverton, — happiest 
wife ! — (only you know you must lire to the end) ; ana then 
you'll thank me for all my wise counsel and advice. By the bye, 
I have had to-day an odious letter, saying I must go up to those 
disagreeable lawyers (poor men, the^ are always abused !) to- 
morrow. A long day's cold journey is horrible at this time of 
the year, but it really seems to come on purpose to forward my 
little plans for yon. Now, come with me to town. I will go to 
the Sydneys this evening when I come home, and tell them you 
are going, and that you do not know when you return — for you 
don't, you know and then, even if Mary — I beg your pardon — 
Miss Sydney — ^is not alarmed by the fear that you are tired of 
your chtisse, I am certain the old man will be ; and then he will 
exert himself to put an end to this foolish shilly-shally farce, and 
bring things to a crisis." 

Captain Normanton shuddered at the thought of bringing 
upon MaiT still further suffering, and the remembrance of her 
sweet, sad countenance rose upbraidingly before him; but he 
turned from it, and steeled his heart with the thought that the 
severer the sorrow, the sooner would oome relief— and really his 
own mind seemed bordering on madness. He agreed, therefore, 
though unwillingly; and submitted to being torn away from 
Lorrington for a while. 

" The little change will do you good," she said ; " that poor, 
haggard face! I cannot bear to see it! And if we find after- 
wards that prompt measures will be best— a special license will 
soon arrange tJl that. ' You just put away your little fancies 
about gaining her consent, and so forth, and—" 

** No, Augusta, never ! — ^never without her consent." 

" You goose ! " she exclaimed. 

She might have added, " and self-deceiver ;" for where was the 
moral difference between forcing a lip-consent rejected by all 
the powers of the soul, and acting independently of it? 

*^^owever," she continued, ** if :pou reaUv think a formal 
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consent necessarjr, I'll manage all that beautiftilly for yon. I 
remember a foreigner of my acquamtanoe, who declared he 
would never marry one of his own countrywomen. In a few 
months, lo ! there he was, married ! ' Comment 9a P ' (How was 
ihatP) I asked of one of his friends. 'Ah! on I'a men^ a la 
campagne,' he replied, ' ou on Fa fait si doucement, qu'il ne s'en 
est aper9U qn'apres coup.' (Ah ! they took him into tbe country, 
where they did it so gently, that he did not perceiye it till after 
it was done.) And so your lovely love will find herself married 
isome day, and be very well pleased that it is all over." 
" No," he repeated ; *' never without her consent," 
" Very well, but you're very foolish. Haven't I shown you 
that her pride and nonsense, of truth, and faith, and all that, may 
prevent her doing the thing herself, while she may be infinitely 
obliged at finding it taken completely out of her hands, and 
having this * greatness thrust upon her P ' " 

"Well, you must I suppose, do as yon think best; only — ^no 
force." 

** Force ! Again — ^you goose ! " 

The door opened, and the servant announced " Lord Hurle- 
aton" — a neighbour. 

Captain Normanton had wholly forgotten that he had pro- 
mised to show him some new buildings, and a new road he was 
making, and felt quite in despair at having to walk and talk. 
He took his hat however, and after a httle conversation they 
went out ; but he had not gone ten steps before he excused him- 
self Ibr a moment, and re-entering the drawing-room, said to his 
sister, rather nervously : 

" I had promised Miss SydDcy to see a letter of hers safely 
into the post ; she has a fancy that her servants are not careful, 
and that her letters are lost. I was intending to put it in myself, 
but this unlucky engagement with Hurleston, which had qiiite 
escaped my memory, will keep me far beyond the post-hour. 
"Will you put it in—or at least see it put iayourself, as you pass 
the post-office. Be sure and do it." 

" Very well." And she held out her hand for it, sideways, 
appearing intent on looking for her card-case on the table, for 
she could not turn her guilty face towards her unsuspecting 
brother. 

** Mrs. St. Clair ! " she exclaimed, when she looked at it — 
astonished even out of her trepidation, and turning eyes wide 
open on Captain Normanton ; " did Miss Sydney give this letter 
to yow to put into the post P " 

" She did — ^but not intentionally ; that is, she mentioned about 
her letters not going, and I offered to put one in for her, and 
forced her to trust me with this — inolosure and all." 
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"TnclosnreP" 

" Yes, there is one she gave me to understand for the ion." 

"Well!" And she gave a sigh as much as to saj that 
people were wonderftd ! 

" Yon know she cannot deceive in the least point, and I nw 
ahe made a duty of telling me that." 

" And you make a duty of sending it P " 

" It is scarcely a duty. Having once received it, there ia no 
alternative." 

" My dearest brother ! " she exclaimed almost tremulously, as 
a sudden gush of admiring tenderness came over her, and kissing 
his pale, though flushed cheek. " But now, go ; you are keeping 
him so long waiting." 

She watched him till he was at some distance, thinking what a 
noble, upright creature he was — ^and compared to her he certainly 
was — and half resolving that this horriole affair once over, aha 
would never again engage in anything that required intrigue or 
deceit. Her penitence for the future, however, did not prevent 
her from then seating herself comfortably before the fire, and 
deliberately opening Mary's letter to Mrs. St. Clair. She read 
it quietly, and committed it to the flames; then opened the 
inclosure to her son. 

There have been persons who, after having murdered their 
victims, have had a delicacy as to taking anything they found 
about them; but Lady Davenport would have had no such 
feeling — she had no scruple whatever in taking all the advantage 
that could at any time be derived from any of her deeds, so 
aroused herself very pleasantly by reading the letters ahe so 
shamelessly intercepted. 

None, however, that she bad read before had affected her bo 
much as these. They breathed such a spirit of joy, and of con- 
fidence as to their reaching their destination, that her heart 
smote her almost to sickness — Mr. St. Clair's especially ; and 
had she not cut off her own retreat as it were, by burning his 
mother's, she felt as if she must — cost what it might — ^have 
sealed it up again, and sent it off. 

The consciousness too, that she was now betraying her brother's 
trust as well as Mary's, made her feel most uncomfortable ; and 
hastily committing the words of love and truth to the flames, 
she rung the bell and ordered the carriage round instantly, in 
ati agony lest Captain Normanton should by any accident 
return and ask her for the letter. Yet as she tied the cerUe 
strings of her bonnet under her rounded chin before the glaas^ 
she consoled herself by reflecting that had those letters been 
Bent, her schemes — resting as they did for success chiefly on 
privacy— might have been completely destroyed ; for had Mis 
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Brace diacovered Mary's retreat, ^nd come as of old to visit lier, 
his quick eye would soon have discovered her wrongs, and his 
daring mind have determinately put forth its energy to protect 
her. So by the time she had seated herself comfortably in the 
carriage, and had said, " Stop at the post-office," she was again 
in a state of high self-^atulation and admiration ; and curious 
it was, that she actually, determinately watched the footman's 
hand as he put some letters of hers and her brother's into the 
post, for the felt purpose of being able to say with truth that 
she had seen the letters put safely in," 



CHAPTER LIV. 

Oh God ! I ani so young — so voung ! 

I am not used to tears at night 
Instead of slumber, -^nor prayer 

With shaking lips, andhands outwnmg. 
Thou knowest all my prayings were : 

" I thank Thee Lord ! ior past delight ! ** 

E. B. Babhat Browning, 

Maby had rested herself but a few minutes in the drawing- 
room after her agitating conversation with Captain Normanton, 
before her father's voice was heard calling h^ into th.% breakfast- 
room. 

" Didn't I hear you talking to some one just now P " he said, 
peering at her suspiciously from under his long gray eyebrows. 

She told him it was Captain Kormanton, and why she had 
not asked him in. 

" Pshaw ! nonsense ! As if this wasn't like his own house I " 
" What had he said to her P What had she said to him P " 

Mary represented through the softest medium, something of 
what had passed ; but the fact, which could not be concealed, of 
its all ending in her rejection of him, threw him into transports 
of ra^ge. So furious was he, that it ended at last in his ordering 
her instantly to go to her own room, and not leave it again till 
she was prepared to do what he desired. 

She went ; but she could not think he would leave her there ! 
" His anger would surely pass, and he would send for her, and she 
would go, and with her love strive to soothe and cheer him 
again! He would miss his child — her voice to sing to him, 
lulling him to his mid-day sleep — ^her hand to arrange for his 
feeble head the cushion she had worked for him. No ! he 
would never leave her there ! " 

So she thought ; but hour after hour had passed, and she had 
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listened with beating heart and stilled breath to tyety soatid 
that reached her ear thinking it must be his footstep coming to 
fetch her, but he never came, never sent ; and at length wearied 
out as she sat by the window watching if perchance she could see 
him in the garden, her head rested on the back of her chair, and 
she fell asleep. 

The old man meanwhile was in all states of misery. First he 
would have her down acrain to reproach her ; then he would go 
up to reproach her. Then he would have her down to forgive 
her, then go up to forgive her — anything so as to see her— to be 
with her ; his love gaining strength from his anger, his anger 
from his love. His usual sleep at last overpowered him; but 
the waking up was worse than all. He wanted her to help him 
out of his chair, he wanted her to give him her arm till his 
limbs had got rid of their sleep-stiShess — ^he wanted her for 
this, for that ; and for the first time, perhaps, felt what — ^with- 
out thanks, without praise — she had ever been to him. He 
must have her with him, though only, as he determined, to 
upbraid her with her undutifulness. But he hated the old 
woman who always answered his bell and waited on him, and 
could not bear to send a message up by her ; so he tottered and 
stumbled up-stairs alone, more irritated with her for every totter 
xind stumble. He entered her room, his lips loaded with 
invectives, and was preparing to pour them forth, when his eye 
rested on ker calm pale face as she lay there so peacefully in her 
exhausted sleep, every line of her perfect features lit up by the 
golden light of the declining sun, like some angel surrounded by 
an auriol of glory ! He paused, conscience-stricken ; and not 
daring to invade such heaven-sent slumber, stole away on tiptoe, 
half in guilty fear, half in tenderness, and went down stairs 
again to weep alone, bitterly. 

In this mood of weakness and irritation he was found by 
Lady Davennort on her return from her drive. That day every- 
thing seemea to play into her hands. 

" In tears, my dear General Sydney P " she said compassionately, 
taking his hand. 

Then they flowed all the more, and all the more angrily. 
" Others could feel for him when Mary didn't I " 

And then there came a long recital of his wrongs and miseries; 
all of which Lady Davenport ministered to with an aigre»d<mx 
hand, quite marvellous ! soothing him for the moment by saying 
how very terrible she thought them, but dexterously planting a 
barbed sting where there had been but a thorn before. 

She shook her head and sighed ; and then broke to him con- 
fidentially that she thought her brother had really given the 
thing up at last — wearied of all the trouble, and very moch 
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cooled in liis attachment by the obstinacy of Mary's conduct. 
In fact he was, she said, goin^ to town the next day with her ; 
and it was quite uncertain whether he would again return during 
General Sydney's stay at the Park House. And then she 
dropped — like a fire-drop — a hint, though scarcely spoken, of a 
phantom wife that was likely to appear from somewhere else 
some day, which made the old man completely crazed. He 
swore, he vowed, that if Lady Davenport would only prevent 
that, he would force a consent from nis daughter before the 
week was over ; — ^if she would only make her brother come back, 
all should be as he wished. 

She shook her head again more solemnly than before, and 
said : " She really didn't know now — he had been kept in such 
uncertainty so long — things had been allowed to go on in so 
wearing a manner, she almost feared he did not feel the same 
earnestness that he had done before ; but still for General 
Sydney's sake, as he seemed to wish it so much, she would try 
what she could do, if he too would promise to exert himself." 

She then asked for Mary ; and when he told her — half 
asbamed, yet half proud of himself— that he had ordered her to 
stay in her own room, she was enchanted. The idea had never 
occurred even to her ; and knowing what a dreadful trial it 
would bo to her to be kept away from her father, she really 
hoped great things from it, and determined to encourage him 
in it to the uttermost. So she began to speak against it. 

" Dear General Sydney ! " she exclaimed : " is not that after 
all rather too severe P It will be such an unhappiness to her, 
and to you too, to be separated ; and you must not hurt yourself 
for her misconduct. To be sure, I have heard of such things 
bringing a person sooner to reason than anything ; and I con- 
fess I think our dear Mary is a little headstrong and disobedient, 
to resist all your kindness. So perhaps you are right, — ^yes, 
perhaps you are right, you are always right ! and however painful 
it may be, very soon 1 have no doubt, you will be rewarded for 
your self-denial." 

She then took her leave, still shaking her head, and sighing 
her fears that after all it might be too late to recall her brother. 

When she was gone, General Sydney, in a state of dismay and 
irritation difficult to be exceeded, tottered up again to Mary's 
room, and roughly waking her, commenced a torrent of reproach 
against her for all sorts of things : his poverty, his misery, his 
broken health, his death that was sure to be— and worst of all. 
Captain Norm an ton's probable secession and desertion. 

Spite of fright and grief, the hopes held out of the latter event 
caused Mary's heart to leap with joy — she could not believe that 
Buoh a relief was to be afforded to her ! But when she found it 
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was from Lady Davenport onljr, and not from himself that the 
report came, her heart sank within her a^ain ; and connecting 
it with the new and aggravated threats that her father began 
to pour forth against her, she readily divined her motive for say- 
ing it, and shrank in literal terror from the prospect before her. 

Exhausted by his rage, the old man at length began weeping. 
His wretched child in speechless agony threw herself ao wn 
before him, and clasping his knees, wept too as if her heart 
would break. 

** My father," at length she faltered out ; " oh ! have pity on 
me — have pity on me !" 

" Have pity on you ! when you have none on an old maa like 
me," he exclaimed piteously. ** To leave me to be turned out 
of this house, and all my hopes blighted. Oh I what a corse it 
is to have an obstinate, ungrateful child !" 

Mary in tenderest tones spoke her love, her duty ; and lifted 
up to him such a face of grief and loveliness, that any one less 
blinded by passion must have raised her in his arms and blessed 
her. But he was possessed — quite possessed by the spirit of 
evil ; and tearing himself away from her clingmg grasp with 
a strength he could hardly have been thought to possess, he 
threw her from him, and shutting the door with violence, locked 
and double-locked it as he lefb the room. 

Mary lay where he had thrown her, prostrate in mind and 
body, and stunned with afifright. She felt as if she could never 
speak again, never lift up her head. But after a long time, the 
sound of some one unlocking the door roused her. She rose 
hastilv and went to the window to conceal the dishevelled 
trouble of her appearance, and then the old woman knocked 
and entered, bringing with her some refreshment, sorely needed 
by the imprisoned girl, who had not tasted food since her early 
breakfast. 

" Greneral Sydney desired me to bring this to you here. 
" Thank you." 

And the door was closed, and locked again. 

She was glad to be left alone ; and felt that there was worse 
companionship than solitude,-— so thanked her God. Yet she 
cried till tears seemed spent ; and all night long she got no rest 
for sorrow. 

The next morning when she was just dressed, a carriage 
stopped at the gate ; and soon after, soft steps were heard on 
the stairs, and a soft voice at the door asked if it " might come 
in." And then the key turned softly and Lady Davenport 
appeared. Nor was the concern visible in her countenance 
wholly fictitious. The thought of the locked door ran chilly 
through her» and stirred for a moment her dormant oonscience^ 
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aod the sight of the poor patient girl too moved her almost to 
tears. 

" My dear," she said, ** I am so shocked at this!" And then 
she went on to say, with audacious falsehood, — how surprised 
she had been at finding that it was all about her brother, whose 
attachment she had never even suspected before ; but that she 
found he was determined on succeeding — and General Sydney 
too--and feared she would have a dreadful battle to fight with 
two such determined spirits, her father being reaUy furious 
because she pleaded for her to have her liberty again. 

" And after all," she added, " why should you not, my dear 
Miss Sydney, like my brother?" 

" I am engaged, and attached to another," murmured Mary. 

" Oh ! that young St. Clair ! I had heard of that, but ima- 
gined you would have had too much delicacy and pride to have 
gone on with an attachment which he seems to value so little. 
However," she continued patronizingly, "I know that those 
things do hang about one for a long time sometimes; but a 
sensible, good girl hke you will never let yourself be so led 
away as to follow a person with your love who does not care 
for it." 

Mary felt very indignant, but remained silent. Of what avail 
were words ? 

" Why did you not, my dear little girl," began Lady Daven- 
port again, " at least give me some idea of all this before ? I 
might have warned my poor brother, and have prevented his 
indulging the hopes he seems to have done. And indeed, my 
dear Miss Sydney, I must say, now I know the whole, that 
I think you have acted rather a coquettish and ungenerous 
part. I can now recall a hundred little things — which at the 
moment even struck me, though I forgot them again because 
I had no particular clue to their meaning — but which must have 
immensely encouraged my poor brother. And I must say, that 
in my opinion, when a girl has done that, she acts most dis- 
honourably if she rejects a person; and I think you will feel, 
on a little consideration, that you really have no right — that 
you cannot in short do it. But now I really want you to tell 
me, what you can find to dislike in my brother? Where will 
you meet with one so handsome, so gentlemanlike, ho generous, 
80 kind?" 

" Were he an angel, Lady Davenport, — I am engaged to 
another," fault^red Mary. 

Lady Davenport gave a short, rageful sigh. 

** Very well, my dear, I say no more ; you must have it your 
own way, I suppose, — as long as you can. But I think that 
vhen you really find out what that young sailor is — ^as you 
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must some day— you will repent having for his sake Ill-treated 
—dishonourably treated — one who deserved everything from 
you. And one more little word of warning let me give you. 
Men are not generally very forp^iving ; and feeling, as I do, that 
you will be made — either by your own good sense, or by very 
cruel treatment froiia your father, which he seems determined 
on — ^to yield to his orders in this matter, I do most earnestly 
advise you not to lay up for yourself wretchedness perhaps for 
life, ifow, my dear brother looks upon your conduct as the 
caprice of a young, romantic, little girl ; but if you persist, you 
may lay up in your husband's heart, a resentment which you 
may bitterly rue through many a long and miserable year. 
I am older than you are, my dear, and have seen much of the 
world, and of this kind of thing ; and I do really beseech you, 
for all our sakes, to hasten and undo what may be a blight upon 
us for ever. Now then, nay dear Miss Sydney, I am sure you 
will think better of it. My brother is forced to go to London 
with me to-day for a short time ; but think what a moment of 
joy it would be to him — to us all, if you would let me take you 
down now, and say you were ready to make us all happ^! 
Your poor father too— bowed down with unhappiness as neis 
now — ^think what rapture he would feel ! Your father ! oh ! you 
cannot refuse to make him happy ! " 

And with a pl^ful smile she took Mary's hand, and strove to 
make her rise, fiut Mary gently resisted, and left unanswered 
the winning smile ; for her heart was torn by misery and sunk 
in deep despondency. 

" Well then ! if you will not come— at least — some little 
word?" 

" No, Lady Davenport, you know it cannot be. My promise 
is Mr. St. Clair's, my heart is his. He saved my father's life 
for me,— mine for my father." 

Lady Davenport was silenced for a moment under this mighty 
plea ; but then rallying her courage she said : 

" But these things are got over every day, my dear Miss 
Sydney; and what others can do for mere ambition perhaps 
one would think that one so pious and good as you, woaW 
strive at least to do for a father's sake — one who has poured all 
the love of fiis warm heart on you — his only child." 

Mary buried her face in the sofa, and strove to repress the j 
sobs that shook her whole frame. 

Lady Davenport, really affected though keeping her point 
steadily in view, put her hand kindly on her shoulder, and 
stooping down, laid her cheek against her glossy hair, whisper- 
ing words of sweet soothing and kindness — of courage and 
resolution. But Mary shook her head, though she could sot 
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help returning the pressure of the hand that had taken hers,— • 
touched even hy the semblauce of afiection and yearning for 
kindness from the depths of her loving, unhappy heart. Sho 
roused herself in a few minutes however, and — convulsive sobs 
struggling with every word — said : 

" Speak for me to my dearest father, Lady Davenport. Tell 
him I do not care for imprisonment, but only to see him — only 
to be allowed to make him comfortable — as no one else here 
can — and then to come back to my room again. Plead for me 
that I may do this — beg of him to let me do this." 

"And is there no little — ^very little concession that can be 
made in answer to the permission you wish granted ? — that you 
will think of it — will try at least what you can do P " 

" Oh ! I cannot think of it I oh ! I cannot try. One thought 
of Mr. St. Clair, one remembrance — fills all my heart." 

** My dear Miss Sydney," said Lady Davenport reprovingly, 
'* you should not acknowledge such a thing of any one. Besides, 
I know you very often speak of religion ; and it strikes me that 
if you have, as you have said, often found the efficacy of prayer, 
you should not neglect it now, but ask to be strengthened in 
the path of duty, and not to give foolish way to any feeling of 
this kind." 

"Oh! have I not prayed — ^have I not prayed?" she ex- 
claimed ; adding, as a soft, sad, quivering smile played a moment 
on her lip, " I may say in the words of another : 

" ' The more I pray— the more I love ; 
It is no ain~for God is on our side.' " 

"Very well," said Lady Davenport, ofifended beyond measure, 
" I can say no more. I only fear that you may repent your 
want of feeling when your poor father is laid perhaps in his 
hastened grave, and when you find that he, for whom you have 
sacrificed duty and everything, is wholly unworthy of jou— 
not to say wholly indifferent." 



She went down stairs, and reported her want of success ; but 
taking General Sydney apart, she encouraged him in the con- 
tinuance of the plan he had adopted, auguring the best possible 
result from it. The wretched old man promised that he would 
follow her advice ; and the brother and sister then, with tempers 
and hearts irritated and depressed, set out on their cold, dreary 
journey to London. 



" Sigismund dear," said Lady Davenport, after they had - 
driven some miles in gloomy silence, " don't stay in town — not 
ft day ; go to your cousin's in — • I know you must just go to 
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that horrid Admiralty, but do not stay a moment longer than 
you need. If you were to meet that Mr. Bruce, all might be 
ruined. He would find out her retreat — ^for you are too open 
to conceal anything — and then he would bombard the house 
down to get her away if he chose it. And that mother would 
be coming— and we should have all our work over again, or 
have to give up all for ever ; and really I almost wish you could 
decide to do that at once, and not wear yourself to aeath,-^o 
thin and pale as you are !" 

" Never ! Augusta I " he exclaimed vehemently. " I told you 
at Hastings, that if I did not put all my energies into St. Clair's 
cause, I must in my own. I have done so — ^wiU do so-— till I 
succeed — or — ^perish ! *' 

Lady Davenport turned away, that he might not see the 
spasm of agony that she felt cross her countenance. 



CHAPTER LV. 

Thou art the sanctuary 

Of the regenerate ; 
The hope, the comforter, the strength^ 

Of the disconsolate. 
Enshrined within Thy presence, let me see 
Thee only, and forget my misery. 

2%e Dove on the Cross. 

> It is impossible to describe the state of excitement that Gene- 
neral Sydney was in when the carriage drove off and he was 
left alone. Captain Normanton, actudly gone, fiUed him with 
fear and rage. He mounted once more to Mary's room. The 
door was unlocked (Lady Davenport had not borne to lock it), 
so he entered without any warning to her. She was standing by 
the open window that the air might refresh her burning eyes and 
cheeks ; and was with accustomed love, though scarcely aware 
of what she was doing, trimming and training her passion-flower, 
converted into an evergreen by the warm temperature of her 
room. She turned on hearing him approach, out terror re« 
pressed the impulse that would have made her rush into his 
arms ; and with trembling affright she awaited and had to endure 
the outpouring of his rage, his reproaches, and threats. Happily, 
however, her head was so confused, and his voice so indistinct 
and husky with rage, that little more than the bitter unkindness 
of the whole reached her ear. And then he wept and bemoaned 
himself, till she felt her heart torn with anguish^ telling her that 
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tliat was the last time she would ever see him, and that if I10 
died his blood would be upon her head. 

She really felt going distracted — ^mad! The agony of her 
soul was so great that she doubted whether she could be right — 
whether God was not by these intense sufferings showing her 
that the path she was in was not the straight and narrow one — 
forcing her to adopt the other, and to sacrifice her peace, her 
happiness, her truth, and — she felt her life, to her father's 
wishes. 

Por a moment her very existence seemed to reel under the 
frightful torture of that thought, and she stood there rigid, im- 
movable—every nerve and muscle strung to agony, every vein, 
and artery swelled to bursting — while her father poured into her 
nnhearing ears fresh torrents of upbraidings, even of curses. A 
torpor almost of inanity at last came to her relief, and her 
muscles relaxed, and her heart began a heavy toUing beat. Her 
mind wandered in vacancy, while her hand unconsciously pur* 
sued its late loving task, and moved and played among theleavee 
of her cherished plant. 

In an instant her father had recognized it. He sprang upon 
it like a tiger, tore it up by the roots, broke it to pieces, and 
furiously threw it from tne window. 

Mary covered her facp with her hands, but no word, no sigh, 
no sound escaped her. Her heart seemed dead. The old man, 
seemingly ashamed of the paltry vengeance of his act, turned to 
steal away — muttering as he went that she would " never see 
him again — never see bim again." 

The door was locked upon her once more ; and at length from 
very weakness her hands fell from her face. She looked around, 
scarce knowing where she was, till her eye falling on the de- 
spoiled flower-pot, the whole tide of feeling rushed back upoa 
her. Yet not the same as had nearly proved fatal to her a few 
minutes before ; the doubt — that deadly doubt — ^had passed ; and 
as she gathered up the few torn leaves of her plant that lay about 
the window-sill, her tears were almost childhood's tears, so pure, 
BO innocent, so natural, so relieving ! 

Her mind was now calm again, her sense of duty clear ; and a 
firm reliance on her God sent peace anew into her heart. She 
felt that she must be delivered— that God would surely in Hia 
good time effect her escape from all her troubles. 

She had now at least one bright point of animating hope— 
her letter was gone ! Even now perhaps Mrs. St. Clair had re- 
ceived it ; and though she dreaded that her answer might be 
intercepted, still she would know where she was, and let Mr. 
Bruce know, and she felt sure that were he in the country still- 
it would not be long before he sought her out. What she hoped 
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from his coming she ooiild hardly have said-, but slie felt tliat it 
would be comfort — ^rescue ! 

The thought of her father was terrible to her ; — a maze, a 
mystery, a horrid dream ! Where was that lore that had seemed 
his very being P Where that honour that had been as himself— 
and those often pious feelings that had seemed to speak a heart 
renewing under the cultivating hand of GodP All goneP was it 
possible that they were aU goue-^that he was indeed what his 
words — ^his acts bespoke P 

Or was it — ^her thoughts sometimes whispered, though horror 
crept upon her as they did so — that his mind was wandering, his 
senses turned astray P She hoped—- yet dreaded that it might be 
so. But oh ! fearful refuge ! when nrom guilt for what we love, 
we have to turn to madness I 

Her mind was sorely troubled afi the same thoughts went 
round and round in her mind ; and doubts, chased for a moment* 
recurred again and again. She seated herself in her warm place, 
and felt the glow of the fire revive her. She remained long 
inactive, pondering painfully over many things, and shedding 
many innocent tears over the destruction of the plant she had 
loved so much— whose memory was blended with the happiest 
hours she had passed in life. At last to divert her thoughts she 
took down a book from the little bookcase. She looked at the 
title ; it was ** Le mie Prigioni." (My Prisons.) 

" And I am now a prisoner ! " she thought mournfully. Yet 
as she looked around at her apartment, bright, cheerful, commo- 
dious, how different she felt it was from the " duro carcere " 
(hard captivity) which the persecuted and excellent man, whose 
work she held in her hand, had had for so many mortal years to 
endure, — though again she felt how far more bitter the suffering 
which comes from those we love, than any which an enemy can 
bring upon us. She put back the saddening volume, and took 
one down containing his poems, many of them so beautiful I and 
her heart thrilled as she read the words : 

" D' uopo ho d*amarti, e d' iiopo ho che tu m* ami, 
tu che per amar mi desti im cuore."* 

(Need have I to love Thee, and need have I that 

Thoa shouldst love me, 
Thou ! who, that I might love, gave me a heart.) 

" Yes ! " she exclaimed ; " need indeed have I to love Thee, 
my God ! — ^need, sorest need, that Thou shouldest love me I " 

And then the thought of her God overflowed her spirit, and all 
seemed welcome that His " heart of love " could permit to fall 
upoa ker. She zemembered our Lord's words : " As the Father 
* ^vio Pellioo. 
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hatli lored me, so hare I loved you." "As the Father ; — ^with what 
infinite love ! so have I loved — loved my people." How then 
could she doubt, or tremble P — how fear, or despond P Her heart 
rose on the holy thought, till she seemed almost to mingle with 
the innumerable multitude around the throne, and join their 
songs of gladness, and have their joyous praise upon her lips. 
Then she was happy ! so great is the relief — almost as of a soul 
delivered from tne bodv — to exchange the distracting griefs of 
life, for that pure, calm, holy, golden presence of our God ! 

Yes ! '* the kingdom of God is within us ; " and we are happy 
if, "when looking to the altars of our hearts, we find them ever 
lighted with undying incense to Him who dwelleth there, — 
making the once dark place full of light and happiness 1 " 



The appearance of the old woman recalled Mary again to a 
sense of her present troubles ; but she descended into them now 
with a more tranquil spirit than before. The " deep rest of Gt)d's 
eternity " had entered into her soul. 

It was now however, literally " bread of affliction, and water 
of affliction," that she had to partake of 5 and even her old at- 
tendant, harsh as she was, seemed half-ashamed of her cruel 
mission, for she stated that she was sorry, but that it was General 
Sydney's orders, and " he would hear no reason about it." 

The poor girl took it, and gladly — for it was the first food she 
had had that day. Now that she felt convinced that it was 
aberration of mind in her father which made him act as he did, 
much of the pain which his conduct had given her was gone ; but 
at the same time she felt her tenderness towards him revive a 
hundred-fold, and such love came gushing from her heart as 
made it real agony to be kept away from him. She thought of 
him at his lonely, wretched meal, and felt how little would avail 
that could be spread before him, if she were away ; and her 
heart swelled to suffocation, and she could hardly swallow the 
dry morsel that was all he had spared to her. She rose, and 
walked about to chase the thought of him from her mind, or 
rather to turn her wretched thoughts into earnest prayers, that 
her heavenly Father would recall his wandering mind from its 
aberrations, and shower fresh blessings upon him. 

A low knock came at the door; and a whispered "Miss 
Sydney," was heard. 

" Yes," said Mary, in hope and alarm, though of what she 
knew not — as she recognized the voice of her younger attendant. 

" I only — while master 's at dinner — come to say that I've got 
TOUT plant that fell out of the window, quite safe, though it's all 
uoken." ' ^ 
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"Oh, Lucy, have youP" exclaimed Mary — the Buddea* 
chokino: tears springing to her eyes. " How good of you ! how 
kind ! Bleep it, j^ood girl — keep it for me, where no one will see 
it. Water it — take care of it, and I'll never forget it — no I not 
all my life." 

** Oh ! it's nothing. Miss Sydney ; only I knew that you were 
choice of it, and thought you'd like to know as 'twas safe. But 
now, I daren't stay, ma'am j if they found me here, they'd turn 
me away in a minute." 

" Oh I go then, but thank you again and again," exclaimed 
Mary, — " so very, very much ! " And the soft, cautious tread 
of the kind girl was heard descending the stairs again. 

How melted was Mary's heart ! That God should think even 
of this for her ! " It requires great love to think of little things," 
but whose love is like God's P What human friend would think 
of one thousandth part of the small mercies and momentary 
pleasures with which one ordinary day abounds P Yet God thinlu 
of them — for nothing that is large enough to interest us is too 
insignificant for His wonderful love to provide for. ** Nothing 
is too great for His power — nothing too small for His love." 
And when, as will happen, we obtain not at times the things that 
we wish — that we ask for — is it not solely because He sees that 
we are ignorant of what is for our chief good, and knows that 
" there is sometimes a.better way of hearing our requests^ than 
that of granting them P " 



Whbn Lady Davenport was going to town she had asked 
General Sydney if there was anything she could do for him. 

*' Nothing, but to take charge of a small parcel for his banker ; 
a power of attorney," he said, to sell a small rag of property 
that still remained to him." 

Lady Davenport took charge of it ; and as hers was the same 
banker, and she had business with him, she went a few days 
after her arrival in town, and delivered it herself— repeating as 
she gave it into his hands, the words General Sydney nad used. 

"Ilag of property!" exclaimed the banker laughing, "why 
Ve has thousands and thousands I a man of very oonsiderable 

^.une indeed, though not in land. But I think he is gone mad 
' "* "^ded, People Bometimesy old people espeoudly^ 




K)n a castj 
of the die. ^ 

King Richard lit. 
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fret a monomania this way, — ^fancy they are rained and are 
going to starve, when they are rolling in wealth. He had losses 
in some foreign funds some time ago ; and then his house 
taking fire I think must have overset his mind. Well ! his heir 
will iind himself a ' millionnaire/ that is all." 

Lady Davenport sat petrified — ^not with pleasure, but with 
apprehension. How thankful she was that she had prevented 
her brother from staying in town !— he might have come with 
lier there, and learnt what she now determined sedulously to keep 
from him. 

The additional wealth she was not one to despise ; but her 
fear was, that should her brother become aware that poverty 
would not be Mary's portion in after-times, one of his great 
excuses for persisting in his suit would be done away with, and 
she thought it possible that, in a fit of " chivalrous absurdity," 
he might inform Mary of what he had discovered, and abandon 
his suit. 

But alas ! she need not have been afraid. Time was — a more 
blessed time for him — when without a moment's hesitation he 
would have done so— when he could not have done otherwise. 
But now his nature was sorely changed. Mary's wealth indeed 
he would not still have given a moment's thought to ; but he 
was now so completely a slave to his own selfish purposes, that 
the efibrt of emancipating her would have been far too great— 
the thought far too generous for him to have attained to, and he 
might have stooped to have kept up a fraud, as he had to accept 
the help of cruelty. 

This however she did not think ; she knew not how much she 
herself had lowered the tone of his mind, and fostered that 
selfishness which had ever been the bane of his character. Siio 
was in an agony therefore to return and bring the matter to a 
close, before any discovery could be made. 

But how would even 'she have been startled, had she known 
that Captain Normanton was at that moment in possession of a 
far guiltier secret even than her own. 

At the Admiralty he had met Captdn Seymour. He was but 
slightly acquainted with him ; but with that infatuation which 
sometimes, spite of ourselves, makes us rush on that which we 
feel may make us miserable, he went and talked to him — talked 
with desperate wilfulness of Mr. St. Clair, and even— as if he 
wished to pluck destruction upon his own head— of the afiair in 
Spain. 

Captain Seymour spoke his thorough belief in Mr. S t. Clair's 
perfect honour, giving him the highest character in every 
respect, and speaking in unmeasured terms of the dishononrable 
conduct of Mr. San grove throughout the whole affair. 
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The ttunultm Captam Normanton's mind was beyond deecrip- 

tion. He could not resist the conyiction of the truth, and the 
only line of honour lay clear before him ; he knew it—yet felt it 
impossible to follow it. With such a desperation had he set, as 
he nad said, his life upon the thing, that, braying honour, con- 
science, mercy, he madly rushed on. No longer blinded, he 
knew himself the wretch he was ;^felt his infinite degradation, 
but could not struggle against it. Like one in the oppressire 
yisions of the night, ne seemed to have no power of exertion— 
like one buried auye beneath rocks and ruins, he felt the crashing 
weight yet could not raise an arm to throw it off. One prayer 
might haye ayailed ; but he used it not,-^knew not its preciousy 
mighty potency :— 

" We kneel, how weak ! we rise, how fall of power ! " 

Lady Dayenport's business kept her still in town some days, 
but those days seemed interminable to her. She profited by 
them howeyer to get a special license, and to haye a handsome, 
but plain and appropriate wedding dress made for Mary ; for 
she felt sure that separation from her father would completely 
haye subdued her spirit. She wrote daily to General Svoney to 
enforce it, and he assured her daily that it was enforced. 

And enforced it was, almost to the destruction of both father 
and child. Continually did Mary ask wi|Ji deepest anxiety 
about her father ; and continually was she told by her callous 
attendant, that he seemed weakenmg eyery hour. 

** Indeed, Miss Sydney," added the old woman one day ; *' I 
don't think master will hold out much longer. The doctor says 
he can make nothing of him ; his appetite is quite entirely gone, 
and he gets no rest of nights. I must ^ay, without offence I 
hope, that if eyer young kdy brought her father's gray hairs 
with sorrow to the graye, it is you. What your heart is made 
of J can't think I I'm sure I'd as lief shoot him through the 
head at once, poor old gentleman! and put him out of his 
misery." 

Mary, half dead at hearing these things, implored the old 
woman, '* for the loye of God to obtain permission for her to go, 
if only for one moment, to her father." 

" Lideed Miss Sydney I can't do any such a thing, unless 
I'm to tell him thatyou're going to be a dutiful young lady, and 
do as he desires. He's strickly forbid me eyen to mention your 
name to him, and it's as much as my place is worth to do it." 

" Then let me go without your speaking ; — I'll take all the 
blame," urged the poor girl. " He'll not be angry. He wants 
me — nothing but cruelty keeps us apart. Oh ! my dear father I 
my father I " And struggling sobs rent her yery heart. 
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It'i nobody's cruelty but youp own, that I must wy," 
observed the obdurate woman) who carried well out the task 
that had been enjoined her ; " and I'm sure there's not another 
young lady in England as wouldn't be proud to marry the 
Captain, so good a gentleman as he is, and with his great house 
and all. It's nothing but sheer obstinacy ; I'm as sure as I'm 
alive, it's nothing but sheer perverseness." 

" Oh I it is not — it is not," exclaimed the poor girl. "If I 
eould only see my father once again, he would forgive me, and 
let me stay with him. Oh ! if ever you loved anything in life, 
help me to see him." And she threw herself on her knees before 
the old woman, and seized her gown with convulsive grasp as 
she was turning to leave the room. 

The muscles of that hard, colourless face quivered for a 
moment ; but composing them again before she turned round, 
she said : 

" Miss Sydney, it's very unbecoming for you to kneel to such 
as me, I hope I know my place and don't wish to presume. I 
only speak my mind, without offence I hope, that you mayn't 
bring a parent's blood upon your head." 

Mary could endure no more, she sprang up, and rushed to 
the door hoping to find it unlocked ; but the wary woman had 
locked it as she entered, though more from natural caution than 
from any idea of an attempted escape. She regarded with a 
malicious smile the baffled girl, who completely overcome, had 
thrown herself back overpowered in her chair ; then secretly 
drawing forth the key, she was out of the room in a moment, 
and the door secured hopelessly again. 

Who oan conceive wnat that poor girl's feelings were ! At 
times she thought she must yield to her father's will — so terrible 
were her sufferings on his account ; then the thought of Mr. 
St. Clair, and the agony he would have so guiltlessly to endure 
— and the remembrance of her own vows on which he relied so 
trustingly— prevented her. 

Tor herself she seemed scarcely able to have a choice, so per- 
fectly miserable was she every way ; but whenever she cast her 
cause before God, and implored His righteous guidance, she felt 
strengthened in the decision not to be false to him who had 
deserved such truth from her. And when she thought tran- 
quilly of her father too, she felt convinced she was pursuing the 
best course for his ultimate happiness, for that that was much 
more likely to be secured by drawing him again within the 
home of the St, Clairs, than by throwing him with Captain 
Normanton who always terrified him, and with Lady Davenport, 
who, though she fiattered, yet alwajs made him feel the galling 
weight of her powerful will. 
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Da^ after day, hour after hour, did she live in the hope that 
Mr. Bruce would come ; though how she was to communicate 
with him she never thought. But he did not come ; and her 
brain grew dizzy, and her senses nearly failed her. She looked 
constantly, but in vain, from the window to see if any soul 
passed to whom she could call for help — ^but the walk in the 
park only went from their house to Lorrington, and the part of 
the grounds she looked upon was wild and unfrequented. 

Another dreadful night passed, after her futile attempt at 
escape, — sleepless and miserable. As she was pacing her room 
the next morning, she heard the two servants talking together 
on the landing near her door — so loud it almost seemed done 
purposely. 

" All night long," — it was the old woman who was speaking — 
have I been up and down with him ; and if it wasn't for my 
high pay, I wouldn't stay here another day. I've no patience 
with him ! If he can't sleep himself, why must he keep other 
folks awake. Call — call — without end. However he's wearing 
away, and he'll be quite gone soon. Every morning when I get 
up, I think there'll be one less of us before night, — that I cer- 
tainly do." 

" Dear ! Mrs. Winslaw, you don't say so I" said the younger 
maid, in a voice of fear and compassion. 

•* I do though ; — only that they say that people's being cross 
shows they've got some time yet. However I don't think that; 
and anyhow I don't mean to keep waiting on him as I have 
done up to the present. If he's so cross, he may be cross by 
himself." 

Mary stood rooted to the spot. Her father, in the decre- 
pitude of his age and understanding to be left to the sole charge 
of this woman! Horror seized her. Escape she determined 
on — escape to bim — by some means or other. She sought in 
vain how it could be effected ; the window was too high for her 
to descend without risk, besides which, her father lived in 
the room below, and the old woman generally with him, and she 
might be stopped before she could get to him. 

There was, beyond her room, a large closet filled with ward- 
robes, &c., and lighted by a window in the roof, which sloped 
there. In this closet there was another door, but it had been 
locked ever since she had been 'there. This door she now deter- 
mined to endeavour to force open, as the passage which ran by 
it was seldom used, and any noise made there would not be 
80 readily heard as at the other on the stairs. With great 
exertion therefore, she moved away a chest of drawers which 
stood against it, and tried everv means to force open the lock, 
but all ia rain and in despair she was about to move back the 
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drawers to tbeir place that her futile attempt inip:ht not be 
discoYered, when seeing them standing just under the slanting 
window, a new hope suggested itself — she would endeavour to 
get out by that. It was high up ; but she thought that if she 
placed a table on the drawers, and a chair on that, she might be 
able to reach it. She piled up the furniture therefore; and 
then by that unstable footing she succeeded in getting her head 
and arms out of the window, which opened by a cord. When 
she looked out, she found that the roof had no sort of parapet. 
She woidd not be deterred however ; and with desperate exer- 
tion she raised herself, and got out. Her brain turned dizzy 
when on the roof, which was covered with half-melted ice, and 
frightfully slippery ; but at a few yards* distance there was a 
parapet, and within it a projecting window ; and to that she 
determined, if possible, to make her way. Dangerous as it was, 
it was her only chance ; the slope was not very rapid, and she 
thought it possible she might do it. She stayed for some mi- 
nutes before she could summon courage to go on ; but at last 
she quitted her hold of the window-frame, when the tile she 
had grasped in its stead gave way in her hand — she slipped — 
and fell from the roof in an instant. 

Oh ! the terrors of a fall ! Mid air ! nothing to grasp — ^nothing 
to hold ! A horrible dream of agony ! 

By one of those apparently slight circumstances which the 



struction. Some evergreens, — ^yew, laurels, &c., had been 
planted on that side of the house when it was built ; but though 
not high, they had grown so thick that it was thought they 
tended to make it damp at that part, and they had been con- 
demned, and were to have been cut down the last autumn. But 
Lady Davenport had reprieved them as long as possible, be- 
cause they were some whose planting she remembered her 
father had taken particular pleasure in superintending — so there 
they still remained; and thus the affection of one daughter 
saved the life of another a million times more devoted. Let it 
not be said it was chance ! 

" The merest seeming trifle is ordered as the morning light. 
And He that rideth on the hurricane is pilot of the bubble 
on the breaker." 

These shrubs broke Mary's fall — the thick branches of the 
yew sustaining her for a few moments, then gradually bending 
beneath her weight till she fell from them to the ground. She 
lay there for some time, stunned and terrified. But the cold of 
that shaded part, where the last night's frost lay still in all its 
sparkling beauty on the hard ground, was so great, especially 




however, was she saved from de- 
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to her imcoTared head, that it roused her» and abe felt the 

necessity of exerting herself to find shelter. 

Her heart was very full of thankfulness because of her de- 
liverance ; and she asked implpringly that she might be allowed 
to succeed, and see her father, and find him kind and loving. 
She made her way to a side-door, and entering softly, stood in 
the shadow of the passage Just opposite the drawing-room door. 
It was open, and she beard voices in it. One was that of the 
old woman, the other her father's. Oh ! how it fell upon her 
ear, as a strain of the olden time, — so long did it seem ainoe 
she had heard it I And yet it was not the same, but weak, and 
childishly piteous. She was scarcely able to prevent herself 
from rushing to him at once when she caught sight of his 
stooping emaciated figure ; but she feared the old woman, aod 
restrained herself till she thought she would be ^one. 

*' Will you please to take it, sir?" she heard her say. " The 
doctor says you must take it, and here you stay looking at it as 
if vou were a real baby." 

!rhe old man muttered something, looking up upbraidingly 
into that parched face. 

" Take after it !" she replied. ** Why what would you have? 
There's some water, that's quite enough. Come ! I can't stay 
here all day." 

Still he looked ruefully at the nauseous potion, and shuddered 
as she stirred it round and round. 

"Will — you — take itP" she exclaimed, pushing him at last 
rudely on the shoulder, almost with a little shake. 

The old man turned round in anger, and yet in fear, while the 
tears ran down his hollow cheeks. Marv's indignation was too 
great, and forgetting all else she sprang jforward towards him. 

" Oh ! my darling, my darling ! ' he exclaimed, stretching his 
arms out wildly to her, and bursting into hysterical cries. 

In a moment she was before him, kneeling, her arms thrown 
round him, her head resting on his breast ; while his arms were 
around her neck, — and showers of tears and kisses covered her 
brow and dishevelled hair. 

The old woman could not believe her senses. 

" How could it have come to pass ?" and ** What would my 
lady say P" 

"Wholly disregardful of her, the father and child continued 
their fond embraces — ^murmuring broken words of a love that 
no words could speak, and feeling in that moment of reunion a 
compensation for all their griefs. 

" You will let me stay with you, my father P " at length whis- 
pered Mary in a faltering voice, — " you will let me stay with 
you,~and not let me be sent from you again P" And he w«4i 
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beginniflfsr to say that she ehotild neyer leave him,— never let 
bim be ill-used again but take care of him for ever, wheu the 
old woman interrupted him, saying that it was by his own 
orders tikat Mary was locked up in her room,— that she had no 
interest in doing so ; and reminding him that he had said she 
was " an obstinate, ungrateful daughter, and should never come 
down till she had returned to her duty, and was willing to marry 
Captain Normanton." 

She would have gone on had not her words brought all his 
supposed wrongs — banished for the moment by Mary's gentle 
presence— back upon (General Sydney's memory — ^mingled with 
"^he hope that Mary's appearance there was the sign of her 
having relented as to her decision. His kisses suddenly ceased, 
and he drew back a little from the clasp of her loving arms, as 
he said, half-doubtingly : 

*' But you are going to be a good girl now, Mary, and not 
going to break my heart, and kill me as you've been doing P Eh P " 

Mary sought to turn his thoughts, and pressed her auivering 
lios to his cheek as she murmured fresn words of love and 
happiness. But the old man was now roused, and all his 
thoughts were turned with renewed strength into the old, selfish 
channel. 

" Ah ! kisses are all very well," he exclaimed, " but they 
won't do for everything ; — tney won't pay for disobedience and 
wilfulness. But you'll be a good girl now, I know, and not vex 
your father any more." 

Still she made no reply — how could she P and her hope again 
turning to fear, she strove to linger out yet the dear moments of 
troubled pleasure that were hers in being with him. 

" Dearest father," she said at length, lovingly, " let us talk of 
yourself now ; and you will let me sit by you, and read to you, 
and walk with you — " 

" Don't go on talking so," he exclaimed, his sharp tone re- 
turning, and the angry twinkle of his eye ; " but tell me at once, 
whether you will do as I desire or not. I'm not going to be 
played the fool with. Will you do as I desire you, and marry 
this excellent man, or are you as obstinate and evil-minded as 
ever?" 

" My father ! " she faltered out, " my father ! think what it is 
you ask of me. For life — think I for life to be with one I can- 
not love, and to be separated from him I love. Think how he 
saved our lives when we were so near perishing. And you let 
it go on, dear father, — living together — being always together 1 
Oh ! you could not part us now ; you could not — could not-;^ 
could not part us now I" And her head dropped heavily on his 
breast agam. 
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" I — I don't know what— what you are talking^ abont," said 
the old man troubled and confused ; ** only you mu9t mind what 
I say — I will have it — I will have it — " 

Tne door-bell rang ; all of them started. The old woman 
having answered it, came back with a triumphant air. 

" Lady Davenport's compliments, and she had called in her 
way home to asK how General and Miss Sydney were, and if 
agreeable she would be with them in an hour's time." 

" Certainly — certainly," said General Sydney, trembling from 
head to foot, yet half relieved at thinking that she was come 
back to take part of the responsibility of his acts off his hands. 

" Now, Mary," he continued, quivering with ra^e and fear, 
"you answer me directly, and say you will do what I desire. 
If you don't, you go back to your room, and never see me 
again." 

She seemed incapable of speaking. The old woman came 
near as if to take her from him. 

" Yes— jes," he exclaimed, " take her away — ^take her away, 
she is a wicked girl— a wicked girl." 

But when Mary felt the woman trying to take her away, her 
weakened muscles seemed endowed with renewed strength, and 
she clasped her hands round her father with frantic forc^. But 
when separated from him at last by their united efforts, and 
the old woman bore her off — overcome by the intolerable agony 
of her feelings, she fainted, and in that state was carried up- 
stairs. 

The woman laid her on her bed, and administering a restora- 
tive, watched her till she seemed somewhat recovered ; when 
observing the state of confusion of the furniture in the little 
closet, she went to see what could be the matter. In an instant 
the mode of escape was made clear to her. She stood petrified 
with horror ! Then sitting down in a chair, she covered her face 
with her apron, and burst into a flood of tears. 

She could now account for the earth-stains and streaks of 

freen and brown she had observed upon the poor girl's dress and 
ands, and that dark livid bruise upon her temple — she had 
fallen from the roof— that tender, delicate girl ! She turned sick 
at the bare thought ; and something of an idea of what the feel- 
ings must have been which made her dare such a risk, gleamed 
dimly on her mind. And it was to get to her father, not to fly 
from him ! Again her tears flowed as she thought of that, and 
as the agonized countenance of the poor girl rose reproachingly 
before her. • For the first time she seemed to feel what a cruel 
part was being acted. Mary's words to her father, too, had told 
ner what had been kept sedulously from her by I^dy Davenport 
when she had put her into her partial conflclence and secured 
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ber interest in ber plans: — namely, tbat tbere was another, and a 
beloved lover, who was to be abandoned and lost, if Captain 
Normantonjef'as to succeed ; and dry and hard as her nature had 
seemed, there was still enough of the woman's heart left within 
her to make her feel what such a sacrifice must be. 

She replaced the furniture with trembling hands, and having 
hy a furtive glance, ascertained that Mary was quite conscious 
again, she stole away lest her unwonted meltings should be 
observed, and reluctantly, and with scarcely a sound, locked the 
door again after her. 



CHAPTEH LVII. 

Hear me, my God ! in my eztremest need ; 
I send my soul to Thee in passionate prayer. 
Before the footstool of Thy heavenly throne. 

Schiller. 

Maet sat up in her bed, but felt quite bewildered. The great 
bodily exertion she had used in getting out of the window — the 
terror as well as hurts and bruises of her fall — the agony at the 
sight of her father's misery — and, not least, — ^his sending her from 
him again, altogether seemed more than her nature could endure. 
She looked piteously around her as if to ask for help where 
there was none, and overcome by the anguish of her desolation, 
she moaned forth : " No one to speaK for me ! — no one to 
help me ! " 

She shuddered; then rising hurriedly, and falling on her 
knees, prayed long and agonizedly, and with hands strained 
together seemed wrestling with God, for strength, and wisdom, 
and guidance. When she rose, it was as if her mind was clear 
and decided. She seemed to have taken some determinate reso- 
lution, though she was pale as death, and shook as with the 
palsy. She got to her chair — though forced to stay herself by 
everything she passed, so weak she was ; and strove to get 
warmth in her, and to still her shaking hands and trembling 
lips, through which the cold breath seemed to come like an ice- 
blast. 



A gentle knock, — a gentle turning of the key, and Lady Daven- 
port all at once appeared, armed with smiles and winning sweet- 
ness. But all her affectations were scattered in a moment, at the 
sight of Mary's deathly countenance. 

*< My dear child ! " she exclaimed, hastening to heri ''you are 
not well." 
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Mary shook her bead, bat her lips refused a sotiiid. Lady 
DaTeoport was really shocked and terrified at her appearance, 
and felt that matters must be brought speedily to a close, or it 
might be a fatal one for her ; and she determined to use all her 
powers once more, to induce her to yield to their wishes,— still 
trying; to convince herself that then all would be well. 

" I know what this is, my dear/' she said, soothingly, holdinpf 
Mary's hands between her own to try and restore some warmth 
to them ; " your father has told me of your baring gone down 
to him, and I do not wonder at your feeling so much at his 
having sent you from him again. I am so sorry ! — ^but I felt 
sure how it would be. He will kill himself rather than give 
way, he is so determined that you should escape the fate yoa 
wish to plunge yourself inta My dear Mary—- 1 must call yon 
so," and she put her arm round ner, and drew her tenderly to 
rest her head upon her shoulder-^(8he had scarce power to resist) 
— you will obey and please him ; you will give new life to us all, 
and change this sad state of things into happiness and joy. Tell 
me — ^whisper to me that you will, and in a moment your father 
will hold you to his heart again as his own dear child." 

Mary with an efibrt disengaged herself from her, and leaning 
on the arm of the chair, buried her face in her hands. 

" My dear love," continued Lady Davenport, scarcely able to 
restrain her impatience, yet still speaking in the gentlest tone, 
"put an end, I beseech you, to all this cruel delay, and prove 
yourself still the sweet amiable creature we have always thought 
vou. Let me — ^let me tell your father you are willing to please 
him." She waited some moments, then playfully added: 
"Well then, I shall take your silence for consent." She paused — 
and Mary was still silent. 

Lady Davenport's heart actually ceased beating, so ecstatic 
was her delight — and so sudden seemed the relief at last from 
all her anxieties. 

" My dearest child 1" she exclaimed, rising and throwing her 
arms again round the miserable girl ; " my dearest child ! Now 
you are indeed the sweetest, and best of children. And now your 
father will come and bless his darling once more." 

And kissing her with real affection, she went to the door, 
intending to call General Sydney; biit she suddenly turned 
back — for she dreaded leavmg Mary time for thought — and 
seating herself again by her side, said : 

" But now, before I go for him, my dear love, let us finish all 
arrangements. Prolonged intercourse under existing circum- 
stances can, you will feel, only be painful and embarrassing ; so 
I ask you, as a great favour — let the — event take place as soon 
possible— -directly--© ven — ^why not— to-day P" 
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Mary still kept her face hid in her hands. 

" Delay," continued Lady Davenport, " can, as I said, hut 
prolong suffering ; and if you were to see my poor brother, I am 
sure you would feel what he has suffered, — ^health — spirits— life 
almost — ^gone. Your father too-^yourself ! — Come, come ! you 
will be a good dear girl in this too, and then we shall all begin 
to breathe and recover ourselves a little. Everything you 
know can be ready in an hour or two ; and it«can take place all 
so quietly in the dtawing-room, no fuss, no—" 
Here P " gasped Mary. 

" It would be much quieter here, my dear. So all is no^v 
settled, and I will go and tell the good news to your father, and 
to my dear, poor, desponding brother, and then come back — and 
the toilet will soon be accomplished." 

And gailjr rising, she descended to inform General Sydney, 
and took him up crying with delight, to Mary, who submitted 
without word, or tear, or smile, to his caresses and commenda- 
tions, seeming indeed almost past feeling, capable only of simple 
endurance. 



Arrived at Lorrington, Lady Davenport flew into her brother's 
arms, and in a burst of joyful tears, told him of Mary's consent. 
Mary's consent P Impossible ! 

Tremblings seized him, and he would have fallen to the 
ground had she not supported him, such a thunder-stroke did it 
fall upon^is heart. 

Mary's consent ! — that for which he had laboured ceaselessly, 
almost sleeplessly, for long, long months — that for which 
he had made shipwreck of principle, honour, conscience — that 
which he had looked to as the only star that could make bright 
his path in life — there it was — he had it ! And what was it to 
him P The death-blow to crush him to the earth — the climax of 
his iniquities — the seal of his guilt, his misery ! 

His first impulse was to say, " I will not have it ! " But he 
had given himself into the hands of one who is a hard, hard 
master, and who " led him captive at his will ; " and writhing 
under the stings of conscience, grovelling under the horror of 
self-contempt, he was driven forward in the path of crime, all 
power of virtue denied him. Oh ! true the words which say : 

" There lies thy cross, beneath it meekly bow. 
It suits thy stature now ; 
Who scornful pass it with averted eye, 
'Twill crush him by-and-by I " 

Oh ! for the lost power of virtue I What would he not now 
have given to have stood on its bright enimence 1 What would 
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Mary's loss then liave been compared Trith now so vinnbg 
her? 

Lady Davenport was surprised and distressed at seeing his 
emotion ; but she told herself it was only the effect of sudden 
happiness on his worn spirits, and be had long felt that she was 
not one to whom he could go even with his best thoughts-— and 
how could he go now, oppressed with guilt ? 

Strange ! that tp Him who is without sin alone can we go to 
find sympathy in our sins — that to the AU-Pure alone can we 
dare open the secrets of our erring lives ! 

" Christ does not desert us, even when we sin. Alas I if He 
did ! Alas ! if we had only a sunshine God, who forsook as 
when the dark cloud overwhelmed ! " Alas, indeed ! He would 
have left us soon, and for ever ! Yet who but Se would stay 
by us at such times ? Constraining motive to sin no more ! 

But of Him, Captain Normanton thought not. He was not 
one to whom the promise belonged : " I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee." Though his soul had at times been touched by 
Mary's high and heavenly thoughts, yet the evil within him had 
been too strong to allow of such feelings being then more than 
as the "morning cloud," or the "early dew," and they had 
passed, and left his spirit dry and barren as before. 

In unspeakable wretchedness he now paced the room, while 
Lady Davenport, stealing anxious glances at him from time to 
time, sat at the writing-table inventing a letter to the good old 
clergyman of Lorrington. She stated, without any remorse, 
** that an engagement had subsisted for some time between her 
brother and Miss Sydney, but that it had not been talked of, 
and the marriage had not taken place, on account of her delicate 
health. But that Captain Normanton having suddenly to go 
abroad on business, without a day's delay, had persuaded her to 
go with him, in hope of the climate's benefiting her, and that 
therefore they requested his kind services to perform the 
marriage ceremony in an hour's time." 

This note despatched, and an acquiescing answer received, 
Lady Davenport prepared to return to the Park House, having 
ordered the carriages, and done everything else that was required. 

" You will dress and follow me soon, Sigismund," she said, as 
he still perturbedly walked to and fro. 

" Dress ! " he exclaimed, in a tone that seemed to feel the 
injunction a mockery. 

" Yes, my dear, you can't be married in black. I've changed 
my things." 

He glanced a moment at her gay attire, and turned sickening 
away. Sackcloth 1 ashes ! those were what he would have chosen 
for his adornments I . ^ 
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Yety well," be said gloomily. And the left him^liftin^ up 
her hands and eyes in proyocation that what she had procured 
at such great price, should be so ungraciously received. 

Yet it was not repentance— that "gift of God to the pardoned 
Boul " — ^that this unhappy man felt at that dreadful moment— it 
was remorse, and self-loathing, and consciousness of things that 
degraded him in his own eyes even to the dust. He writhed 
under the tyranny <^ feelings that would not let him do what 
his better nature yet told him there was still time to do, and he 
cursed again and again the weakness of his soul. It was no 
bright perspectire of happiness, as of old, which lured him on- 
holding out pictures of affection won by love like his, and all the 
charms of dear domestic life ! — ^no ! Mary's words hung haimt- 
ingly over his memorj^, and rushed as a flame>breath over his 
heart What happiness— -what blessing can you expect P 
It was as much cowardice as strength that held him to his pur- 
)K>8e. He feared his sister — ^her taunts and reproaches ; and a 
vain-glorious pride too, made it insufferable to him not to carry 
through what he had once pledged himself to do, and to have it 
appear in the eyes of the many who he was aware knew of his 
attachment, that he had failed in his object. 

These were the poor motives which, together with the help- 
less impossibility of giving Mary up, drove him on, though they 
could not silence the crying voice within. He dared not think 
of Mary ; and when the thought of her injured lover crossed his 
brain it was madness ! 

Wretched godless mortals ! how often do ye pursue a thing to 
the brink of a precipice, and then when ye would draw back, 
find yourselves hurled over its fatal steeps ! How often obtain 
the object of your wishes — ^snatch the fruit ye have desired, and 
find it " turiv to ashes on your lips." 

Oh ! for a godly aim, godlily pursued ! for human love, carried 
out in the love of God ! 

Theresas no time however, for thought, had he wished to 
think. His sister had told him how, to give a plausibility to the 
hurried marriage, she had said he had to go abroad ; and he had 
therefore to give hasty orders on the subject. Then, almost dis- 
tracted, he changed his dress ; and throwing himself into his 
carriage, drove U> the Park House. Oh ! would the lightning 
shatter him ! the thunderbolt strike him to earth I how would he 
bless them ! 



Lady Davenport meanwhile had returned to the Sydneys, and 
had busied herself with arranging Mary's toilet. She "herself 
was incapable of speaking, almost of moving. Unresistingly she 

2 B 
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let them dress her beautifol hair, put on her, her wedding gar- 
ments of white, her orange wreath, and bridal veil ; and when 
ready, she sat there perfectly inanimate, save when a momentaiy 
contraction of the brow showed that thought still lived within. 
She might have served for a model of the beautiful, unfortunate 
Inez de Castro, sitting, dead, in her festal raiment 

At length the carriages arrived. Without a word. Lady 
Davenport gently took Mary's arm, and led her downstairs — ^the 
old woman supporting her on the other side. 

Mary felt her tremble, and in surprise turned her eyes on her 
for a moment, when the look of sorrow and sympathy which she 
received, well-nigh overcame her. She answered it with a 
grateful, quivering smile — for though marvelling at the change, 
she felt that there was true feeling there, and the expression of 
her large, melancholy eyes, was softened for a moment. Ba<^ 
she shook off the weakness and nerved herself again for her 
difficult task. 

Captain Normanton had expressed it aS his wish that the 
marnage should not take place in the house but in the village 
church, and it was therefore so decided. It was arranged that 
the younger servant should go with Mary for the time as her 
attendant, and she was to join her at the church ; and the old 
woman, whose feelings were now painfully interested in the 
gentle girl whose too willing oppressor she had been before, 
determined to accompany her there, to see the end of the sad 
affair. Such things as could be hastily packed had been put 
upon the travelling-chariot ; the rest was to come in a few days 
with Lady Davenport and General Sydney, who were to follow. 

Captain Normanton had got out at the Park House — he 
could not meet Mary. He sat buried in the corner of the carriage 
till General Sydney joined him — Mary and Lady Davenport 
going in Lady Davenport's carriage. For an instant he raised 
his eyes, as he supported Mary from the carriage, at the church- 
yard gate. He had not seen her for some weeks — weeks to her 
of imprisonment and horrible misery — ^imprisonment which he 
had allowed, misery which he had caused — and the change in 
her was fearful. He became dizzy and confused. Yet was 
there but little of tender regret in his feelings — ^rather, bitter 
irritation that she should have been willing to endure all tins 
rather than become his wife. 

Her arm was put within her father's, but Lady Davenpoit 
was forced to sustain her on the other side, for the old man, with, 
his unsteady steps, was no support to her. Capt-ain Normanton 
came after- them along the narrow pathway, rather as if following 
the funeral of his love, than going with her to the altar. There 
was no one in the church-yard nor in the churchj excepting ^9 
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two aerranifl, for scarcely any one knew what was going to take 
place. The clerk opened the church-door for them ; and when 
ne shut it again, and the hollow sound ran howling through the 
sold and empty place, every heart in that mournful party shud- 
iered as it had been the portal of the vault that had closed upon 
them. 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

What ! married ? married ? 
Lost to thy dear, thy faithful Tancred, 
Lost for ever ? 

Tancrcd and Stgismunda. 

Mbs. St. Claib's distress all this long time may well be 
imagined, at receiving no tidings of Mary ; and she had no clue 
to discovering where she was. Having expected to hear from 
her in a day or two, she had at first been perfectly satisfied ; and 
when she began to be uneasy, it was too late to be able to track 
her progress. 

Mr. Bruce too had been absent at the time, and knew not of 
her departure till some weeks after it had taken place. Then he 
too felt alarmed, when he found that no tidings had been heard 
of her ; but with a sailor's quick perception of the best thing to 
do, he returned to London directly, and when there, went from 
banker to banker till he found the one who was employed by 
Genetal Sydney, thinking he would certainly know his direction 
—but he did not, for- some time, as we have seen. When at 
lenjith he learned it from Lady Davenport, he immediately wrote 
to inform Mr. Bruce, as the latter haa begged he would ; but he 
being again absent from town, the letter went from place to 
place without reaching him. 

He called again however at the banker's when he returned to 
town ; and was overjoyed at receiving at last the desired direc- 
tion. The banker then laughingly mentioned what Lady 
Davenport had said concerning General Sydney's fortune — 
adding also what he had told her in return. Mr. Bruce's sur- 
prise was unbounded ! — unbounded too the joy with which he 
neard what must so materially add to the happiness of those he 
loved. 

He set off instantly for Lorrington ; and having dismissed his 
chaise at the town a few miles off, he proceeded there on foot. 
The name of the place bore no enlightenment to him, for he did 
not know that it was Captain Normanton's, nor could he hare 
2 B 2 
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imagined them capable of such sfi audacious ntep as taking Mary 
there. 

It was tt lovely day, and the elastic air sent' him hounding 
along, for he felt unusually light-hearted at having at length dis- 
covered Mary's retreat, ^at the joyful news he had to tell her, — 
and at the prospect of the pleasure — dangerous indeed, bat so 
great ! — of seeing her again. The sun shone brightly on his 
path, and his animated eye roved delightedly over the beauties 
of the country — already beginning stealthily to robe itself here 
and there in its fresh mantle of green, — and over that splendid 
park, with whose possessor he little dreamed he was acquainted. 

Turning out of a lane, he came suddenly upon the little 
church. It was quite apart from the village ; no house near, but 
the parsonage, which was quite close. Two carriages — one with 
its four horses, evidently intended for a journey — were standing 



moment Dusily engaged in pinning on their favours— for even at 
that moment of haste and confusion Lady* Davenport had found 
time to think of them. Not a suspicion crossed his mind ; — hoir 
should it P 

** Gay doings," he said with his sunny smile, addressing a 
solitary old woman who was leaning with her arms on the low 
churcli-yard wall. 

" That's as it may be," she replied, shaking her head ; things 
isn't always as they seem." 

" But why should you doubt this P " 

" I've heard things as makes me, though I've always found the 
gentleman a worthy gentleman too. But they say as the father's 
pressed it too much on the poor young thing, and my lad/ too ; 
and she's not one as'U be gamsayed any how." 

Big drops of terror burst from the young man's brow. 

" Woman ! " he exclaimed choking ; " who are they P " 

She turned round surprised, and angry too, as his powerful 
hand shook the spare shoulder on which it was laid; but the 
look of agony in that fine countenance chased all other 
thoughts. 

" Dear me ! " she said with much feeling, " who'd 'a thought 
as you'd 'a cared — stranger-like as you seem." 

" Who are they P" he reiterated fiercely. 

" It's Captain NormaDton then, as has the fine house there, 
and Miss Sydney as came here this—" 

His hands were on the wall and he was in the act of spring- 
ing furiously over it, when she stopped him, laying her withered 
hand on his shoulder now. 

" Bless you ! don't go nOw," she said ; '* they're a coming oat 
you see-M»o late to do noth'n now." 
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And the charch-door opened, and the clanging bells burst 
forth. 

It was then he felt indeed too late ! He conld not see them. 
He rushed away as if pursued by some avenging demon, till 
finding a gate open into a field he turned into it, and when hid 
from the road by some stacks which were there, threw himself 
on the ground in a frenzy of agony too terrible to be endured. 
Oh ! how his still unchastened spirit made him curse the ruthless 
unrelenting man who had hunted down and seized his prey with 
such remorseless grasp, — ^and the weak father who, in his cruelty 
and selfishness, hs^ sacrificed his child for his own pleasure, — and 
that frail and faithless child who by any force, by any guile 
could have been made to renounce her love, ai^d wreck, not only 
her own happiness, but that of the dearest friend he had in life. 
His very heart was pierced with anguish as he thought of him, 
and of what his intolerable sufferings would be. He knew his 

fenerous nature ; knew the tenderness which blended with his 
igh chivalrous courage and was so peculiar a beauty in his 
character, knew too what his sufferings would be at her misery. 
Oh ! how could she have so betrayed — so abandoned one who 
had in her such implicit trust, who cherished for her such 
unbounded love ! 

" * Prailty thy name is woman ! ' " he exclaimed, as he started 
up, and stamped on the ground in his un^overned wrath. 

But even then he could not do her the mjustice to believe that 
the mere gifts of fortune — the beauties of the place he had 
admired so much in coming when he knew not to whom it 
belonged, but which now seemed more hideous to him than the 
pit of Avernus — that these things could have weighed with her 
against tried affection — that heart's best earthly home ! 

No ! he only thought that, wearied with persecution and suffer- 
ing, she had weakly yielded at last to the evil influence of those 
around her, and to obtain a momentary peace, had wrecked her 
real peace for ever. 

"Could she not have endured a little longer," he thought, 
" for the sake of such a future P — for the sake of such a trusting, 
noble heart as St. Clair's P " 

Alas! he knew not what had been her trials — ^what her 
sufferings ! 

But the bells had ceased; and now were heard the quick 
sharp ringing of hoofs, and the crackling rush of wheels on the 
frosty ground. He started forward, impelled by a mad desire to 
throw himself in their way, and, if looks could blast, to blast 
them by his glance of unmeasured scorn and hatred. But 
happily the carriage passed not by that way, and the sounds died 
off m the distance. Then be remembered that he had a hard 
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and bitter task before bim, which he mnst set himself to perform. 
He must not let this fatal news reach his friend, or poor Mrs. 
St. Clair through the cold» hard medium of the public papers ; 
he must go to the latter directly, and they must advise together 
as to the best means of breaking the miserable event to her son. 
He left the field, and pursued his way through the lanes and 
roads without once raising his eyes on a scene now so blasting 
to his sight. Her's were now those hills, those woods, those 
luxuries of art and nature ! *' Better, happier far," his heart 
exclaimed, '* a hut on the sea-beat shore, with peace, and love, 
and truth!" 



He travelled all that night, and early the next morning reached 
Mrs. St. Clair's. 

Messengers of bad tidings in the East, come with rent gar- 
ments, and ashes on their heads. Alas ! it needed no such 
adventitious signs to convey all terror to the anxious mother 
when he appeared before her — ^his heart was rent, the ashes were 
on his cheek. He could not speak. 

** My sonP" she cried, when she saw him,— in wild alarm. 

He shook his head. 

" Mary P— dead?" 

^ " Worse." And he buried his face in his hands, and threw 
himself down in a chair, overwhelmed as with the shame and 
misery of our fallen nature. 

She quietly sat down-^her hands before her. There seemed to 
be a pause m her whole being, a space of complete vacuum. 
Her breath came not, her heart stopped its beating, her mind 
became quite blank. She could not think that, and she could 
think nothing else. Mr. Bruce rose after a few moments, and 
grasping her hand, said in a low hollow voice, " How shall we 
ever tell him P" 

"Tell him — whatP" she said, looking up into his agitated 
countenance, and endeavoured to believe that she did not under- 
stand that, the horrible conviction of which she yet felt stealing 
over her. j 

" I cannot name it," he said ; " you mnst know what it is." 

She clasped her hands, and sinlanp on her knees, hiding her 
face on the sofa, seemed lost for a time in prayer. When she 
rose, she held out her cold trembling hand to him. i 

"Forgive me," she said, in a voice so changed he almost I 
started at it, "I could not speak to you then; but I have 
looked beyond this wretched world, for him, and all is still 
bright and joyful there. And it was she who taught me to feel 
that ! Oh ! what a world this is ! " 

They sat in miserable consultation for a tune ; and at last Mr* 
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Brace said the best things would be for bim if possible to ^o out 
to Mr. St. Clair,-dnd break it to bim as best be migfht. This was 
therefore determined on ; and knowing that a freshly commis- 
sioned ship was under orders to relieve one of those on that 
station, he said be would start directly, that no chance and no 
time might be lost. 

When he arrived at Portsmouth, he met Captain Seymour ; 
and telKng him his wishes, though not the reason of them — he 
could not have breathed the words to have saved his existence 

— ^be kindJy undertook to get a passage for him in the , and 

told him it was well he had not lost time, as the vessel was 
just getting under way. 



CHAPTEE LIX. 

His blood our peace, — His intercession our comfort, — His word our 
warrant, — His grace our strength, — His sympathy our support, — His 
speedy coming our hope. — Rev. J, 0. Ryle. 

A MiSEEABXE voyage Mr. Bruce had, weighed down as he was 
with the terrible secret within him. When last he had ploughed 
those Atlantic waves, they had been with him, so happy 1 And 
though his own heart had seemed heavy enough then, what was 
that to what he felt now P His piety, true and sincere, was still 
immature, and he could not yet rest his own sorrows, nor those 
of the hearts he loved so much, on the compassions of his Grod. 
He had learnt to think with less harshness of the unfortunate 
girl whom yet he too deeply loved, but found that his compassion 
made his sorrow only the greater. 

As the vessel drew near her destination, his horror at having 
to communicate his fearful intelligence became perfect agony ; 
and he felt almost a dreadful hope that in that deadly clime his 
friend might have passed away from this • evil world ere he had 
learnt how evil it could be — blest in his trust of her he loved on 
earth, blest in his trust in Him he loved in Heaven. 

He really dared not meet the first burst of his wretchedness ; 
and felt too that the unexpected sight of him, and his betraying 
countenance would at once bring des])air to his heart, so judged 
it best to write a few words in addition to those Mrs. St. Clair 
had hurriedly written, determining to send them to the ship 
before he went thither himself. 

His heart quite sickened as they came in sight of the vessel, 
as she lay motionless on the fervid waters of the bay ; and giving 
his letters to the man who was to take the bag on board, he went 
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below, and with earnest prayers and supplieations sought 
strength and comfort for him, so sorelj tried. 



A painful yet ctirioxLS sight it was» on that yessel's deck, as 
the boat from the new comer rowed towards her, and the man 
with the bag mounted her side. 

It was some months since any news had been received from 
England ; and in that time what might not have happened ! 

Faces with every shade of anxiety were there watching the 
distribution of the letters and eyes straining to read far-off 



throng that crowded around. Some indeed, were standing 
aloof, laughing at an eagerness they could not then understand ; 
while others walked away sickening with the feeling that they 
had sorrows no news, no letters could assuage. 



It was at the time that Mr. St. Clair was recovering from the 
effects of the fever, that the ship arrived, and being still very 
weak, and feeling dizzy with his hopes and fears, he had not 
been able to press forward amongst the others, but had com- 
missioned Edward Somerville to see if there were any letters for 
him. The boy came back in a few minutes waving his letters 
over his head in triumph, having got those for Mr. St. Clair, and 
one from that brother, for himself. He gave Mr. St. Clair his, 
and was standing at his side, devouring his own with eyes and 
heart and soul, when he heard a cry, — and Mr. St. Clair lay 
stretched on the deck at his side. He called for help in con- 
sternation and alarm, and many soon came to his assistance ; 
when seeing the letter — the one from Mr. Bruce — still open in 
his hand, he snatched it up before any one else could observe it, 
and folding it up, put it in his pocket with.quiok intuitive sense 
and delicacy of feeling. 

Fit after fit came over that distracted mind ; the fever re- 
turned with double force upon him—sorrow — ^tbat ready pre- 
parer for sickness — ^making nim but too much fitted to receive 
its renewed and deadly attacks. Mr. Bruce came on board soon 
after he had sent his letter ; and though it was with so heavy 
a heart he mounted the ship's side, yet all previous sorrow was 
as nothing compared to the anguish with which he saw his 
friend in his delirious state, battling between life and death. 
As he looked on him, and met the gaze of those eyes formerly 
so eloquent in their varied expression, now fixed in blank un- 
consciousness or glaring with fierce wildness — his slight form a 
perfect skeleton, and his voice the hollow, horrifying one of 
"moody madness," — and thought too of what the return of 
eonsciousness must bring to mm should he sonrive, he oould 
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not but ^eel what merey it wovid be if he were thus early 
snatched from this stormy world, and allowed to enter in peace 
that calm " haven where he wonld be." But yet he loved him 
80 much I His poor mother too ! 



It was decided that Mr. St. Clair should return in the ship 
that was homeward-bound, as his only chance for life, and Mr. 
Bruce easily obtained permission to accompany him. Poor 
Edward Somerville was broken-hearted at having to part with 
him in that state ; and before he went, he delivered mto Mr. 
Bruce's hands the letter (his own letter) carefully sealed up, 
begging him to assure Mr. St. Clair, should consciousness ever 
return, that no syllable of it had been seen by living soul. Mr. 
Bruce was touched and pleased by the boy's honourable feelingt 
and by his deep affection for his friend, and promised to write 
by the first opportunity, and tell him how it fared with him 
whom they both loved with so deep a regard. 



Ab they gained fresher latitudes, the fever gradually di« 
minished, though leaving its victim in a state of prostration 
that was wretched to behold. He could not stir or lift a hand ; 
his weakness was that of an infant. 

Child-like also, yet most manly, was his perfect submission to 
the will of his Heavenly Father. Many messages had passed 
between his soul and his God through the hours of his fearful 
deliriums and death-like trances. The mind had slept indeed, 
but the soul had been awake, and in its disentangled state had 
fed at the fountain-head of God's eternal peace. " So He giveth 
it His beloved, sleeping." 

His murmured words were continually addressed to God; 
and when Mr. Bruce spoke to him on heavenly subjects, he 
always became calm and tranquil. 

" Von't talk to him of those things now," said the captain of 
the ship one day. 

By all means let him,'* exclaimed the surgeon ; " it has the 
best possible effect." 

He spoke merely of the physical effect— he was a stranger to 
the deeper good produced ; but he was perfectly right — it did 
for the sufferer, by soothing his mind, more than all his medi- 
cines could effect. 

He was so calm, when his senses were quite restored, that 
Mr. Bruce thought it impossible he could have retained the 
memory of what had occurred, and dreaded that he had still 
the fearful task before him of breaking it to him. But he was 
mistaken. Mr. St. Clair was perfectly conscious of what had 
taken plaoe^f the event whimi had xnade his life a blank ; but 
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there was no rebellion in his heart, so in its deep oppression 
there was yet calm and peace. 

" Oh Lord my God ! do Thou thy holy will ! *' 

That, in noble faith, was his sonl's language ; and the an s wen 
was: "Peace." 

A new source too of more than peace — of high transcendent 
joy, had been in secret opened to him, during those hours closed 
to outward impressions. From the first dawn of heavenly 
things in his heart his course had been marked, as has been 
said, by the most spiritual tenderness of conscience. Every 
fresh ray of light had shown him more and more of Grod's pore 
and holy nature, and his soul had panted to live up to the bright 
standard set before it. But the very ardour of his desire to do 
so had made him fearful of his own state when he saw how 
often he failed and how far his practice was behind his high 
aspirations, and this had constantly troubled his mind, and he 
had often feared that Heaven could not be for such as he was ; 
and though he spoke the thorough conviction of his soul to 
others, when he exhorted them to a full belief in the all-effica- 
cious atonement made by the Lord Jesus for their sins, yet he 
had never been able to lay firm hold of that atonement for 
himself. 

" The Christian Pilgrim," says Coleridge, " sets out in the 
morning twilight, while yet the tnith of * the perfect law of 
liberty' is below the horizon." This had been perfectly true of 
him; but now it was " twilight" no longer — ^the full glory of the 
Gospel had risen upon his soul. He could now not only look 
up and say, with filial love, ** My Father, Thou art the guide 
of my youth ;" but he could also claim Christ as his [Redeemer, 
and feel that he had, through Him, " passed from death unto 
life." 

The glow of joy that this conviction sent through his heart 
none can conceive but those who have felt it ! His soul thrilled 
with strange emotion as Mr. Bruce told him of the things he 
^ had said when in his wandering state of mind, and of the power- 
' ful effect which God's Word had had upon him. He knew that 
there could be no self-deception there, for he was unconscious of 
all that had passed ; and he felt that God was therefore openly, 
blessedly owning him as His son, before men on earth — ^oefore 
the angels in Heaven. His soul rested with assured repose 
upon that blessed certainty ; and he entered indeed into " the 
joy of his Lord." 



The strongest conviction possessed his soul that Mary could 
not have outlived the trial that had fjallen upon her; and in his 
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deep affectioDi he felt that he could sustain his own solitary 
burthen when she was in such glorious happiness. That thought 
gave him strength to endure, — but for that, he felt he could not 
have lived. 

It was the expression of this conviction which first showed 
Mr. Bruce that he had a clear knowledge of what had occurred. 
He had seemed conscious for some time but had never spoken 
or stirred; but then he faintly pressed his friend's hand, and 
looked up with a calm smile. 

" She IS happy," he murmured ; " she could not live ; God 
has taken her." 

These his first conscious words completely overcame Mr. 
Bruce ; and amidst his joy at the hope of his ifriend's recovery, 
his soul bowed in contrition when ne remembered the fierce 
anger and unpitying scorn with which he had at first poured 
forth his relentless indignation against the unhappy girl. 

From that time Mr. St. Clair often spoke of her, and always 
either with the tenderest feeling and gentlest compassion, or 
with glad thankfulness that for her. the trials of life were for 
ever past. As his strength increased however, his own sense 
of sorrow and desolation could not but increase too ; but it was 
never mingled with repining. When first indeed, the full 
feeling of it rushed upon him, it overpowered him for a moment. 
The endeared past I the dreadful present ! the desert future ! — 
He gave a loua and bitter cry ; then all was hushed again, and 
he lay tranquil at his Saviour's feet — ^His gracious hand again 
laid with blessing on his head. 

" How wonderful is the love of God ! " he said one day as ho 
lay on the deck gaining strength by the increasing freshness of 
the more northern breezes — ** to pour into my soul the con- 
viction, — now that she is gone — that I too shall surely go to 
that bright heaven of His. Had my old fears remained, what 
should I have doneP" 

*• Do you feel so certain P " asked Mr. Bruce. ** I did so 
once ; but now — ! " 

"Now! why not now?" 

** I scarcely know ; but I hardly think Heaven can be com- 
posed of such beings as I am, and I almost fear at times that 
my former faith was all delusion." 

I am confident it was not !" exclaimed Mr. St. Clair warmly. 
" I now know more than ever that it was not. But perhaps 
Bruce, it is that you do not seek en6ugh the evidence of salva- 
tion in the fruits of the Spirit — not feel enough that the credit 
of Christ's religion rests wjth you, before those who see you. I 
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remember a passage in a book that struck me mnch t * Thd 
world cares little for doctrine— the world knows nothing of ei* 
perience — but the world can understand a close walk with God.' " 

" I dare say it is so," said the other — " I am sure it is so ; 
but somehow I don't think of these things at the time, though 
I am sorry enough when I feel I have done wrong." 

" If we watch ourselves we shall feel that God is working in 
us as He does in none but His own. Now that X feel the blood 
of the atonement cleansing m^ conscience — now that I can 
enjoy the assurance of being justified and accepted through Him 
whose mighty mercies have sought and found me,— K>h ! it is 
such a motive for holiness — ^such a deep, deep reason to strive 
to please that gracious Being who bought us by His own bitter 
sufferings ! It is such a strength in our trials — such a comfort— 
oh God, how needed ! in our afflictions." And his head drooped 
heavilv back on his pillow. 

" The sight of you is a perpetual reproach to me, St. Clair," 
said his friend. 

" Oh I if you knew what a fire I still feel in my heart, Bruce, 
you would not say that. If it were not for God's hand in mercy 
perpetually pressing it down, I should go mad." 

" I've wondered often you are not so." 

" Ah ! I have scarcely yet entered on my trial, and if I dared 
doubt Him whose mercy has been so great, I should say I 
dreaded from my soul setting foot on shore again. I have 
hardly yet mixed in the world where — ^she — ^is not, I haye lived 
in the bright world where she is ; and to know her,— so loved I 
'—80 loved ! free from all suffering, all sorrow — oh 1 that is joy 
unspeakable ! " 

" You cannot, however, be sure of it, St. Clair," said Mr. 
Bruce in a low voice. 

"Don't say so!" he exclaimed, starting up wildly, bis eyes 
flashing fire and his breast heaving to suffocation don't 
shake that belief, or you'll drive me indeed mad. Oh ! do you 
not remember how cnanged she was — ^how thin, how pale — even 
during those few weeks of my first absence, and do you think 
she could have sustained all she must have gone through since? 
No ! " he murmured more calmly, as he sank back again ex* 
hausted — *' no j she is beyond the reach of trouble,— 

" ' Of all that can distm-b 
The tranquil soul's repose.' " 

He lay some time with his eyes shut, and wvth a look of 
ineffable peace upon his countenance. At length, looking upt he 
said in a low tone, that seemed to borrow melody from the aab* 
ject of his thoughts ; 
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*' How solemn, yet how blest a thing is death !-^joining all in 
us that is worthy of God here, to all the happy, happy fiiture ! 
\ How well I remember speaking with her of these things, and her 
j wondering that creatures such as we were should be admitted to 
the society of those on high. Now she is there — and soon I 
shall join her.— But," he added after a time, turning to Mr. 
Bruce With an expression of wonderful elevation in his eyes, " I 
cannot say what I feel for him. His must be such deadly agony 
' without Grod, without hope in the world.* " 

" He has but what he has deserved, and has brought upon 
himself," replied the other sternly. 

•*Ah! if God dealt with us all as we deserved, where should 
we be P I can but continually entreat Heaven for him. It is a 
beautiful thought : 

** * That thou may*Bt pray for them, thy foes are given.' " 



CHAPTES LX. 

There are awift hours in life, — strong rushing hoiu*8 
That do the work of tempests in their mi^ht. 

Mrs. Hemaits. 

Whbit that hollow-sounding solemn door had closed upon the 
wretched wedding party, they advanced to the communion-table. 
Lady Davenport stood by Mary, and put her arm round her to 
support her ; but she withdrew herself, and with a great effort 
stood trembling, alone. Captain Normanton seemed almost as 
much agitated as herself — anger, and pride, and love, and remorse, 
all struggling within him ; and when the words came : " Wilt 
thou have this woman to be thy wedded wife P *' he could scarcely 
find voice to answer : " I will." 

The old minister then turning his beniffn countenance to Mary, 
asked her the corresponding question. She fixed her full intense 
eyes upon him, as if life were concentrating its last rays in one 
expiring flash ; and with the force of death grasping his arm, 
which — seeing her agitation and the ghastly pallor of her face 
he had involuntarily stretched out towards her — she faintly 
exclaimed : " No ! — save me," and dropped senseless on the 
steps. 

Xiady Davenport, though exceedingly terrified, instantly ex- 
claimed : " It is merely agitation — only agitation ; she has been 
ill— a little water will revive her, and then you can go on." 
■ "JS"©— no," exclaimed breathless voices from behind— those of 
the little zoaid and liie old woman, who rushed up, and strivmg 
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to raise the unfortunate girl, protested agamst the clergyman's 

going on. 

Marj's eyes continued closed — dead or alive they knew not 
The old minister in excessive alarm and agitation desired them 
to carry her to his house, and they raised her up with the assist- 
ance of Lady Davenport — the wretched father standing by, 
helplessly wringing his hands. The clerk opened the vestry 
door and they were about to carry her in, when Captain Nor- 
manton, who had till then stood immovable palsied with horroi 
looking on with vacant gaze, — rushed forward. He pat them all 
aside, and taking Mary from them, raised her slight form in his 
arms. He spoke no word, nor breathed one sigh ; but carried 
her gently, as a mother would her weakling child, along the 
little secluded path that led to the clergyman's house, and there 
laid her on a sofa which the old man had prepared. He knelt 
down be»ide her, holding^ one of her small cold hands between 
his own deathly ones, and looked on in mute horror while the 
others were endeavouring to restore animation. For a time all 
seemed vain ; but at length there came a long-drawn, quivering 
sigh. Lady Davenport tHen dismissed the servants, telling them 
to desire that the carriages should come round there. 

It was their opening the church-door which had caused Mr. 
Bruce to rush away in such agony and occasioned the ill-timed 
chiming of the bells — the ringers supposing that all had gone off 
prosperously. From such small mistakes do great sufferings 
often proceed I 

Gradually did consciousness dawn again upon Mary's mind ; 
but her previous weakness had been so great, that for a time she 
was incapable of the slightest exertion. Captain JNormanton 
motioned his sister to leave him with her, and she retired to the 
further end of the room, where covering her face, she gave way 
to torrents of tears at the thought of his agony and of the ruin 
that she had wrought for him. General Sydney sat stupefied 
and bewildered by the fire— the kind old clergyman beside him 
lost in painful consternation at the unexpected misery that bad 
arisen where all had seemed to promise so different a result 
Though living so near, no hint of the truth had ever reached him^ 
Little indeed was actually known beyond the walls of the Park 
House, for the old woman, who had for so long been completely 
in Lady Davenport's interest, had prevented the younger one 
from having any intercourse with the village ; and the suspicions 
which yet did get abroad respecting Mary's ilUtreatment were 
never breathed to the old minister, whose benign nature made 
every one unwilliog to disturb him by bringing to hizn any evil 
report. 
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A heavy silence reigned in the apartment for some time, broken 
Only by Lady Davenport's saffocatin^ sobs. Mary at length 
feebly opened her eyes ; when seeing Captain Normanton by her 
side, she shuddered with involuntary terror. 

Then burst over him the full torrent of his grief ; — ^not indeed 
for his blasted hopes — for amid the wild confusion of his mind 
he was ^[et conscious of infinite relief in having been saved that 
great crime — ^but it was,— oh ! who can say what it was not — of 
agony, of hopeless remorse — ^without one ray of comfort — one 
sustaining consciousness of rectitude — conscience, tortured to 
madness by a thousand stings, overwhelming him with all its 
horrors ! The sight of his victim as she lay there before him ho- 
vering between life and death — ^her mocking wreath lying beside 
her, and the disordered folds of her white veil falling around her, 
mingling its soft drapery with her waving hair — the look of 
death that rested on that pale cheek, so sunk as to make her 
dark beautiful eyes look unnaturally large — all smote him to the 
heart. And wnen, — her hair streaming from her uncovered 
brow, — ^he caught sight of the purple bruise upon her temple, 
speaking as he thought of actual violence, tremblings seized him 
— all her wrongs seemed to rise fearfully before him ; and re- 
membering her gentleness, her patience, her sweetness — feeling 
too what extremity of suffering there must have been to have 
forced one so'timid, so shrinking, to throw herself on the mercy 
and protection of a stranger, his whole being gave way, and 
melting with a tenderness, a grief, a remorse, an agony uncon- 
trollable, the tears gushed out from his very soul, and he raised 
such a cry as went through the hearts of all who heard him. He 
took Mary's clay-cold hand again within his own, and pressing 
it to his heart, wept over her tears of an unspeakable anguish, 
entreating her to live, to look up once more— once more to speak, 
and say that she forgave him. 

Lady Davenport's agony at seeing him was beyond endurance. 
She dared not approach him in his mighty grief ; and unable 
longer even to witness it, she rushed into another room, where 
burying her head in her hands she strove to shut out* the sounds 
of that beloved voice in its unmitigable suffering. 

The old minister who had known him from a child, and had 
always respected though perhaps not loved him, went to him, 
and laying a kind, trembling hand on his shoulder, spoke words 
of soothing and consolation : " She would recover, — she would 
be well in time," for in the surprise and terror of the first mo- 
ment, he had not caught the meaning of Mary's fainting words. 

But he knew not the wound he nad to heal, knew not the 
wrung conscience he had to calm ; knew not, that instead of a 
simple, natural grief, there raged within that miserable soul an 
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unappeAflable fire, a deafening, rin^g ery of sliam^, and eraelty, 

and aishonour ! I 

Ok ! who can tell the sufferings of that hour, when one, not • 
born for such things, found himself ifretrierably plunged in their 
polluted depths ! — when one who had perilled his salvation madly 
for an earthly good, found it torn from him, and his wrecked soul 
cast on the shoals of remorse and despair I O Gk>d ! O Qod I 
fiu6h " wounded spirit who can bear P " 

He could not answer the good old man, but his head sunk 
lower and lower in convulsire grief, while sighs — " sighs that 
exhaust but not relieve," broke tumultuously fl^m him. 

These sounds of sorrow so near her, roused Hary again ; and 
looking up, she became conscious of being in a strange place, 
and seemed to strive with inquiring eyes to make out who it was 
who stood by her with those white locks, and that kind compas- 
sionating look. Soon she remembered all that had happened; 
and then she knew who it was whose bowed head lay in such 
lowlv misery by her side. All thought of self vanished, and her 
whole heart went out in grief for him — so stricken, so crushed I 
She clasped her gentle hands together, and large tears gathered 
beneath her closed lids as she breathed forth fervent prayers 
and implored in deep murmured accents, that peace and pardon 
and grace and comfort, might be given to him ; and when her 
words died away for very weakness, her still clasped hands, and 
lips still moving silently, showed that still she sought for him 
gifts from above. 

He did not raise his head — ^he could not ; but how was his soul 
melted and wrung anew with remorse ! Could she indeed be 
thinking only of himP Could she be returning the evil he had 
done her with prayer to God in his behalf P "Oh! not if she 
had known all, he thought ! — " not if she had known how he 
had sought to separate her from her promised husband when he 
had learnt to know how worthy that husband was of her! " 

Yes I had she known all, her pity and her prayers would have 
been the same ; for tender and forgiving are those who have 
"learned their lesson at the shrine of Love." How full the 
pardoned heart of pardon ! How full the beloved heart of love 1 

At len<;th she turned her head towards him. 

'* Forgive me," she said, in her low touching voice, "that 
even by silence I should have seemed to deceive ; but I was so 
miserable, I knew not what to do— how to get help— to see my 
father." 

" Forgive you ! Me forgive you / " he exclaimed. " Oh I do 
not mock me." 

And then there poured forth such torrents of self-reproach, of 
aelf-abhorrence, of hopeless repentance and regret, as fro^e her 
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almost to hesr, and she implore^ him to refrain, to believe in her 
full forgiveness — her feeling sympathy — ^her offered friendship; — 
while i3l her gentle words bnt barbed with tenfold torture the 
arrows that had entered into his soul. 

Her father, roused by hearing her voice, went to her. In an 
instant she had started up—her arms were round his neck, her 
kisses on his cheek. 

" You are better now, my darling," he said, eagerly, " and 
you will soon be well — and we can finish the ceremony here as 
well as — " 

Silence, for God's sake ! " exclaimed Captain Normanton, in 
a voice of thunder, and starting to his feet — ^his old imperious 
manner returning in a^i instant. And the terrified father shrank 
back to his seat. 

" Miss Svdney," then murmured again the wretched man, low 
and tremulously, and at long gasping intervals, as again he 
knelt beside her — " I leave you now— for ever. — But think not — 
should you hear I did not l.»ng survive — think not that it is any- 
thing you have done, — ^it is my own deed — ^my own sin. With 
more truth than I knew, I told you I had put my life in this 
thing .... But bitter as, atone time — insupportable — the 
thought of losing you was to me, it is not that — for that alone 
can I dare to thank my God. My own sin will have destroyed 
me ; I yielded to it in every way — every way, till they told me 
you had consented. Then — ^the weight — the curse of it fell upon 
me ! I felt death-stricken then, and nothing could have saved a 
life blasted by such remorse as mine. I leave you — I leave you 
— ^Miss Sydney. Pray for me, — ^think of me with pity — with 
forgiveness. Farewell — oh! farewell." 

His head was bowed down again for a time in silence, — ^the 
agony of parting seemed too great ! — Then he rose hurriedly, 
and left the room. 

The old clergjrman followed him. 

After a time he mastered his strong emotion, and held out his 
hand to his eld friend, and commended Mary to his care that 
she might not be left alone with her father. Then, as if there 
had stolen a beauty into his character never there before, he 
hastily wrote a direction — ^though the effort seemed almost too 
great, — and put it into his hand, and implored him to write 
directly there, — to Mrs. St. Clair — and entreat her to come with- 
out delay. He begged him further to say, that he hoped — 
trusted they would stay at the Park House as long as they 
should like, and make use of Lorrington as their own. Then 
turning to his sister, heput his arms round her and pressed her 
silently to his heart. Her tears flowed in torrents as she hung 
about bin -neck but his own were spent, and only hollow sighs 
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came from the depth of his sooL He tamed once more to his 
old friend, and grasping his hand, said : 

" This is all strange to you ; but it will, I know, rest with 
yon, and — in time — I will try and write." 

Then bidding him farewell, he supported his trembling sister 
to the carriage which had been prepared for so different a pur- 
pose, and — a doomed and stricken man — ^left his own princely 
home, and set off for the coast before quitting England, it might 
be, he felt, for CTer ! 



CHAPTEE LXI. 

Pray, in the hour of joy.— ^Thy purest bliss 
Of mo kneels down before the eternal Throne 
In thankfiil tears j praising with hand-clasp'd hands 
The only Giver of good things. ^ 

Tegksb. 

IiiMBDijLTELY on their landing at Portsmouth, Mr. St. Clair 
and his friend set off for Mrs. St. Clair's home at n9llington. 
It was early in the day, about the same hour that they had 
started together on the same journey some months before. Then, 
everythhig in nature was dead and cold ; their own hearts alone 
glowed with warmth. Now the matured summer was in the 
height of her leafy honours, and the earth and air were redolent 
of warmth and sweetness ; the coldness — ^the death lay in their 
hearts now. 

The little vexations of their former joumej, how trifling they 
appeared now that the weight of real grief oppressed their 
souls ! 

Mr. St. Clair's firm conviction that Mary's sorrows were at 
rest prevented his feeling the torture that otherwise he would 
have experienced ; yet still to his young heart the blight was 
terrible. There was peace within him, because he had resigned 
his treasure into the gracious jiand of Grod ; but it was, at that 
trying moment, such a peace only as broods over a vanquished, 
desolated land ; and as the scenery of England brought back the 
memory of the happy hours they had passed together, amid un- 
numbered sweets at " morn and dewy eve," it needed indeed the 
strong consolations of a heart sensible of God's indwelling pre- 
sence, to bear up under the desert prospect that lay between him 
and the grave. He was still weak, but he would not stop on the 
road, but determined if possible to go through in one day. 

The weather was excessively hot, and the horses could not get 
over the ground so fast as they had done on their former jour- 
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nej, and it was therefore dusk evening, even of that long sum- 
mer's day, when they reached their destination. They could 
not endure a formal announcement, so sending the chaise round, 
they walked to the drawing-room side, meaning to go in that 
way. Mr. St. Clair paused from uncontrollable emotion, when 
he stood again upon that lawn where he had knelt in such 
agony to Mary to implore her to consent to their secret mar- 
riage ; and perhaps tne greatest triumph that divine grace had 
yet achieved in his heart was at that moment — when, spite of 
all that had occurred to more than verify his worst fears — 
spite of all the unutterable sorrow he had himself to endure, he • 
could yet thank God that his beloved had been so faithful in her 
holiness — so unyielding to all the strong temptation that he had 
placed before her. And though the harrowing result had torn 
his heart to agony, he could yet from his soul exclaim : " Even 
so, Father! for so it seemed good in Thy sight." 

The window was open, and the light streamed from it throw- 
ing its brightness and its shadows on the grass as they passed. 
Me could not look up. That night when they had been there 
together ! — the happy breakfast the next day ! Oh ! memory 
crowded these things too thick and fast upon him ! 

But his companion, to whom no such remembrances belonged, 
looked up ; when, with a ciy that sent the blood curdling to Mr 
St. Clair's heart, he grasped his arm and pointed to the window. 
Mr. St. Clair looked, ana fell as dead at his feet. 

The cr3r had brought the inmates in alarm to the open door ; 
when seeing the figures of those on the lawn, they knew who 
they must ibe. In a few moments Mr. St. Clair was conveyed 
into the house ; and when he opened his bewildered eyes, he 
saw his mother, — and Mary ! 

Who can conceive the burst of frenzied surprise,— -of mad- 
dening doubt, — of overwhelming joy — that rushing of all feelings 
together, which in this poor world would fain be called hap- 
piness ! 

And then came the gushings forth of tearing tenderness, — ^the 
torrents of endearing words such as he had never thought to 
have breathed again, — ^which, through all their weakness and 
poverty, showed the unfathomable depths from whence they 
came — the question, — ^the answer, — ^the thrilling explanation,— 
the ever-new surprise ! And then afresh the joy ; — joy in each 
other — ^for each other ! — oh ! 

Then again, came the sudden check, — the sudden pain, — ^the 
sudden terror, as, when the first flush of intense emotion had 
subsided, — each first saw how hollow and how pale was the 
other's cheek,— how weak the voice, how languid the whole 
being I 

2 c 2 
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But they were together I and life would soon be brigHt again, 
and health, flush back anew ! 

Yes ! they were togethei^what worlds lay in those words ! 
And when alone together, they knelt before their Grod, and 
praised His name. 



Then came the old man, feeble, and penitent. And the mother! 
Ah ! hers was joy ! How had she trembled for her child's life 
— ^how mourned the needless sorrow he had had to endure! 
Needless ! Oh, say it not of a God all love ! 

Well did he — that now joyful beinff— feel the blessing which 
those hours of dark, dark sorrow had been to him — into what 
light they had brought him. He knew now in whom he had 
trusted, knew Him to be the same, in storm and sunshine, in 
sunshine as in storm ; and having given up all to Him in his 
imutterable sorrow, he could now trust Him with all his unutter- 
able joy — ^sure that unless needed for his higher happiness, it 
woula never be taken from him or dimmed again in fife. JBTe 
" dared rejoice in it, for he knew that it came not by chance, and 
neither by chance could it pass away." 



CHAPTEE LXIL 

I began to understand the necessity of tliat nding one's own spirit, which 
is greater than taking a city.— Adam Gbaehb. 

But who can analyze the feelings which warred together in 
Norman Bruce's heart that night of meeting P His astonish- 
ment was positive incredulity ! And though at length he felt 
that the fact must be fact, and had heard all the explanationB — 
yet still it appeared impossible. His mind had so completely 
received the conviction of that fatal marriage, that the rerersal 
of all his ideas made him feel As if walking in a dream. 

And let him not be scorned as ungenerous, if in that hour of 
transcendant happiness to others his spirit felt more desolate, 
more utterly wretched for itself than it had perhaps ever felt 
before. Indignation had at first mingled with his extreme un- 
happiness concerning Mary's fate, — ^then commiseration of him 
who was as desolate as himself ; while his generous devotion of 
friendship had been a strong sustaining power. He had then 
had muca to do, much to say — all had seemed to hang on him. 
He had been the comforter, the friend, the one sought. «^Now 
each sufficed the other— and he, he felt was not needed. In 
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ram the mother blessed him abnost on her knees for what he 
had done for her son ; in vain that son wrung his hand in grati* 
tude that conld find no words ; in vain — worse than in vain, — 
did she he loved try to speak her thanks, and show him what 
she felt ; he knew what she felt, and that was his misery. He 
turned away from them in moody wretchedness, and all that 
livelong summer's night, when ^.^^ 

" The heavens were watching with their thousand eyes," 

he roamed about the fields and gardens in utter, repining deso* 
lation of heart. 

But at length, when the beautiful dawn came up— the cold 
clear light of the sky ^wing each moment brighter and warmer 
in its hues, and the httle fleecy clouds catching the blood-red 
rays of the sim, till the sun itself rose large and undimmed by a 
single vapour, .his crimson blaze flashing back from the windows 
of the house where reposed so many happy beings, as if the 
visible blessing of Grod rested upon it^then aid the heavy doud, 
the bitter trial pass away from his spirit. 

He had learnt many wholesome lessons in the time of that 
deep affliction to his friend ; had seen how the power of Gk>d 
could work in the soul, and pour in strength and unearthly con- 
solations when without them the spirit must have sunk under 
the greatness of its trial — had seen and watched all this with an 
humole and rebuked heart ; and though at the first moment 
when he was the only suflerer, his spirit had sorely failed him 
again, yet now, under that double " day-spring from on high," it 
revived. He took deep counsel with himself and with his God, 
and implored strength to overcome the selfish sorrow, natural 
but not noble, which had obscured his better feelings and made 
him cast a chill upon the joy which God had showered, after 
such bitter suflering, upon the hearts he so much loved. He 
returned to the house, and going to his own room, sat long there 
reading the page of inspiration shone upon by such clear Hght 
from above. 

He looked anew into his heart to search out all its depths^ 
all its weaknesses ; and when his many faults flashed across his 
memory, and he saw how wrong, how self-deceived he had often 
been---how he had mistaken the indulgence of his own feelings 
for disinterested friendship, and the wrath of an untamed spirit 
for zeal for others' good, and his many sins and errors rushed 
over his mind — ^he covered his burning face with his hands, and 
prayed for strength, for light, for pardon — prayed that in all 
things he might be directed aright, and that he might be enabled 
to conquer a feeling which hs^ led him so near the verge of 
sinful rebellion, and which, unblest alike in heaven and earth. 
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came as a chilling cloud between hiis soul and Grod — Ioob heart 
and his dearest friends. 

As he looked at his travel-soiled dress, he thought how like to it 
was his earth-stained mind ; and when he threw it off, and, after 
the refreshment of the toilet, put on another,^ — ^he felt how com- 
plete an emblem it all was of the casting off of an old cormpt 
nature — the washing in the pure fountain opened for all sin, and 
the putting on of the offered robe of righteousness, prepared for 
him oy that Holy Being, who will in no wise admit anything 
with snot or blemish into His hish and royal presence. 

He lelt refreshed in bod^ and mind ; and stimulated by the 
high desire of overcoming mmself and conquering all that could 
o&nd God in his heart, he went down to join the others at 
breakfast, and a feeling of cheerfulness entered his mind to 
which he had long been a stranger. 

Mr. St. Clair looked at him with an astonishment which was 
soon changed to heartfelt thankfulness. He saw what it was, and 
Jmew that the blessing of God was there. It removed the weight 
of mountains from his breast ; for the unhappiness of one so dear 
to him had been a heavy burthen. He felt that the taming 
point had come ; and that each day now would see that ardent 
spirit recover more and more of its noble self-possesaion and of 
its buoyant cheerfulness. He could now endure to feel hia own 
happiness, to rejoice in it fully ; and, but that the thought of one 
miserable man mt away would often cross and grieve nia spirit, 
he might have felt his bliss almost too perfect for this world. 
The look of delicacy in Mary's appearance made him indeed feel 
anxious ; but when he remembered his own haggard counte- 
nance and his own sense of weakness, yet felt what a difference 
onlv a few hours of Hollington and happiness had made in him, 
he hoped all things for her. 

After breakfast, Mr. Bruce called him apart; and wishing 
him joy a thousand, thousand times, told him that he pur- 
posed leaving him that day. 

*^ That day ! " It seemed such a sudden parting. But Mr. 
St. Glair saw that it was best, so refrained from urging him to 
stay. A mutual grasp of the hand said everything. 

" Where shall you go, Bruce P " 

" I don't know ; IVe no fancy for London just now, mt for 
Scotland. Abroad, perhaps." 

" Why not to the Marquis Villa Hermosa's P You said you 
would pay him a visit." 

Mr. St Clair's heart beat quick as he felt what was his motive 
for surging him to go there. 

" So I will," replied Mr. Bruce, with animatkm'; " that will 
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just BTut me-^time and alli for I must not go far away, out of 
respect to this promotion of mine which is never coming. That 
was a most happy thought of yonrs, St. Clair ; for next to one 
— ^who from delicacy I shall not name just now — ^there is no 
friend I have on earth whose company I delight in as I do in 
Feman di Villa Hermosa's." 

Then go, hy all means ; and say aU and everything to them 
from me." 

" And tell Donna Mercedes that ' you throw yourself at her 
feet again!"' 

"Even so, and that I 'kiss her hand a thousand and a thou* 
sand times,' and will crave her leave to visit her again ere long, 
when I trust she may have forgiven me more fully than ever the 
ofiTence which first made me bend the knee before her." 

" Ah ! that mysterious kneeling ! " said Mr. Bruce, laughing. 

But when are you likely to go tnere P " he added, as a shade of 
sadness again crossed his face, and he turned away, — " you will 
not, I suppose, go alone." 

" No,* replied the other, his tone changing also in a moment 
to one of deep feeling ; " and I only spoke at random." 

" But when, St. Clair — when do you think you shall marry P " 

•* I don't know — ^but soon, I suppose. There can be no use in 
waiting now." 

"None in the world," replied the other kindly, and with a 
manner totally different from his old taunting tone ; " the sooner 
by far the better. You have both suffered enough, God knows ! 
and Greneral Sydney must wish to see her in your keeping before 
the time comes when he must resi^ his own guardianship, which, 
poor old man, cannot I should thmk be very far off." 

" Oh, I don't know that, he is feeble but not ill ; and his 
peaceful life now may, and I trust will,* prolong his life for 
many years. I can't endure the thought of fresn sorrow for 
her." 

" No I she's had enough for her young life already, and I pray 
that this ma^ long be spared her. Still I should think the sooner 
everything is settled the better. And by the bye, St. Clair, I 
have something to tell you which may perhaps help to make all 
smooth for you." And he informed him of the happy discovery 
he had made respecting General Sydney's fortune. 

" I did not tell you before," he added feelingly, " as I thought 
it might only add an additional pang to your suffering. But I 
don't think it is likely to grieve you now." And his old 
playful sndle once more lighted up his changeful countenance. 

" Bruce ! " said Mr. St. Clair, some little time after, looking 
up at the other with the most beautiful expression of feeling. 
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** I want to Baj something to yon— *7et I soarceljr know how to 

do it." 

" What is itP " asked the other in surprise. 
" When Mary was here before, you often sent her— money." 
Flashes of fire shot from Mr. truce's eyes— his whole coun- 
tenance was in a flame. 
" Who told you so P " he demanded fiercely. 
"She did." 

" She noTer knew it — for certain at least." 
" Women are not so dull as we are, Bruce ; it is not easy to 
deceive them." 

"And what if I didP I'd a right I suppose to spend my 
money as I liked P And there was no liberty in it— it came not 
from me, unless acknowledged." 

" But it did come from you — so must, and shall be acknow- 
ledged." 

«« By- ." He checked himself,— but he flushed scarlet 

again with indignation as he added : " you're not paltry enough, 
St. Clair — ^because you are rich now — ^to think of returning it P" 
'* Betuming it ! JN^ot for worlds ! I wouldn't part wi& that 
blessed weight of gratitude for all the kingdoms of the earth— 
nor rob you, Bruce, of the joy of your gracious deed." 

" There spoke a heart oeserying of its blessed lot I " replied 
the other with sudden emotion, — ^pressing his powerful hand on 
the shoulder of his friend. " If you could hare felt otherwise, 
St. Clair, you would have been a most unworthy husband of that 
heavenlv being. — ^Yes ! " he added sadly, after a pause, " it 
was a pleasure — a jov to minister to her comfort in any way. 
That poor channel alone was left for me, and you do well not to 

have grudged it me ! St. Clair I we are about to part. 

Had you not been what you are, — ^had you not treated me 
with a feeling, a generosity, a noble trust, that few besides 
you could have done, I should have hated you — ^have cursed 
you from my inmost heart — ^have been driven an exile from 
friendship— from happiness— from Grodl But you have built 
up in me from your own noble nature, a trust I never had 
before in man— a faith I never had before in God. I have 
loved, as you know — madly, madly loved I— but it is past — 
know not how, or why, — save by the mercy of my God— but I 
feel that it is past. She is to me now only your wife, and as 
such, most loved, most honoured I I shall feel, I dare say, 
lonely and empty for a time ; but I have this night looked well 
into my heart, and God has graciously gone down with me into 
Its deep, dark recesses. I have a great work to do I find — a 
subduing, a reforming work, and your prayers, St. Clair, my 
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]ierB.«-And now, may the blessing of the Allni^ty be increas- 
ingly with you! May His sheltering wing. His everlasting 
arms be over and beneath you. — ^After a time we shall meet I 
trust again, and often. But now — go. Write to me, St. Clair 
— ^write to me." And grasping his hand he turned quickly, and 
left the room. 

He took leave of Mrs. St. Clair and of General Sydney — and 
then of Mary. He was troubled for an instant, but conquering 
himself, he looked at her with a clear and open smile. He took 
her hand in his, and kissed it with deep respect. 

" You will think of me sometimes, he said, " when you are 
St. Clair's deserved and happy wife." 

And he was gone. 



CHAPTEE LXin. 

I thank God that you are Ba£e, and at rest ; I thank God. My Father, 
my Father ! I thank Thee who rejectest no petition, that Thou hast heard 
my cry. — ^Mebkland. 

When Mrs. St. Clair had received the letter fipom the old 
minister of Lorrington, she had set off without a moment's 
delay for that place — ^first however sendingoff letters to try and 
stop Mr. Bruce from leaving England. But that was too late, 
he having, as we have seen, gone on board-ship almost imme- 
diately after arriving at Portsmouth. Her astonishment and 
gratitude were unbounded at the communication made to her ; 
but her thankful joy at finding that Mary had escai>ed the 
snares laid for her, was sorely mingled with apprehensions on 
her account, as the kind old man full of nervous fear himself 
and anxious to follow out Captain Normanton's wishes, had 
written to her with such urgency not to delay her coming for a 
day even, that she dreaded in what state she might find her. 

The meeting was most affecting between tnem; and for a 
time it did really seem doubtful whether Mary would recover 
the effects of the cruel sufferings she had had to undergo. The 
sight of her beloved friend however, was in itself a cordial 
almost life-giving ; and the field of happiness which now again 
seemed to open before her-— joined to the perfect peace and 
tranquillity m which her nund now reposed— offered every 
facility for her recovery. The having her father too, always 
near her — ^the lying with her hand in his — the looking at him, 
even though her weakness made it be in silence — all was joy, 
was balm to a spirit lately so tried bv separation and sorrow. 
She was jemoved almost immediately to the Park Housei. 
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tirougli the old minister continued constantly to visit her— gaining 
from her a deep insight into soiritual things, in retnm for the 
fatherly kindness and affection ne bestowed so warmly upon her. 

Nor least was her joy in having about her again her beloved 
Susan, whom Mrs. St. Clair had brought with her, though she 
would by no means dismiss from her the kind little maiden 
whose amiability and cheerfulness had been such a comfort to 
her before. The cherished passion-flower was restored to its 
own place again, and kept ever in her sight; and with a joy 
which those only can unaerstand who know how remembrance 
clings and twines about such things, she saw fresh leaves and 
shoots springing from its broken stem and torn branches. 

Weeks passed before she was able to leave her room, but they 
were weeks of quite indescribable happiness, so much did her 
mind enjoy its calm love-tended repose, and so eaay and sweet 
was it to look but a Httle higher, and carry her happy thankful 
heart into the presence of her God. He, that kind Physician, 
kept all trouble and anxiety away from her as only He can — by 
filling her with peaceful thoughts, and rebuking ike enemy that 
would have disturbed her. 

One little incident touched her very much. Though Susan 
and Lucy were the only attendants who ever appeared in her 
room, yet she frequently heard another whispering voice at the 
door ; and often a soft knock came, and some unexpected little 
delicacy was silently given in, or some fresh green food for her 
birds, or lovely flower for herself. When she had observed 
this several times, she asked whose were the kind but unseen 
ministerings which showed such constant thought and attention, 
and she was told they came from the old woman. She begged 
to see her ; but it was long before she could be prevailed upon 
to come in. At length emboldened by Mary's Kind messages, 
she at last took courage ; but had hardly reached her bedside, 
before she fell on her knees, and earnestly besought her pardon. 

Mary put out her hand in a moment, and the poor old woman 
covered it with tears and kisses. 

" How could she ever forgive herP How could she bear the 
sight of her !" 

Mary reassured her with the kindest words, and told her 
truly, that her one look of sympathy, and her kindness on that 
dreadful day had swept all else from her mind ; and then she 
spoke to her sweet words of Him who loves to pardoo, and 
whose mercy is greater than all our sins. 

Once before she left the Park House she begged to be taken 
to Lorrington. With returning strength her remembrance of 
Ofli)tain Normanton recurred with increased pain ; yet she had 
ging once more to visit the place that belonged to him* 
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Siie went there with Mrs. St. Glair, and was deeply affected as 
she saw it in all its flush of summer beauty — ^blooming in vain, 
while its unhappy possessor roamed through foreign lands in 
wretchedness too great for words. Her tears streamed blind- 
ingly as she passed the violet bed — ^now a mass of dense leaves — 
wnere he haid joined her first, and when she went into the con- 
servatory where he had watched to send her the flowers she 
loved the best. She sat there long in silence, while her soul 
was lifted up in earnest praver for hmi. 

On her return to the Park House she wrote to him, thanking 
him for all his kindness ; and speaking heart-melting words of 
friendship and regard, and of grief for all the sorrow she had 
caused lum, — ^tellmg him how continually she prayed for him, 
and how sure she felt that in time the comfort and blessing of 
God would descend upon his heart. 

The next day they left the place that had been the scene of so 
much suflering ; and it was not long after, that Mr. St. Clair and 
his friend joined them at Hollington. 



Peace and happiness did much towards restoring Mary's 
health ; and in the course of a few months she was united to 
Mr. St. Clair, and felt. 

" The deep and heartfelt happiness. 
Of a pure and hallowed love." 



. The old house of happy memory near I^over being vacant, 
they went there, where they were soon joined by Mrs. St. Clair 
and General Sydney. The old man's health had received shocks 
which at his age he was not likely to recover, and gradually his 
stren^ gave way. But he was so peaceful and happy, that it 
was impossible to feel grief in looking at him — ^so mild, so 
tranquil, so fuU of kindness and aflection, that it was a pleasure, 
though a sad one, to minister to the increasiug dependence of his 
infirm age. All memory of the late painful events had quite 
gone from him, and his mind was thrown back to the time of 
Mary's first youth and girlhood, — • save when at times a 
vague sense of her wrongs came over him and he would 
implore her pardon. He seemed accustomed to Mr. St. 
Clair and his mother without being able to account for their 
being with him, but it was a happiness to both of them to see 
how welcome their presence ever was ; and Mary, through 
all her sorrow for him, was filled with rejoicing tiiat those 
BO dear to her should be a comfort to him who still possessed 
her heart's best love; while the faith, and peace, and peni- 
tence, that had been given in answer to her trustful prayers, 
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made her feel that the erent which approached so sently yet so 
surely, could nerer separate them, out only free him from the 
infirmities of the failing flesh and clothe him with life and 
immortality. " Sown in weakness, raised in power : sown a 
natural body, raised a spiritual body I" 



All was gently, peacefally over ; and the firail tenement that 
once had held so vigorous a spirit quietly rested in the church- 
yard hard by. Mary's tears could not but flow ; yet they were 
without bitterness, for she knew that it was only 

Of earthly air that he had breathed his last." 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

Wait awhile, Death ! 
♦ * * wait for those 
Who have not tasted yet of Heaven's high grace ; 
Nor bring them to their audit, all unclothed 
With a Redeemer's righteousness. 

MbS. SlOOUBNlET. 

It was just a year since Mr. St. Clair's first night-visit to 
Hollington. Mary was returning in the evening from the grave 
which she had obtained permission to plant — according to the 
sweet custom of her mother's land — with fiowers, and Mr. 
St. Clair, who had been detained at home, went to meet her. 
The pensiveness of her heart vanished at sight of him, and 
she brightly returned the smile that ever greeted her from that 
beloved countenance. 

Well indeed had she judged his character when she gave him 
all her heart ; and well did he repay with his infinite love, the 
noble truth and firmness which nad preserved them to each 
other. 

They strolled along the meadows the side of ike crystal 
stream, for the air was soft and nuld; and the stars came 
" trooping out " in myriads as the twilight declined. 

" You remember this time last year, almost this hour," he 
asked ; — " that moonlight night when I returned from VigoP " t 

" It is not one to be forgotten, Wilfred. What happineu 
we had!" 

" Yes, and what unh^piness and I — ^what sin !" 
" That is all gone, Wilfred, all washed away ; but the haj^« 
piness remains,-^and the present happiness of past happiness is 
'ways so delightftd." 
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Always P You do not agree then with your great poet : 

' Nessun maccior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo lelice 
Nella miseria.' " 

(No greater grief 
Than to remember happy times 
In misery.) 

'* Oh no, the remembrance — ^the realized remembrance of 
happiness — ^must always be happiness ; for the mind is present 
then with the happy past." 

" Yes ! I have toxmd it so, even in my deepest trouble." 

Mary was silent, for as the remembrance of past happiness to 
her was, as she said, happiness ; so the remembrance of past 
trouble was trouble ; and she could never endure to realize what 
her husband's feelings must have been during his dreadful trial. 
The sorrows of another spirit too — and that one still sorrowing 
— came across her with the reminiscences of that evening one 
short year ago — ^when he hung with such wretchedness over 
the gate of her little garden ; and that was a chord that ever 
vibrated most painfully upon her heart. 



The next morning they again talked of the " year before " — 
of that lovely soft November morning — of that rose that Wilfred 
had ever kept — of that happy breakfast ! And as they looked 
at each other again, and the sun agaia shone in upon them, it 
seemed impossible that such storms of terrible sunerings could 
have shdcen their souls since then. 

It wiU be a lesson to us at least," said ^Mrs. St. Clair, not 
to despond too much if sorrow ever come again ; for how 
oompletely oan God sweep it away ! " 

"A letter for you Mary," said Mr. St. Clair, as the post came 
in a little while after. " I love so to see that direction ! " And 
happy was the smile with wliich he put the letter into her hand. 

" liorrington ! " she exclaimed, turning deadly pale as she 
observed the post-mark 5 " oh, Wilfred !" 

Mr. St. Clair's colour rose, and a cloud crossed his brow ; she 
did not see it, lost in her own fearful thoughts. 

" Eead it for me, Wilfred," she said ; " I dare not open it." 

" It can only be from one of the servants, for it is not from 
your old friend the clergyman," he replied, trying to speak 
calmly ; " no one else is there." 

" Oh no, it is not from them. I know the hand, though so 
much changed. Open it, dear Wilfred, I cannot." 

'* No, Mary, it may contain words not meant for my eye." 
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She looked at him in surprise. 

" Have we then two beings P " she asked smiling, though 
sadly. 

" No," he exclaimed, as he threw his arms agitatedly round 
her, *' not for ourselves,— never for ourselves ; but for others — 
yes. Eemember, I have still one secret untold to you — mj wife ! 
and he may have things to say to you alone." 

Mary felt that he might — ^words of penitence, of grief, of 
remorse ! She opened the letter with trembling hands. He did 
not look at her, — ^would not read a feeling till she might wish to 
speak it — so beautiful ! — so perfect was his confidence ! 

The letter was indeed from Captain Normanton. She read 
the sad lines that spoke of his intense sufferings with deep 
agitation, and lading her head on her husband's breast, wept 
there in silence for a time — ^feeling through all her sorrow for 
another, the untold blessedness of having that breast to weep 
upon. At length she murmured — ^half fearing to pain him by 



** Wilfred ! he craves so much to see me." 
He started a little, as the colour flushed deeper than before. 
" Oh, Wilfred," she added, as she pressed her cheek closer to 
his heart, " he is dyinp." 

They were both silent for some minutes. At length he 
pressed her to his heart, and bending his face over hers, said : 
" You will not fear to see him, Mary P" 
** Oh yes, I should dread it," she replied. 
** But you will not refuse?" 
" No — ^not refuse, if you do not." ' ' 

" Can you suppose I should P " 



And yet it was not every one who could so perfectly have 
forgiven such wrongs as his — wrongs not only against himself, 
but against those most dear to him; — wrongs which, though 
they themselves had ceased, yet had left their bitter conse- 
quences behind : — the father's hastened grave, tlie. child's deep 
grief I — and, though time, and love, and peace hlad done much 
with God's good blessing towards restoring health to that 
sorrowing child, yet there lingered about her still that frequent 
depression of spirits, that transparency of cheek, that sweet 
lowness of voice, that languid smile, which often sent a chill 
into her husband's heart, though he would not stop to own or 
analvze whence it came. These things, ever renewed before the 
mini, are not easily to be forgiven ! 

But he had " come within the ken of Heaven " — had weighed 
time against eternity, and knew how brief it was ! He had felt 
hat it was himself to be forgiven, and could he withhold from 
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another his " Uss forgiveness P " No ! the spirit of Him who is 
" touched with the sense of our infirmities," dwelt too stronglj 
within him for that, and had widely and blessedly opened in his 
heart 

" The sacred source of sympathetic tears." 

He had felt misery, and he could feel for it in others^ — ^had 
felt happiness, and could judge what it must be to live with- 
out it. * 



In a short time they were on their journey — ^most unthought- 
of journey — ^to Lorrington. How heavy were their hearts — 
heavy for the woes, for the faults of others 1 They were about 
to see — lying low in death-sickness and sorrow — the being who 
at that very time, but one short year ago, in the full flush of 
health and handsome manhood, was, in audacious disregard of 
their feelings, invading their privacy at Hollington and blasting 
their almost attained hopes or happiness. How clearly did they 
both recall his presence and his countenance that day I Yet thej* 
could feel for mm — ^grieve for him, from the very depths of theur 
hearts. 

And well they might — ^for in the wide, wide world there pro- 
bably existed not one creature so utterly wretched as he was — 
or could there have been found one, twin with him in misery, 
it was her, who was twin with him in birth. 

They had borne about their broken hearts through scenes of 
nature's loveliest abroad ; had rested — where rest seemed pos- 
sible — in some favoured spot, then rushed on again to escape 
the avenging Deity within. But all in vain ; and feeling at last 
that nature could endure no more, but that the frail body was 
fast sinking beneath the sufferings of the mind, Captain Nor- 
manton desired to be brought home, that he might die where 
his father had died — ^he who had been that proud father's joy 
and idol ! — and resign his life where last he had breathed the 
breath of life with Mary. 

When he' reached Lorrington he was in the last stage of 
weakness ; but a sort of satisfaction that came over his spirit at 
finding himself there again, seemed to arrest for a time the 
eager hand of death. He did not rally, but he did not sink so 
fast, and a ray of hope crept into his wretched sister's heart — 
that perhaps he might be spared. But he felt that it could not 
be so ; and tried — vainly tried, to prepare himself for his great 
change. But he could not do it--could not find one hapeful 
thought of God. He strove to do it — ^but his mountain-sins 
rose between him and his ofiended Judge; he strove to do it, 
but he had yet to learn the force of that prayer : " Turn Thou 
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me, O God, and I shall be turned." — ^He kMew not of the 
fireedom and ftdness of Christ's ssJvation, and sought to save 
hunself— to atone for what he had done — ^to do something to 
make God favourable towards him. 

But then he would remember Mary's prayers for him, and 
felt they could not be refused ; — ^and then a hope, though yagae 
and unformed would rise, and he would listen with soul intent, 
and eyes fixed in •eagerness painful to behold on the old 
minister, as he spoke to him of truths which he himself had 
heard from Mary. But his soul dared not grasp them; he 
could not think they were for him, and so his heart sank down 
again the yoid and wretched thing it was before. Ah ! who can 
telli or bear to think how frightful was his misery ! 

He knew that Mary was married, and could at times thank 
God that his deeds had not done all the evil that they were 
calculated to do ; and he longed that she should know tiiiat he 
was not so wholly lost as she might think, and to tell her that 
once he had meant to act rightly by her, but had been overcome 
again by his own evil heart — ^for he would not criminate his 
sister. He almost thought that if once more he could hear her 
say she pardoned him, that then he might dare to turn and ask 
his God to pardon, and this want grew so strong upon him at 
last that at times it brought on almost delirious feelmgs. Yet 
it was a thought too wild — ^to dare to ask her to see him again — 
to come to him. '*Was it possible she should grant such a 
request P — ^possible her husband should let her grant it P" He 
told himself it was not — ^yet the intense wish grew ever stronger 
and stronger. 

He had but lately received her letter. The old minister to 
whom it had been sent for him, knew not at the time — ^no one 
knew — ^where he was ; and when, after his unexpected return to 
Lorrington he had mentioned it to Lady Davenport, she had 
besought him not to deliver it — ^not wholly from intentional 
unkindness to Mary — ^though from her inmost soul she hated 
her — ^but because she feared the effect it might have upon her 
brother. But at length, when he saw how the distempered soul 
of his poor friend craved for her pardon, he could withhold it 
no longer. He gave it him ; and what a revulsion of feeling 
did it produce ! It was truly for a time almost like her living 
voice speaking to him of forgiveness. It produced a trembling 
joy, a breathing hope, he had never felt before. 

** Could Maiy pity him ! would not then his Creator P Could 
Mari^ forgive him ! would not then his Redeemer P Could Mary 

Sray for him ! and would not the Holy Spirit intercede ? — oh ! " 
e might have added indeed, " * with groanings which cannot be 
uttered'? " He dared for a moment to look upward, to lift his 
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wasted hands and wounded heart to Grod. How had those kind 
forgiving words sunk into his soul ! And when she spoke of the 
peace and comfort that were to be his, he felt almost already as 
possessed of them. 

Yet soon this first impression faded away, and fear again 
depressed him ; and then returned that dreaaful craving — once 
more to hear her say she pardoned him. " His days were so well 
nigh spent, his life so near its close, surely she would not 
refuse, — ^surely her husband even would not deny his request, 
when he knew how he had suffered ! " 

Ah ! did he reckon on the nobleness of him he had so injured P 
The blood rushed over has death-like countenance as the thought 
flashed across him. 

But he could endure it no longer ; he had ascertained where 
she lived, knew she was again in the house where first he had 
seen her in England, and though shudderings seized him as he 
wrote it, he there directed to her that letter which had so 
touched and troubled her — in almost illegible characters pouring 
forth his penitence, his misery, his agonized entreaties, that she 
would let him once again hear her pronounce his pardon. 

There was perhaps the weakness of remaining affection that 
mingled itself with this earnest craving ; but it was unknown, 
unacknowledged by him. Tho thoughts of his former feelings 
were now his agony — mixed as they were with the burning sense 
of shame, and grief, and sin — ^and never did he willingly permit 
his memory to recall them; mourning, with late remorse, the 
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CHAPTEE LXV. 

The struggling hope^ bv sbame, by doubt repeU'd, 
The agony of prayer, the buistmg tears— 
The dark remembrance of guilty years. 
Crowding upon the spirit in th^ mi^t. 

MB8. Hxmahb. 

It was towards erening of the second day that Mr. St. Clair 
and Mary arriyed at Lorrington. The clouds and mists that 
had hnng heavily about all the morning were beginning to break 
away, and here and there the white light shone down in silvery 
softness, giving brightness without colour to the landscape. 
Yet Lorrington lool^ed beautifnl — the water so tranonil, and the 
grass pearled all over with dew ; while the mists still nestling in 
among tbe woods, shrouded the topmost trees with their gauzy 
mantle, and distilled in soft drops from leaf to leaf. 

They sat silent as they drove through the princely park, their 
hearts filled with sad thoughts of him so near them — dying, and 
in such nnhappiness. What now to him — ^bound down to the 
bed of deaHh — ^were all his vast domains P what — ^the glorious 
beauty spread upon the earth, when in his own heart there lay 
such mines of deep, inezplorable misery P 

Lady Davenport was at the window of her brother's room — 
watchmg with vacant look' the lights and shades that moved 
with so ghostlike a solemnity over the magnificent expanse before 
her — when the carriage caught her eye. 

" How strange ! " she exclaimed. 

" What P" asked her brother feebly. 

" A travelling-cairiage, driving up towards the house. Who 
can it be P" 

"Impossible!" exclaimed Captiun Normanton, starting up, 
but instantly sinking back again. " Can she have oome P — so 
soon P " And he covered his face with his hands, as his whole 
frame shook with emotion. 

" Can she have come P Who have come P " demanded Lady 
Davenport in a voice of thunder. Needless question ! she felt 
who it was. 

It was some moments before Captain Kormanton could answer. 
He then in a deprecating, feeling tone — for he knew how much 
it would cost her ever to see Mary again — ^began : — 
. . " Augusta, my dear Augusta, come to me, and ^ 
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" Kot till you tell me who is in that carriage," she replied 
fiercely — her eyes flashing fire even on her dying brother. 

"I would have told you before, my dearest sister, and not 
have let it come on you so by surprise — ^but I had no idea she 
would have come so soon — scarcely dared hope indeed, — ^butthat 
I knew her nature— that she would have come at all — ^to me." 

" I am, I suppose, to be left then to infer who this person so 
much desired is," she replied, swelling with indignation ; ** but 
if you fancy, Sigismund, that I am going to receive, or even for 
one moment offend my sight with the presence of Mrs. St. Clair, 
you are mistaken." 

He shivered as she pronounced that name, for never before 
had she done so; but her rage at that moment overcame aU 
other considerations. 

He felt her doing it deeply ; but after a moment he told him- 
self it was love to him that nad so moved her. 

" My dearest sister," he said, with a gentleness that almost 
subdued her, " I will not ask of you anything that can give you 
pain. Augusta, — come to me." 

She left the window — ^reluctantly at first ; but as she drew 
nearer to him she felt the strong force of attraction, and throw- 
ing herself on his neck she covered his pale face with her 
fervent, repentant kisses. He put his arm round her, whisper- 
ing in faltering accents : 

" Oh Augusta, I have longed, with what intensity you cannot 
know, to hear her once again say she pardons me. I have felt I 
could not live, — could not die without it. I had meant to tell 
you. Forgive me, dearest. — ^But now — hear her carriage ! Oh 
God! oh God!" And he raised his eyes and hands in silent 
agitated supplication, as his sister went and requested Mr. 
Aubrey, the old minister, to go down and receive " her brother's 
friends." 



He went down and after a time a message from Captain 
Kormanton brought him and Mary up to his room. He was 
too feeble to be moved onto a sofa or even to be supported up in 
his bed, but lay there, presenting the affecting spectacle of 
manhood brought down to the weakness of a child. A shaded 
lamp was all that lit that sad apartment, and it was with 
trembling steps and a shrinking heart that Mary entered it. 
The old man led her to the side of the bed, and silently placing 
her in a chair, retired to the further end of the room. 

What a picture would that apartment have made just then ! 
That old man with the lamp's bright light streaming on his 
2 D 2 
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benign but sorrowful eountenatice and silvery hair, and that 
dying couoh in the dim shade, with that beantiful girl beside it 
a solemn picture, full of melancholy beauty — but whose out- 
ward sadness was but a faint type of the sorrow and suffering' 
that was going on within. 

The silence was not broken for a time, save by Captain. 
Normanton's labouring sighs and Mary's restrained sobs. She 
dared not raise her eyes to his face — dared not meet the look of 
death she felt was resting there. He dared not either look at 
her. " Oh ! that he had never seen her ! " After a time he 
spoke. 

" Miss Sydney," he murmured ; — then stopped with a painful 
start, remembering that that name was hers no longer. 
, " Call me so/* she said feelingly ; " call me so always." 

The sound of her voice in a moment unlocked all the recesses 
of his nature. Tears— strange visitants — crushed to his eyes ; 
and feelings, emotions of all kinds, struggled up from their 
un forgotten depths and strove for utterance. All his deep 
repentance, his broken-hearted grief, his self-abhorrence, his sense 
of sin, of dishonour, shame, his terrible despair, his " fearful 
looking for of judgment to come," — all rushed tumultuously 
from his riven heart with a force that a few moments before had 
seemed impossible. 

Once had he spoken somewhat of them before ; but what 
were his words — his feelings then, to those which were now 
shone on bv the lurid torch of death, the glare of a lost eternity P 
They had been then but the first awakenings of his heart from 
the trance of sin ; now they had been thought over and over 
" almost to madness "—reach wearing its own deep channel in 
his soul, till that wretched soul had. been torn and distracted 
beyond endurance. *' Sin leaves dreadful legacies 1 '* 

Mary shuddered as she heard him, but could not stop him— 
she felt it would be a relief to him to pour forth all his heart ; 
and then she spoke of peace and comfort. But every word of 
hers seemed, by its very gentleness and kindness, to awaken new 
horrors in his breast ; and still he seemed to have something 
unspoken which yet he could not speak. 

" I must say all," at length he exclaimed, with a frightful 
eiSbrt — " must lay all my sin before you, that you may Jcnow 
what I have been, and how mercy can never reach such crimes 
as mine." 

And then he told her how he had at last known St. Clair to 
be noble, true — while he was the vilest wretch that crawled the 
earth! "But," he continued in smothered accents, "I could 
not give you up, — all the evils of my nature rose up to hinder 
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me. Oh, that dreadful hour— when they told me yon would be 
mine!" 

Mary sat horrified. She was too yotmg, too ^ood to imagine 
to what extremes Satan can compel the soul that has yielded 
itself to his power— too inexperienced to know how, while they 
loathe the sin, prayerless men can yet be driven on to its com- 
mittal. A new and dreadful world seemed opened before her, 
and she sat there silent, trembling, affrighted. 

He felt that breathing silence<^felt in it the condemnation of 
his soul. " Yes, he had sinned beyond even her forgiveness- 
bey ond even her power to speak to him of peace ! " In lost 
amight he shrieked aloud. His large wild eyes seemed starting 
from their sockets, and drops of horror streamed from his 
brow. 

She could not endure the sight ; she fell upon her knees 
beside him, and strove to break the spell of that dreadful op- 
pression. The old minister drew near alarmed by his cries, and 
wiped the death-dews from his brow, and bathed with water 
those stern lips now quivering in mortal anguish. Mary spoke 
to him in words of kindness. 

She murmured prayers for him, and spoke to him of the God 
whose compassions fail not, and who is ready abundantly to 
pardon. 

*'But youP" he said; "I dare not ask God, till you have 
forgiven me." 

"Oh, can you doubt I doP" she replied with a look that 
carried conviction to his soul. 

He closed his eyes. ..." Now then pray for me," he mur- 
mured. 

His lips moved for a while, as if following her prayers, but 
then they ceased ; and his low, regular breathings showed that 
he slept the calm and deathly sleep of nature's sad exhaustion. 

Mary rose, and taking the old man's arm, she pressed it with 
deep affection, as they stood together for a time gazing on that 
worn, pale countenance. Suffering " had written strange de- 
features on his face," and yet it was still the same. That finely- 
shaped but gloomy brow still wore its imperious look, and tne 
straight compressed lips still spoke the stem resolve. 

There had been indeed little to soften in the influences that 
had surrounded him — ^nothing in truth but the sole memory of 
Mary's words. When they had sounded in his spirit, unmingled 
with the thought of his own conduct towards her, they had been 
soothing indeed ; but the waters of his soul were seldom peace- 
ful enough for her pure image, with all its refining powers, to 
rest on them long undisturbed. His deep remorse, his agony 
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at the remembrance of her snfferings would sweep over them, 
and make her broken image terrific to his soul. 

In his sister he had found no comfort ; she had no hearenly 
consolations to impart, and her feelings of hatred towards Mary 
made it insupportable to him ever to hear her mention her. 

His thoughts too of God were so terrible ; for severe to him- 
self as to others, he had struggled against all softening hope, 
and told himself it was impious to think that God could pardon 
sin like his. Eetribution, his stem nature seemed to demand, 
even on himself ; and thus all his suffering, instead of forming 
a blessed affiliating bond between his soul and its God," 
alienated it from every refreshing thought of Him. The words, 
** Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord," seemed the 
onlv ones of Scripture which could obtain any hold over him ; 
and ceaselessly did they vibrate through his whole soul. 

Of late indeed, a more softened tone of feeling had at times 
come over him ; and though he dared not hope, yet the hard, 
hard thought of a God waiting for vengeance presented itself 
less often less terribly to him. And then it was that the fevered 
thought arose, that ** if Mary would pardon, God perhaps might 
pardon also." 

In deep ignorance was this thought framed ; for how can the 
breath of a mere mortal affect the decisions of the Almighty?-^ 
how can anything but the, " Father forgive," of Him who was 
God as well as man— of Him whose love-drawn blood has dis- 
armed Divine Justice and let "Mercy" have her perfect work- 
bring down pardon on the soul P 

And yet God does often reach us by a human arm, and make 
earthly love the channel by which He pours into the soul His 
love divine— and Mary prayed that it might be so now. And as 
she saw a softer expression come over that sleeping sorrowful 
face, she seemed to feel that her prayers would be granted. 

"Why should they notP" she would have said with her 
simple faith ; " He wflleth not that any should perish ! " 
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CHAPTER LXVL 



I thought to meet no more, so dreary soom'd 
Death's interposing veil, and thou so pure 
Thy place in Paradise 
Beyond where I could soar. 



Well might Camoens wonder, that in so small a theatre as that poor bed, 
it should {uease fortune to represent such great calamities. 

It had been arranged that the St. Clairs should stay at the 
Park House ; and thither they repaired after Mary's agitating 
interview with Captain Normanton. 



With what a tender melancholy — though mingled with such 
grateful feeling — did she once more enter the house where her 



rise up m every part, and seem everywhere to meet her ! All 
painful rememorance of his harshness was swept away ; she 
could only think of him as the anxious being who had watched 
over her m her sickness, and restlessly, in his great love, moved 
around her day and night. He was not himself she felt, when 
he so sorely persecuted her ; and even had he been, she who 
had never felt anger during his lifetime, how could she re- 
member it now that he was gone P 

Death is merciful to us in that ; and if he plant a dagger in 
the soul, he often extracts a thousand barbed thorns that may 
have been rankling there before. Beautiful that well-known 
saying : " De mortuis nil nisi bonum." (Of the dead speak 
nothing but good.) 

And of him too, now all but numbered with the dead, how 
sadly did she think ! Seated on the same chair on which she 
had sunk down after her terrible interview with him in the 
garden, how vividly did that scene rise up before her in contrast 
to what now was. His haughty violence changed now for lowly 
penitence ; his cruel threats, for gentle seekings of her pardon. 
Ah, if she mourned the sudden cutting down of his manhood, 
if she wept to see his strength and vigour gone like the flower 
of the grass when the wind passeth over it, she could yet feel 
that through all hia misery, through all his weakness, he was a 




How did the image of her father 
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happier being now than when, in the height of his inflaence 
and power, he had used the one to persecute, the other to crash 
her. 



She went oyer the house, and shuddered as she looked at the 
window through which she had made her escape, and' thought 
of her fearful fall. But of that she said nothing to Wilfr^ ; 
she could not harrow his feelings by telling him of all she had 
suffered, even though it had been K>r him. She looked for the 
tree that had saved her life, but it was gone. It had done its 
work and was removed. 

The same two servants were there— Captain Normanton had 
interceded that they might not be dismissed — ^and they rejoiced 
to see her again. And as they saw her husband, and looked on 
his fine countenance, now saddened by compassion for him who 
had wrought him, they knew, such grievou§ wrong, they could 
not but feel how great had been the sacrifice their young mis- 
tress had been called upon to make. 



In the course of the evening Mr. Aubrey came to them. He 
said that on. awakening. Captain Normanton had been more 
calm and tranquil than he nad seen him before since his sad 
return home, though he was evidently fast sinking. He had 
charged him to try and express his deep gratitude to Mrs. St. 
Clair for her generous kindness, and to implore, if it were not 
asking too much, that he might be allowed to see her once 
again before he died. 

The next day accordingly they took their sorrowful way to his 
house, by the old pathway, trodden so often with such (ufferent 
feelings by Mary. They were received by Mr. Aubrey, who 



achievmg his ghastly victory. 

" This is most kind," said the dying man, as he held out his 
pallid hand to her. 

" You are better to-day P" she asked. 
Nearer the close." He looked at her for some time in 
silence. 

" Are you well P" he said at length. 
" Much better,** she replied. 

" But are you well P '* he continued in a voice of much alarm. 
" Tell me— teU me." 

" ^ shall be so in time," she answered with a kind smile. 
God!" he exclaimed, shodderingly. 




chamber where death was fast 
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•* i)o not fear for me," she aaid gently ; " but tell me of your- 
Belf— that you have found peace of heart/' 

Oh ! I hare sought it*-oh, I have sought it ! But can the 
same fate be for you — ^and me P — ^you so holy, I so vile ! " 

" The same fate is for all who sorrow for their sins, and be- 
lieve on Him who has washed them all away," she replied. 

God's Heaven is open for aU who call at its blessed gate for 
Christ's sake. * None ' who bo call, it is written, ' shall in any 
wise be oast out.* " ^ 

Can it be P Buch a life as I have lived ! oh, can it be P And 
yet I have so agonized to be reconciled to God ! My sins have 
been so terrible to me ! — ^And yet, if you can pardon — ^you, who 
though as an angel in comparison of me, are yet a fallible 
mortal in God's sight — ^if you can pardon, will not He — ^not 
when I implore Him— implore Him — for Christ's sake P" 

" Doubtless He will — doubtless He has ! " she exclaimed, as 
she clasped her hands with solemn fervour and sank on her 
knees at his side. He laid his feeble hand on her head as it was 
bowed before him, and blessed her from the bottom of his soul 
for all she had ever been to him ; — blessed her, and hers. The 
old minister drew near, and knelt beside them, and lifted up his 
Toice in fervent prayer. After a time ^e rose, but Mary still 
continued kneeling ; her heart was so melted within her that 
she could not cease from prayer. 

At length she looked up. There was a beauty in her face 
indescribable, yet such as brought a shudder anew over Captain 
iN^ormanton, and even the old minister seemed struck by it. 

" You are not well," he whispered. 

" Oh yes," she renlied ; " but I had been quite away from 
earth for a while, ana it seemed almost strange to return to it." 

The old man said no more*— he was fearful of alarming her, 
and of adding fresh pangs of remorse to the crushed spirit of his 
repentant friend ; but ike watched her with, as it were, bus- . 
picious looks, as she still knelt there with that holy look in 
her large expressive eyes ; and when the faint colour mantled 
again slowly in her transparent cheek, he turned away, for 
painful thoughts oppressed nis heart. 

At len^h Captam Normanton with nervous agitation and 
evident difficulty murmured to Maiy : " Do you think it pos- 
sible — would St. Clair bear to see me P I desire so greatly his 
pardon." 

** I am sure he would," she replied eagerly. And she went 
down to make the request ; and they returned together to the 
sad chamber of death. 

^ Captain Normanton closed his eyes— he Bhrank from meeting 
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that injured oountenanoe. Mr. St. Clair took hk emadsted 
hand as it lay on the coverlid, and clasped it kindly. He 
returned the pressure ; but for some minutes neither of them 
spoke. It was such a meeting as could seldom take place even 
in this world of strange trials. At length, but still without 
looking at him, Caption Normanton said, You are most 
generous — ^most kind to come to me, St. Clair — ^to let her 
come ; but you were ever generous." 

" Oh no," exclaimed Mr. St. Clair ; " I have had a thousand, 
thousand faults towards you ; and you must teU me you forgive 
me." 

" It is mockery to speak so," said Captain Normanton ; 1 
have, as you deeply know, to implore of you a forgiveness few 
would grant." 

He had known that Mr. St. Clair had heard the report of his 
marriage, and that it had brought him to the verge of the ^ve. 
When therefore, he [had said this, and at last dared to raise his 
eyes, and saw in that still pale and altered countenance the deep 
traces of the sufferings he had endured, he felt indeed that few 
there were who could forgive such wrong. 

" All has been forgiven long, long ago," said Mr. St. Clair. 
** Fervently did I pray for you. Captain Kormanton, when my 
own affliction made me feel for what I thought was yours ; and 
now I beseech you to believe, I have no feeling but that of deep 
sorrow — deep sympathy." 

" You are most noble," said Captain Normanton. " Ohl it is 
dreadful to look back ! " 

"All is effaced — ^all washed out, for those who take their 
bleeding hearts to Christ," said Mr. St. Clair. " We have 
all offended Him far more deeply than— -than any of us can 
offend another — ^He who suffered for us— died for us— loved 
us!" 

" Ah that is sin ! " he murmured, agitatedly. " Love so 
refused — so slighted ! To remember how He has shaken my 
heart — called — and I would not listen. Oh God! who could 
have mercy like TheeP" 

Then like a long-forgotten strain 
Came sweeping o'er his heart forlorn. 

What sunshine hours had taught in vain. 
Of Jesus suffering shame and scorn 

and he covered his face with his hands and shuddered. 

After a time he withdrew them, when a great change had 
^Hently taken place. A mortal paleness had ovenpr^id his 
enaace, ma his breath came with difficulty. He turned 
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his eyes on Mr. St. Clair with that look of frightfal wildness 
which a sense of suffocation g^ves. 

What can I do for you P " said the latter, in great alarm, as 
he bent oyer him. 

" Saise me," he gasped. 

He put his arm beneath his head, and he became more tranquil. 

Mary had been watching them, as she stood near the bed — 
her dearest husband, and him in whom she felt so great an 
interest — ^the interest, the love which that blest bond, forgive* 
ness, gives. Is it not that which binds our God to us with such 
an unchandng love P She saw with terror that the last moment 
approached; she turned to call Mr. Aubrey. 

" Let her stay — ^if she can bear it," faltered Captwn Nor- 
manton. 

Mr. St. Clair made a sign for her to return with Mr. Aubrey, 
which she did. 

"Augusta" — then gasped the dying man, when he saw his 
friend approach. 

She came in, distracted, her eyes wildly fixed upon him — she 
seemed to see nothing else, no one else there. She rushed to 
him, and buried her face in the nillows at bis side. 

*• Augusta ! dearest love ! " ne murmured ; and he fondly 
clasped the arm that was thrown in such agony across his 
breast. He held out his hand to Mr. St. Clair, then to Mary. 
There was a deep silence in the room — a feeling pause, 
solemn, affecting ! Scarcely an agitated breath was heard. At 
length Mary felt her hand more strongly grasped, and a smile 

Sassed into those dark, unearthly eyes, as if gratefully blessing 
er. 

" Mercy — ^pardon — Christ — " he murmured. 

Suddenly a spasm of pain shot through his breast. And then, 
as he felt the death-strife begin, the first, fond, fast-rooted 
affection of his heart overbore all else. He quitted Mary's 
hand, and threw his arms passionately round his sister. 

That poor, poor sister ! She threw herself upon his neck, and 
with heart-rending cries, told him, " He must not-— could not-— • 
should not leave her." He gasped out tenderest words of peace, 
of love, of faith ; till — at last — fainter and fainter — ^the sounds 
died upon his lips, and his spirit had passed away. 

She knew it not ; the agony of her own cries made her uncon- 
scious how silent now were those pallid lips — the throbbings of 
her own heart — ^how still the breast on which she lay. 

The old minister, himself overcome with, grief, put his arm 
kindly round Mary, and withdrew her from the harrowing 
scene. Mr. St. Clair could not stir ; his arm was still beneath 
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the poor nnoonsoiouB head, and he could not make known her 
loss to that unhappy sister. There he leant, upon that bed of 
death, alone witn those two. Strange I that he should be 
there ; — that it should be his hand to close those dying eyes — 
his voice first to speak of comfort to that wretched mourner ! 

In a little while she had missed the fond breathing of that 
loving heart, and in sudden terror she stopped, and listened. 
No sound, no breath, no motion ! — It could not be, she would 
not have it so!" She called to him and commanded him to 
speak, with all her old determined will. Then drawine^ back 
she looked into his face. The shriek she gave rang through 
Wilfred's brain for dajr s and days I 

She dashed herself upon the corpse; she tore the hair in 
handfuls from her head; she screamed in wild distraction! Then 
putting around her neck again those helpless, unresisting arms, 
she bid him press her once more to his heart, and not ''leave her 
cruelly alone — alone — ^alone." 

The despair of her grief, the tenderness of her appeals to him 
whom she had loved with such a perfect love, completely over- 
came Mr. St. Clair, and his emotion became almost as irre- 
pressible as her own. She heard his voice, and looking up, saw 
that pale young face bending over the dead, and bathing that 
solemn brow with tears. She gazed with blank astonishment. 

But soon the truth flashed over her— she felt who it must be. 
She buried her face in her hands, and threw her head down 
ajB^ain beside the dead ; but now she wept with less passion, less 
bitterness. Those tears of his — that sympathy— had fallen like 
balm on her heart ; and when, amid her own grief, she remem- 
bered from whom they came — from him, the wronged, the 
injured — ^her very soul shrank within her, confounded — ^melted 
—overpowered ! 

Oh, godlike kindness ! what power thou hast ! How near to 
Heaven would even this parting earth be, if all could feel— all 
could show it ! 

" He is happy now. Lady Davenport," he whispered, in a tone 
of deep emotion ; and he closed those wearied eyes which had 
opened he trusted, on brighter scenes. 

" Oh! but he must not leave me " — she exclaimed, distractedly ; 
" I cannot, cannot part from him ! " 

Then raising herself, she gazed again on that dear face that 
had been all life to her, still tender with its parting feelings ; 
and with a gentle sorrow more touching oven than her pas- 
sionate grief, she spoke to the dead, gently, soothingly, — as to a 
sick and restless chUd. Her mind seemed to wander, and she 
^ of other times--*aQd how they had been as children 
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together, and had known no happiness apart ; and that he must 
not frnere, nor sorrow any more, but stay with her, and all 
would be well. And she smoothed the dark and waving hair, 
and pressed her cheek to the cold cheek, and whispered words 
of love 

It was more than Mr. St. Clair could endure, he felt his own 
brain turning — for the grief of others was always his; and he 
felt also steal over him again that dark and shadowy fear 
which, vague and shapeless as it was, yet coming at that 
moment, crept like an ice-stream through his heart and made 
the drops of terror stand upon his brow. He gently withdrew 
his arm from beneath the neavy -resting head, and unobserved 
by poor Lady Davenport, who was lost in her touching com* 
munings with the dead, he left the room, and going down stairs, 
begged Mr. Aubrey to go and try and comfort her ; and throw- 
ing his arms round Mary, he held her long in silence to his 
heart, too troubled, too confused to speak, save in long-drawn 
sighs. 



CHAPTER LXVII. 

All the earth 
Hath not another voice to reach my soul, 
Now " his " is silent. 

Mrs. Hemans. 

The St. Clairs remained at the Park House till after the 
funeral had been performed. Mr. St. Clair had made it his 
request to be allowed to pay the last token of his respect to the 
departed, and Lady Davenport had gratefully accepted the 
offer. She was of course aware that the outline at least of the 
affair with Mary — ^varied of course into a thousand oblique 
shapes — was known in the neighbourhood, and had therefore 
shrunk from accepting an^ of the many similar offers that had 
been made by others, stating her wish that the funeral should 
be as private as possible. But, strange as it may seem, the 
thought of Mr. ot. Clair's attending it was grateful to her 
heart. She had felt much touched by his kindness ; and she 
thought too — with her ever-watchful attention to the interests of 
the departed — that his being there might in some measure tend 
to disprove, or at least soften, the reports that were in circulation. 

She had been in the most lamentable state of mind ever since 
the fatal event ; sometimes quite distracted, at others sitting 
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in moody silence for hours together. Food had scarcely passed 
her lips ; nor had she once closed her eyes in sleep, since those 
beloved ones had closed in death. She had never read, never 
prayed, nor ever spoken of him to any one; her spirit had 
never been communicative, save to one, and now that ear was 
dull, that heart was cold ! 

Oh! the weight of unsanctified sorrow! that sorest, most 
afflictive sight in all this sorrowing world ! 

She had scarcely for a moment left the dear remains. Her 
hand had wrapped the shroud around them, her hand had laid 
that beloved nead in its last resting-place. Sore retribution! 
for it was her hand which had wrapped his soul in the shroud of 
selfishness — which had laid his honour in the dust. 

Not hers the grief that could deck that solemn couch with 
flowers ; there was no hope-wreath mingled with the cypress in 
her mind, all was gloomy, black, and harsh,— -as she considered 
the heavy stroke to be, that had cut her life as it were, in two — 
robbing her of all the sunshine, and leaving only the cold drear 
shadow of despair and woe. 

And well did the stem and rigid though finely -cut lineaments 
of him who lay so silent there, suit with the sable trapping 
around — the noble stature and fine form bearing witness, in their 
utter powerlessness, how weak is the strength of man and his 
life as a thing of nought, when once the death-blast has gone 
forth against him. 



And here let us pause a moment— it is well worth it— to trace 
the mercies of God in His dealings with this proud and penitent 
man;---to observe how, against his obduracy and neglect. He 
had raised up His own purposes of love and goodness. 

Had he attached himself to one who, though she might have 
been as gentle and lovely as Mary, yet had been without her 
godly feelings, he might have had all the heart's sorrow without 
the soul's benefit. And though at the moment, it were impossible 
not to have mourned the overthrow of the better feelings and 
resolves that had once possessed him, yet that very overthrow 
it was which had led him to the foot of the cross in humble, 
broken-hearted contrition. The besetting, the ruling sin of his 
nature had been pride— pride of character, of heart, of feeling, 
i hough in the great sacrifice he had once contemplated, a sudden 
tenderness towards Mary had mingled its silver stream with the 
more turbid waters of his soul, yet pride had had a mighty part 
m It. " He would win their esteem, their gratitude ;— ie would 
show Mr. Bruce that another besides himself could love nobly 
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thoagb in vain ! " And had he been permitted to cany out that 
"splendid sin" — ^that act of generosity in wMch Grod, had had 
no part, the canker-evil of his nature — ^his self-esteem, would have 
been exalted above measure, and his self-poised character have 
stood in more awful independence of his God than ever. There- 
fore he was allowed to fall — allowed to fall that he might not be 
cast down for ever ; — allowed to do that which degraded him in 
his own eyes, that he might learn to seek the honour that cometh 
from God alone ; — ^allowed to manifest his sin before man, that he 
might learn to see and repent it before God. " That stumble 
against the stone had saved him from the precipice and " where 
sin had abounded, grace did much more abound." 

Ah ! cannot we feel what a motive this is not to sin P Who 
would offend a love that had already forgiven—- a love which 
" never willingly afflicts," but only that wo may be made holier 
thereby? God lets not suffering fall on His children as the 
punishment of past, but only as the preventative of future sin ; 
and the earlier we humble ourselves under His mighty hand — 
the earlier we conform ourselves to His Divine nature, the 
sooner will He be enabled to gratify His own exceeding love by 
lifting off from us the pressure of that trouble and affliction, in 
each stroke of which He has, with such infinite tenderness, 
sympathized with us. 



The only signs of softened feeling that Lady Davenport had 
shown were vmen any word or message had come from Mr. St. 
Clair ; then she had roused herself, and sent some kindly 
answer. That the thought of him should be continually blended 
with that of her brother was most natural — indeed inevitable ; 
but that that blending of their images should partake of any- 
thing like pleasurable emotion seemed most strange. Yet the 
power of sympathy had effected that. She felt intuitively Mr. 
St. Clair's truth, and of his nobleness and feeling she could not 
doubt ; and never having opened herself to the kindly ties of 
real friendship but in one instance, — ^true, freely-expressed 
sympathy bore a strange charm to her, and unknowingly she 
yielded to its power, fine, she had injured him ; but up to the 
very time of that fearful marriage ceremony, she had really 
thought him unworthy. It was for his sake too (she thought 
entirely), that Mary had rejected her brother ; but still it was 
"NLaxj who had rejected him — Mary who had overthrown her 
designs and baffled her arts — and against her therefore her 
indignation remained unmitigated, while towards Mr. St. Clair 
her feelings were so much softened. 
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She insiBted on ttttending the faneral herself— she would not 
lose sight of what contained the precious remains till they 
must of necessity be shut from her for ever ; and it was Mr. St. 
Clair's arm — strange I — that sustained her during the terrible 
trial. When it was over, she returned to Lorrington to make 
her last dispositions for leaving that loved spot for ever. The 
estate went to a distant cousin ; but had it oeen her own, she 
would never have been able to have lived there — ^never have 
endured to go again about a place so full of his loved idea, of 
his image from child to man — fraught too with remembrances of 
such humiliation, such grief ! She had not once borne to look 
on it since he died— had never allowed the shutters to be 
opened, but had had them kept entirely closed that she might 
not see even one glimpse of the surrounding beauties — and at 
last she chose the darkness of night for setting fortix alone, a 
wretched, wretched wanderer, over a desert eartn. 

She sent Mr. St. Clair a valuable remembrance of him whose 
faults had brought on himself so terrible a doom and whose 
repentance had been so Bore-*-the bitterness indeed of a broken 
spirit and broken heart ! — and accompanied it with a letter in 
which she spoke her own grateful feelings. But she breathed no 
word of wrong done, or repentance felt. This could scarcely 
perhaps have been expectea ; and it is only matter of wonder 
that her feelings had softened to the de^ee they had towards 
him. Frequency afterwards did she send mm kind remembrances 
and letters, but it was long before Mary's name was ever men- 
tioned in them. It was so after a time however, and he hoped 
it was a sign that better feelings had been awakened, and tnat 
her bitter sufferings had not been wholly unblessed to her. 



Mary had seen the sad remains borne in through the church- 
yard gate where he had assisted her from the carriage, and 
down the path where he had followed her with so crushed a 
spirit, and had heard, when the party of mourners had entered 
tne church, the shutting again of that solemn door whose hollow 
sound had rung so drearily in their hearts before ; and though 
her tears would fall from tender kindness to him who was gone, 
and from feeling sympathy for her who was left behind, yet she 
could not but feel now far happier now was his state than when 
he had been so sorely outraging his better nature to follow his 
wayward will ; — ^how infinitely orighter and happier than even 
the fate he had so coveted on earth, the calm forgiven peace 
which she felt he had, through infinite mercy, now obtained. 
As she stood sadly looking forth, her mind unconsciously went 
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back tlirougli aU the scenes they had passed together : their first 
accraaintance, their voyage home, and their earliest iatercourse 
in England, — ^when the almost unaccountable fear she had felt of 
him seemed to shadow forth the sufferings he would afterwards 
occasion her. And then — oh ! the last few days ! — those inter- 
views — ^those touching, painful, hopeful interviews! — And all 
was viewed through the medium of that .sad reverence which 
ever attends the memory of the dead, and of that softening 
tenderness which so often hangs around the thought of those 
who have loved us with 

" Unrequited love and true." 



CHAPTEE LXVm. 

She is like that harp the winds do play upon. Mark her well ; she shall 
tell you what she dreams unwittingly, for her face is no mask— nothing but 
a veil ; and under it you shaU see her heart beat. — Old Play. 

Maby and her husband returned to Mrs. St. Clair. 



Time sped on ; but winter did not tend to increase Mary's 
stren^h, and her health,' though not actually bad, was yet nob 
satiswctory. She sighed for her native air, and it was hoped 
that that might quite restore her ; so before the biting March 
winds set in, thev made their dispositions for quitting England 
for a time, for the warmer, balmier air of Nice. But as the! 
spring winds even there were often very trying, and as they had 
received continual, pressing invitations from the Marquis Villa 
Hermosa to visit him in Spain, they determined to do so on their 
way out. 

To their surnrise they found Mr. Bruce still there. The last 
time they had neard from him he had talked of going away, and 
they had fancied him far off, though they knew not where. 

The meeting between the two parties was, for obvious reasons, 
one of great and curious interest ; but a very few minutes suf- 
ficed to sfiow Mr. St. Clair what he most desired to know — ^that 
Ponna Mercedes was not changed, and that Norman Bruce was. 

She was evidently very nervous at first ; but it was delightful 
after a while to see her with Mary — ^to see those two beauteous 
creatures sitting together, looking at each other — ^with warm 

2 B 
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pleasure on Marj'i side, and with intenBe intevest on Donna 
Mercedes', who could not bat sigh when she saw how lovely she 
was, and felt how impossible it must be for Norman ever to forget 
her. 



It is seldom that any one is blind to the feelings of attachment 
which they inspire, x et it was so with Donna Mercedes. She 
saw not that Norman loved her. She had never thought it pos- 
sible he should do so. To her inexperienced and " romanesque" 
mind, to love once was to love for ever ; and in all her kind en- 
deavours to cheer him she had never had a thought of self — 
never dreamed that she could for a moment replace to him the 
being he had so truly and devotedly loved. When therefore 
she saw that he gradually more and more sought her society — 
preferring to be with her rather than her brothers, she simply 
thought that perhaps she suited him better in his sadness; 
perhaps — ^and then she herself felt sad — reminded him of Mary. 

But Norman loved Mercedes — ^with a love as tender, if not as 
vehement as that he had felt for Mary. He had been astonished 
at the change that a few short years had made in her ; how they 
had developed all that was lovely in her countenance and cha- 
racter, and tempered or destroyed the few faults that had perhaps 
before floated on the surface of her mind. 



No change is so rapid and decided as that from girlhood to 
womanhood. Men may be boys all their lives — ^may indulge in 
all the buoyancy and gaiety of early youth even to old age,— 
jet not step out of propriety, or bring their graver qualities into 
disrepute. Indeed, if well done, the occasional boy," rushing 
forth from beneath the wig of the lawyer, the gown of the lec- 
turer, the "d^cor^" uniform of the field-marshal, or even ihe 
cassock of the divine, may add an infinite charm to the man," 
who is thus for the moment superseded. 

But it is not so with a woman ; she must step into a quite new 
existence. Her girlhood's laugh must be exchanged for the 
"quiet maiden's smile;" her mind, though it may retain its play- 
fulness, must quit its volatility ; her actions must be rulea by 
the tranquil, inward dignity of self-respect, and her manners 
moulded by her grace of mind, or, however "piquante," she will 
never be what woman should be : the soother, the calmer, the 
elevater, the refiner of man — ^the " anodyne pOlow" of his heart, 
his winner to the gates of heaven I 
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Mr. Bruce had been, we have laid, astonished at the improye* 

ment in Ponna Mercedes ; but not less was he struck with the 
change in her manner towards himself. He could not of course 
have expected her to be the same as when in childhood she had 
frolicked round him or they had together roamed the ** brown 
heath and shaggy wood " of his own land, but there was a 
shrinking, a reserTe, which was more than her mere age could 
accouiit tor ; and withal a gentleness so akin to sadness, that irre- 
sistibly it excited his interest, and attracted his sympathy. His 
own heart was still heavy ; for though much of the pain of hia 
unhappy feehng had passed, yet still there was " the void left of 
a lost' affection, and he could therefore feel for anything that 
looked like sorrow.^ He was naturally open-hearted, but he 
could not, even to Mercedes, gentle as she was, speak of Mary j 
a calm brooded over her image in his mind which he dared not 
trouble or disturb. 

He stayed by her then, his own heart closed, but anxious to 
open agam in ners the sparkling flow ** of youth's bright hap- 
pmess. He sought to cheer her, and by that kindly effort he 
himself was cheered. He sought to remove her diffidence and 
reserve, so devoted much of his time to her. He sought to find 
out whether there was any source of real uneasiness in her mind, 
or whether it was merely the dulness of a monotonous life that 
had oppressed her young spirit ; and when he saw there was a 
sometmng more, he sought with natural interest and curiosity to 
discover what it was. 

Slowly the truth dawned upon him — slowly, but not unpleas-* 
ingly ; and irresistibly, step by step, as he gained an insight into 
her feelings, his own responded to them. He could hardly 
Ijelieve that for so many years his image could have lain un- 
biroken in the depths of that pure heart ; that the thought of him, 
absent, forgetful, — could have dimmed the morning of a life so 
bright, have stamped itself so indelibly on so young a memory. 
And yet he found — he felt it was so ; and with what a wondrous 
charm did the conviction come over him—over him who had 
lived so long under the horrors of an unrequited love I It was 
like a bright warm sunrise to one, who through midnight jour* 
' neyings had been battling with storm and tempest. 

But he could not tell her he had read her heart. The secret 
seemed of such beauty he could not open it to the light of day. 
And so she knew not that he loved ner, or that her love was 
known to him, but she lived with him beside her in unquestioned 
peace, and unexamined happiness ; and as month after month 
passed by, she was happier still from seeing his unhappiness 
departi though she thougnt it merely the effect of time, oi resig- 
2 E 2 
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nation,— and knew not it was herself. Still, his happiness was 
hers, and she was happy. Perhaps by that secret mesmeric 
power which in some mysterious way certainly does pervade 
the world, she felt the influence of his love, though its existence 
was unknown, even to her thoupjhts ; — ^but be that as it may, for 
the time, her grief was gone and her peace and the gentle gaiety 
of her heart restored ; and as they spoke together, — as they often 
did, — on heavenly things, lovelier worlds seemed to open to their 
view, and they felt that their mutual hope bound their hearts 
together in ties that could never be dissevered ! 



*' Well, St. Clair ! " exclaimed Mr. Bruce, one day as they 
were walking together " have you renewed your prostrations 
before Mercedes yet P Or was it all bravado — ^that message of 
yours P Do you know I never shall be quite satisfied — ^never 
shall be able to die in peace, till I have found out all about that 
same thing ! * It is my thought by day, my dream by night-' 
When do you mean to tell me r " 

" Doa't you remember, Bruce — one day when we didn't espe- 
cially agree about everything — ^that I said I should teU only one 
person about it P Well, I have never told her yet." 

" Why not P" * : 

** She was not curious." * 
■ "Oh,butIam!" 

" So I see ; but I like a secret, it is a very marketable article, 
* et je pose en principe de ne rien c^der sans une indenmit^ pleine, 
enti^re, et prealable I ' (and I lay it down as a principle never 
to yield anything, without an indemnity full, entire, and given 



" ' Prdalable ! * (Before-hand), that's keeping the game in your 
own hands in good truth." 

" I suspect you have the purchase-money in yours, Bruce. — 
Tell me, my good fellow," he continued, his laughing tone 
changing to one of earnest kindness as he laid his hand on his 
companion's shoulder, " have you not a secret which you might 
thint I should be glad to hear P " 

" MeP" exclaimed the other, colouring deeply; "what secret 
can I have P" 

** One— I think at least — ^that I should be glad beyond any- 
thing to hear." 

Norman walked on in silence — his countenance full of agita- 
tion. At last, stopping short, and turning abruptly to Mr. SL 
Clair, he said : 

, "I don't know either, why I shouldn't tell yon, for hundreds 
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of times I liaye longed to haye yon to talk to about it. Bnt yet, 
St. Clair, you'll think me the most weak, changeful, shallow fool 
in creation." 

" Not if it be what I think, Bruce not if it be— that you 
love your cousin," 



Then Norman poured forth all his feelings ; told him of his 
happiness, his hopes, his affection — ^told him too, in the pride 
of his heart, how he felt sure Mercedes had thought of liiTn 
continually while he was far away. 

And now ! " he exclaimed, after having talked for ages— 
suddenly seizing Mr. St Clair by the collar with all his old buoy- 
ancy of spirits, "traitor! or rather too trusty manl deliver up 
your secret — I have a double right to it now. You have had 
your * indemnity pleine,enti^re,et pr^alable ;* so deliver, or perish! 
That prostration — ^that genuflexion — speak ! " 

" 'Not upon compulsion, Hal,' " said the other, shaking off his 
grasp ; " but in sweet courtesy and condescension perchance I 
may, some day. . • . Not now — so don't look fierce. Not now, 
I tell you." 

Mr. jBruce Aimed and raged, but it was of no avail. The secret 
remained a secret still. 

" But tell me now," said Mr. St. Clair, " have you spoken to 
Donna Mercedes P " 

• " No," replied the other, quieting down in an instant ; " I 
cannot bear to speak of it. It is a state too happy, a dream 
of life too perfect, to exchange for any reality, even greater 
joy." 

" But does she know your feelings P" 
" She feels them, I am sure," 

"But you should speak; she must have suffered enough 
through these long years." 

" She doesn't suffer now — she is very happy. Do you sup- 
pose I don't know every turn of her changeful countenance — 
every thought of her crystal heart P * Par piti^ laisse-nous 
tranquils ! laisse-nous respirer— jouir un moment dans ce bas 
monde !' (* In pity, leave us in quiet ! leave us to breathe — ^to 
enjoy ourselves a moment in this lower world!*) But really, 
St. Clair, I know she is happy ; and we have both " — and a 
shadow of his old sorrow came over his countenance — " both 
need of quiet and rest — ^and we find it in each other as we are. 
A word spoken, — and then come consents, and settlements, and 
con^atulations — enough to kill the strongest man ! No, this 
* chiaroscuro/ this summer-morning's twilight suits us best» I 
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wotild not break its charm, even for the sun'd oWn glorious 
rays." 

The charm of that " summer-morning's twilight " was how- 
ever soon broken, and that " sun's own glorious rays " did soon 
arise on Donna Mercedes' astonished heart. It was impossible 
but that it should so be — ^ITorman could not go on tor ever 



We have said that she had never, as he had imagined, "Jhlt 
his feelings;" and she was indeed dstonished^ when, while still 



a desolate heart in Norman, she found she Was the cotiqueror of 
the one — ^the beloved of the other. To her therefore, these 
" sun's rays" were indeed " glorious ;" but Normto Was right in 
thinking that to him the '* morning's twilight" was most per- 
fect, for then did come the asking of " consent," and what his 
fiery spirit little dreamed of and ill brooked — ^the delay in 
gaining it. 

His was not a character that was either proud or vain, but a 
certain consciousness of superiority in most things over others, 
made him, without thinking of it, in real simplicity of mind, 
suppose that he should be welcome, at all times, in all places, 
and in all capacities ; and he had never dreamed that if he 
wished to marry Donna Mercedes, all her kindred would not be 
enchanted at the idea. But the proud old noble looked higher 
for his admirable daughter ; and would fain have seen her firdt 
in position, as she was in beauty. He loved his nephew how- 
ever dearly ; and in refusing his consent, was carefiil not need- 
lessly to offend a haughtiness which was rather pleasing than 
displeasing in his eyes. He contented himself with saying that 
he wished Donna Mercedes to marry one of hid own country- 
men, and not to be settled in another land but his. But when 
he saw how vehement Norman's anger was, how deeply Mer- 
cedes felt it, — ^and thought too of the troubled state or his own 
land and how her affections held ever clung to her mother's 
home, his heart relented, and his pride gave way. 

Mercedes too had again wept on Fernan's breast, had again 
wound round his loving heatt With her sweet ways and fond 
affection — ^had reminded him, as she again pressed her gentle 
cheek to his, of his promise to be *' her friend — ever — always ! " — 
intrusting to his faithful ear the confession that it was for 
Norman that those fbrmer tears were shed — ^till pride, ambition 
—all — smelted away before his love for her ; and promising that 
he would indeed be " her friend — ever — always," he undertook 
to be her advocate with her father. 
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All was^ therefore, after a time settled, and then even Norman 
found the "gun's rays" happy ones ; though he still felt that 
the " greenest spot in earthly memory" would ever he that 
unacknowledged Knowledge of his ioy, that undisturhed, un- 
spoken happiness which had preceded their rising. 

" "Tis so in love ! the faithful heart 



From her dim vision would not part — 
When first to her fond gaze is given. 
That purest spot in fancy's heaven — 
f'or all the sorgeous sky beside. 
Though pledged her own, and sure t* abide. 



" And now again," he exclaimed to Mr. St. Clair the day 
before that settled for the departure of the latter, " traitor ! or 
rather too trusty man ! now again, I say — deliver up your secret, 
or die, ' and the last pang shall tear it from your heart.' " 

" Tell me first," said Mr. St. Clair " is it pure curiosity 
that makes you want to know it P " 

" Of course I what else should it be P " 

" You once talked something about ' her vanity, or some- 
thing.' " 

" Ah, vengeful monster ! how well you treasure up my words. 
But I will answer too in yours : * She has no vanity ! ' No I it 
is simple, unalloyed curiosity — curiosity of the purest water — a 
perfect gem ! Talk of your women ! If I didn't consider cu- 
riosity the noblest quality of the human heart, — how were they 
libelled when called curious! No, if you want your really 
curious animal — ^your curiously curious animal — ^you have it in 
your — ^man ! Perfect — as he always is in everything — he is 
your 'perfect curiosity.' And now — ^remember— I am—* Man.' " 

" Well then, I will speak to thee." 

And with infinite tact he told him the circumstances of the 
case. 

Norman frowned and reddened when first he heard that Mer- 
cedes' affection for him had been guessed by another previous to 
his own knowledge of it. But when he remembered who that 
other was, how noble, how perfect in feeling — ^he was almost 
gratified that so delightful a secret should have deposited itself 
m such a casket ; and when he learnt how naturallv — ^how sim- 
ply — ^how unconsciously — how in accordance with all her lovely 
character that secret had escaped from Mercedes' heart, his own 
felt melted in tenderness. And further — when he found in 




That twilight gleam to her, though faint and far away.' 
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answer to his own close questioning, that she had been aware 
of his love for another, and heard how beautifully, pionslj» 
magnanimously, she had borne that painful knowledge, ne with 
difiGlculty restrained a burst of emotion ; and prayed with fer* 
yency that it might be the last grief she should ever receive 
through him. 



and his admiration of his friend's character rose if possible 
higher than ever. 

"And you have never mentioned this, even to your wifeP" 



" No, it was not needed ; our mutual confidence is too sure 
for that, and I felt that she would rather have had it left untold 
— so untold it has been— till now." 

" Grod bless you for it, St. Clair,< ' said his friend grasping his 
shoulder ; " God bless you for it — for all you have been to me^ 
all you have borne for her. If my never-slumbering prayers 
can gain augmented happiness for either of you, you will have 
them most surely, both here and in still brighter reabns." 



Ah ! those " brighter realms ! " Without them what were 
this dying world ! Norman thought of that as the remem- 
brance of Mary's pale cheek and hmguid eyes rose before him; 
and shudderingly he lifted up his fearful heart to Grod. 



[The remainder of the narrative wiU be given in Mr. St. 
Clair's own words.] 




he asked in a low, changed voice. 
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CHAPTEE LXIX. 

An under-tone 
Was given to Nature's harp^ for me alone, 
Wliispering of grief. 

Mrs. Hemans. 

Somehow love is best when not even self-conscious ; when it lives in us 
as invisible and unfelt as our heart's pulse, or the breath we draw. 

We left the friends we loved so mucli, and proceeded to Nice. 
Mary was enraptured to inhale once more the soft air she had 
first breathed, and to look again on the scenes where she had 
spent her childhood — ^wherewe had first met — ^where our eternal 
union had begun. She delighted in taking me and my mother 
to all her favourite) spots and all the endeared haunts of her 
earlier days — and rejoiced to see again her former friends. 

After a time, to our infinite delight, a son was given to us, 
whose loved existence, though it could not add to our happiness 
in each other, yet opened to us a new channel of enjoyment. 
Mary's health too was improved, and all seemed smiling 
around us. 

Yet still--I sought not to know why — ever felt as if walk- 
ing on a giddy height from which in a moment I might be 
hurled. I do not thmk there was anything of my former mor- 
bid temperament in this — think it came from natural causes ; 
but as I would never stop to investigate them, their vague in- 
fluence over me made me often feel as if in a dream. 

And in looking back it is still the same ; that time appears 
like, — not a portion of my life, but an episode, — a bright, fear- 
ful, trembling episode, whose exquisite joy was too subtle, too 
ethereal to rest upon — the sense of its tenderness being kept 
too acutely alive by the shadowing evil whose undefined shape 
seemed even to hover around it. Had I had courage to name 
the fear I had to myself, and taken it in all faith and confidence 
to God, He would perhaps have taken it from my heart, or else 
have given me His peace and that felt confidence in His mercy 
which alone can compensate for human fear or tribulation. But 
my heart could not shape it into words even before Him ; so I 
had to go on, — like a swimmer floating in a glorious sea, exult- 
ing in every wave he meets, yet feeling that in a moment they 
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may curl their crested heads above him, and whelm him in their 
depths. 

Oh ! it is terrible to love an earthly thing with such a cease- 
less consciousness of loving ! Hereafter it will be our bliss to 
do so, for there, " the thing we love may not die." But here, to 
feel the constant edge of love's keen weapon against our hearts, 
when sharpened too by the fear of death — of separation — ^is 
hard to bear. I did not love too much — ^no one can do that — 
but the tenderness which ever hovers over what we fear to lose 
made me feel everything with "unsheathed nerves." There 
was no repose in my affection for her who was so dear to me ; 
it was an ever-felt feeling for which our natures here are too 
weak, too limited. 

Yet it was happiness, thrilling happiness to be with her 
always, — and when were we ever apart ! And now— to see her 
with our bab^ — ^to trace her likeness in its little face, her smile 
on its soft hps, her action ib its tiny hands so small and beau- 
tiful ! Yet its long-cut eyes would be blue, and its soft curling 
hair light like mine. But that she said she liked ; so both were 
pleased — ^both saw each other in this new gift firom Heaven. 

It was charming too to see my mother's delight; and never can 
I forget her dear countenance when first she took the babe, and 
" laid it in her bosom.** The thought of Naomi instantly 
occurred to me 5 and throwing my joyful arms around her, I 
quoted the words that i-uited to sucn perfection: "Blessed be 
tne Lord ! for thy daughter-in-law which loveth thee, which is 
better to thee than seven sons, hath borne him." Ah ! better 
than " seventy " sons like me. 

And then there came the remembrance of that day when she 
was singing the song of " Buth " on board our frigate on our 
voyage home, when Korman Bruce's pain of heart flashed up in 
anger ; and I felt how feeble was the tie that bound us then, 
compared to what now it was. 



The autumn passed in happiness, for Mary seemed well, and 
my haunting fear nearly slumbered within me. But winter 
came-^and then the slight cough-— too slight for any ear but 
mine to catch — ^was heard again at intervals. 

No one can know what the sound of that cough was to me ! 
Scarcely more than a quicker breathing, it would rouse me from 
the most absorbing studies — disturb the deepest midnight sleep. 
Ko ! no one can know what it was ! — the " little cloud no bigger 
than a man's hand ! " 

Then came, as spring advanced, the added languor of look 
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and motion, and the sudden flushing of the cheek, speaking of 
inward weakness. Yet still she was cheerful, and went on as 
usual. 

At length she perceived my uneasiness, and spoke to me about 
it. I shall never forget that day. It opened a new page in my 
existence, whose colour, though it has deepened, has never 
changed. . Yet dark as it was — and is, its edges were ever tinged 
with gold. 

My mother had been called to England on business ; and in 
the cool of one hot summer's evening we had gone up on the 
hills. Donna Mercedes as a remembrance of her affection, had 
given Mary a beautiful little Spanish jennet, as docile as a 
lamb, and she rode up upon that and then sent it down, pre- 
ferring to walk home. In a solitary place we sat down and 
watched the little vessels — ^like butterflies with their white latine 
Bails — skimming over the still blue waters of the gulf. It was 
just about that time four years before, that I had been there 
first, alone — a vague, reckless, empty-hearted being. I was 
now with her, whom I had then not met, my heart over-full 
with strong affections, and mv aim I trust a steadfast one : to 
glorify my God. I could but be thankful for the change. 

How beautiful it was there — flowers blooming on all the 
mountain-sides! The wild tulip of spring, peculiar to that 
place, had given way to the more numerous blossoms of warmer 
months and the spring song of the birds was hushed into 
Bummer silence. It was so calm all around ! The " murmurs 
of the mountain bee," the stealthy rustling of the wind as it 
crept over the thymy pasture, was all that reached us on that 
breezy height. We had been talking of Bruce and of the 
happiness which his new prospects gave us ; and I then at last 
told Mary about my mysterious kneeling before Donna Mercedes. 
She Was much interested at the account of the early and con- 
stant love of that youn^ heart, and rejoiced the more that it had 
found such happy endmg. But then a sadness stole over her 
countenance ; tnough as she caught my eye fixed on her, she 
smiled. 

"What is it? "I asked. 

" I was only thinking," she replied, " how strange it was that 
such a trifle should have such serious consequences ; though it 
has with truth been said, * It is only the littleness of man that 
maketh him esteem anything a trifle.' " 

" It was no trifle certainly — ^my intemperate action — since it 
wrought you much of the sorrow you endured, and which has 
so shaken — — " 

*' No, no, it was not that 5 it was the evil — ^though forgiven — 
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of others— for why, even could you have been unworthy, should 
I have been forced to marry one I could not loveP-^But 
Willv," she added after a pause, laying her dear head upon my 
shoulder, as my arm supported her, *' you think my health is 
shaken." 

TrembHngs seized me as she began speaking so, and I could 
not answer. 

N "I have seen that you do for some time," she continued, her 
tender voice growing tenderer still, for she knew the chord she 
was touching — " but I do not think you need fear for me— now, 
I am not perhaps very strong, but I have no pain or scarcely 
uneasiness, and I may get strong in time. But even, dear 
Willy, if not " 

She stopped, and putting up her hand — ^as I had so often seen 
her do in her child-hke love to her father — she drew mv cheek 
down to her sweet uplifted face, and kissed me repeatedU' with 
I felt quivering lips. I could not return her caress, ror my 
heart seemed like stone within me. 

" Willy — dear husband 1" she murmured, "we have been so 
happy together — ^your love has been so precious to me--and we 
may be happy here together yet, for perhaps a long time ; but 
I saw you were uneasy, and I could not bear you should 
have one unspoken thought with me, even though a painful 
one." 

" How could I speak of it," I exclaimed vehemently, " when 
I have not borne to feel I thought itP — cannot—will not 
think it, Mary. You are not ill — ^not likely to be ill." And 
I drew myself half away from her, striving to change into 
petulance the tremors of my heart. 

She dropped her head again silently upon my shoulder — ^but 
the pressure was closer — fonder. She felt for me, and under- 
stood me. She was never angry — ^never hurt; — she knew I 
could not ever mean to vex her. 

But oh ! the difference between a vagUe fear, torturing as 
that may be — and an acknowledged, spoken one ! I now looked 
upon my misery as a certainty, — a mere question of time — and 
the world seemed already gone. After the first shock however, 
I felt that she was righ^that it was hiappiest — ^best not to 
have even that unspoken thought between us, and I told her so, 
and thanked her for her courage and her candour. She seemed 
struck by my manner and the altered tone of my voice, which I 
was aware of myself without having the power to control it, for 
a dull, heavv torpor had fallen upon me, which seemed to numb 
all my faculties. I was tranquu ; but it was not peace — only 
^^'^ death of Hope ! She looked up at me,— but I could not 
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look at her ; and the arm that encircled her hung heavily round 
her slight form, without having strength to press her to the 
heart that would have died a thousand deaths for her. Oh ! 
what sufferings human nature can live through ! 

No subsequent pain can ever surely exceed the first convic- 
tion of the danger of those we love. It is an agony quite apart 
from others, — frightful — appalling ! Mary saw what was going 
on within me, and tried to rouse me. 

" Wilfred," she said, ** we are not going now to part. I may 
live on a long, long time. It is only that I am not strong, and 
any shock or illness might I think be too much for me. Dear 
husband — dear husband ! I should not have spoken, only I saw 
your fears ; and sometimes when I have spoken of the happiness 
of Heaven, I have seen you grow pale as if you thought that I 
was thinking it was near for me, and that has checked my 
speaking, — I have often now to think of what I shall say, 
and what I shall not say, and that is terrible between us. 
Why should we not think of death, Wilfred P It is not an 
enemy." 

" Not to you, Mary, — oh, not to you — but to me !" 

" We could not at least be long parted," she said, her low 
voice growing tremulous. 

" Oh ! but a day !" I exclaimed passionately, as I threw 
myself down on the grass behind her, and buried my face in my 
bands. 

" Dear Willy ! — dear Willy !" she murmured, — her voice full 
of tears, as she pressed her hand tenderly and repeatedly on my 
arm. 

After a moment I tried to conquer myself ; but as I raised 
myself and looked at her, there was such a sadness in her dark 
angel-eyes, that I felt — she had not spoken to me too soon. 
All in a moment a perfect calmness fell upon my heart — a 
wondrous hushing of all fear and grief. I knew what my fate 
was — knew that the lonely sentence had gone forth for me ; 
but I seemed to accept it with open hands — with an elevation of 
feeling that bore me above this fleeting world. Yes ! I felt that 
I could yield her up to God without a murmur, though my 
heart might break. ^ • 

" Mary !" I said after a time, " you are right ; death is no 
enemy — let us speak of it — of that wliich it will be to us — which 
it will open to us — that deathless world of perfect peace — that 
bright unsetting day — ^^that presence of our God I" 

She looked at me ; when seeing that it was real faith and 
peace that I felt, and that I needed not then her strength to 
strengthen me, her courage seemed to foil in a moment — tdl was 
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gone, — and in a revnlaion of feeling, suddenly throwing her 
arma round me, she exclaimed in a tone of wild despair : 

" Oh ! what can make up for leaving you P " 

"Mary! my own dear Mary!" 1 said, as almost uncon- 
sciously I stroked with both my hands the pale heavenly face 
that looked with such terrible love into mine — " you will not 
think of that — ^you will not feel that when the time comes, and 
such glorious things are set before you. Is it not always those 
who go who comfort those that are leftP" 

" But you, Willy P" 

" I shall not be long here, dear love. God will not leave me 
long. I could not live without you." 

" But our baby ! Oh ! you must live for him, if I must leave 
him." 

In my thought for her I had forgotten for a moment that 
sweet creature ; and then, as I felt sorely that there was one 
for whom I could not but wish to live, — ^that my soul could not 
yet fly unfettered from the earth, my spirit sank, and I could 
onlylmurmur : 

" God will rule all aright, Marv. I desire to be passive in 
His hands — ^to live, to die, to suflter, to enjoy ! — Be it all as He 
wills." 

She hid her face on my breast, and I heard amid her low sobs, 
her gentle voice exclaiming : 

" My boy ! my boy ! oh, to leave him too — to leave him !" 

" With God — ^and me, Mary ! Can you not trust him to our 
loveP" 

" Oh yes," she said, straining me again and again to her poor 
heart ; " but I know his little ways, all his little wishes." 

" God can teach me to know them, dearest — and you shall 
teach me. He shall always be near me, never leave me ; — and 
I am not a rough nurse, Mary, am I ? " 

** Ah, gentlest, kindest, most loving ! " she exclaimed. " Yes, 
I can leave him to you, and he will not miss me — and I shall see 
him again. Oh ! 1 am weak and wicked," she added, as she 
raised her head and wiped the tears from her eyes, " and faith- ^ 
less too — as if my Saviour were not in heaven planning my hap- 
piness and holiness, and tenderly considering all things for me. 
But so young, Wilfred ! — And life did seem so happy to me now, 
after all my bitter suflering." And she covered ner face with 
her hands. " Yet," she added, after a silence which I could not 
break, "He knows. He must know what is best; and in His 
joyful heaven all grief will be hushed. Yes ! He will make my 
path light for me, and fill me with that rejoiciog He has ao often 
given me. And oh ! what happiness to have to look back not 
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forward, to death* aud to watch and wait for your ooming, my 
beloved, and be the first to welcome you where we can never 
more part. The joy of that thought begins to fill my heart even 
now." 

" God would not leave. you long, I felt, to your despondency, 
Mary. Bemember how you used to delight in the account of 
the ' messenger ' being sent to the difierent ' pilgrims and then 
their crossing the ' Jordan,' with the * shining ones ' waiting for 
them on the other side. And remember too, how for the one 
who had been fearful, the waters were made shallow. They will 
be so to you, Mary, doubt not — ^for yours is a merciful, a 
gracious God." And I folded her to my heart with a tenderness 
no words can tell, 

" I will not doubt," she murmured. " * When thou art in the 
waters, they shall not overflow thee,' is His promise — and He 
is ever true. And those * shining ones,' may ttiey not be those 
who have loved me here P Ah ! no angel's form could be to me 
like my father, my mother ! How rejoiced should I be to see 
him happy! How wondrous to think that we shall meet in 
perfect joy, and love each other with an angel's love for ever. — 
y et not the love I shall have for you, willy ; there must be 
differences there as well as here — and we shall love in heaven as 
we do here — we cannot better." 

And her voice sank low again, for weakening human love had 
overcome her. I saw how exhausted she was, and pressed her 
dear head down again upon my shoulder, and told her to rest 
there, and that I would not speak. She lay there silent for a 
time, her eyes fixed — even as ner thoughts had been — on the 
point where the heavens and the earth met — till at length they 
wearily closed. The air was still hot and soft, but T was fearful 
of her sleeping there, so gently lifted her light form and carried 
her, as easily as I would a child, along the mountain-side where 
the downward slope was gentle. She roused a little as I raised 
her in my arms, then smiled and murmured loving thanks as 
her head rested again on my shoulder. What an ineffable ten- 
derness flooded my soul as thus I held her, pressed to my heart, 
bearing all her dear weight myself— protecting — ^fostering her ! 

Great Shepherd of Thy sheep ! I thought too of Thee — ^how 
thou gatherest Thy lambs in Thine arms, and carriest them in 
Thy bosom ! But for Thee, sole Saviour, what were we P Misera- 
ble wanderers in a thorny, weary wilderness — exposed to all the 
sorrows, all the sins, all the temptations of life, without a voice 
to comfort, a hope to strengthen, a hand to sustain! How 
elevating were my thoughts of Thee that hour. Thou blessed 
Being ! How did I resign myself, my life, my happiness, all to 
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Thy gracions care ! I had no power, no wish to reeiflt. Like 
Abraham's, my bowed heart obeyed in silence, though I felfc and 
knew that " God had provided Himself an oflferinff." Oh ! had I 
been suffered to rebel — had I been tempted to look around me for 
some " ram caught by its horns in a thicket " — ^some other thing 
besides the thing God called on me to resign, I must have died 
— I could not have endured the strife. But he was gracious to 
me, as He has ever been — and I was spared it. 

The knowing we must jsart too, is not the parting itself; the 
presence of the beloved is such balm — coming into the heart 
with such power, that though we suffer, yet it is exali;ed almost 
into happiness — ^we cannot feel the miserjr that we know we 
have. How often in recalling that terrible time, have those sad, 
beautiful lines come to my thoughts : 

" Then leave me now tliat I may know my grief! 
Tia but surmised whilst thou art standing by — 

* * * * 

Yet harder fisur to part than 'tis to die." 

" Harder to part than die 1 " Yes, a million times ! And aa 
I thought of it, and felt — or rather perhaps only faintly " sur- 
mised " what it would be — thankea my God that the bitter 
agony was to be mine — ^not hers. 

The path soon became steep and rugged, and I did not dare 
proceed with her in my arms, so I gently roused her ; when, 
refreshed by her short sleep, she leant on my arm, and we slowly 
pursued our way. We did not sneak much, for our. hearts 
were heavy, and I dreaded for ner any added fatigue or 
excitement. 

We were going along a path that wound round part of the 
hill, when we saw some one, slowly and with feeble steps, coming' 
towards us. I thought I knew the figure ; but it was not till he 

fot nearer, that I saw it was my poor old friend the little Italian 
arber. I had sought for him immediately on mv return to Nice, 
but found he had been ill and had gone away for change of air. 
Now however, it seemed he was returned ; while his pallid looks 
and tottering limbs proved that the account of his illness had 
not been incorrect. He looked up as we approached, with heavy 
listless eyes ; but what radiance of delight rushed into them when 
he saw who we were ! In sudden ecstasy he threw himself down 
at our feet, and kissed, literally, the hem of Mary's garment. 
He laughed, he wept, and he knew not how to give vent to his 
rapture at seeing her again. But he soon became exhausted, 
and then, when more tranquil, he first seemed to be struck with 
the change in Mary's appearance. 
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How dreadful was the effect that his start and the horrified 
expression of his countenance had on me! When we are 
continually with people, the change that comes gradually over 
them is never so perceptible to us as to those who only occa- 
sionally see them ; and anxious as I had felt, I had never been 
anything like aware of the fearful alteration that had taken place 
in her appearance, till I then suddenly saw it — as it were — ^with 
his eyes. The blow seemed to fall afresh upon my heart ; but as 
he looked With a sort of terrified appeal to me, I strove to make 
light of it— J[ could not acknowledge the fear that held my heart 
so tightly in its dreadful grasp. " She had not been well — ^she 
would be better soon." But he shook his head as the large tears 
coursed down his cheeks till his emotion almost overcame me, 
there was something in it so simple, so childlike, so prophetic ! 
Those tears seemed as the beginning of such as could never 
cease ! 

He begged to l»e allowed to turn back with us ; and going 
before Mary he cleared from her pathway every rough stone, 
every straggling brier that came in it — though one would have 
thought him scarcely able to have surmounted them himself. 
Once when we came to a very steep part, turning back, he put 
up his arm for her to rest upon ; and most touching was the 
expression of his faded eye, as with sorrowful respect he lifted it 
to her, saying : ** Se lei vuol prender questo debole sostegno P " 
(If you will take. this feeble propP) Oh! how grayen on my 
memory is every — the most trifling thing that that day 
occurred ! 

We parted with the good old man — for we could not persuade 
him to come to the house then though Mary made him promise 
Boon to do so— and we proceeded home. 

We had scarcely reached the door when the nurse met us, 
and with an agitated air told us that the child was not well — 
had been taken with sudden fever and restlessness, — that they 
had been uneasy, and had sent for the physician. Mary trem- 
bled violently, and a sickening fear came over me. We hurried 
to his room. He was lying in his little bed by the side of ours 
where he always slept, his soft cheek crimson, and his eye 
sparkling with fever; but on seeing us, he showed his usual 
delight — with his gentle, inarticulate sounds of joy, for he could 
not speak ; — " Angels first taught him speech." We knelt by 
him. Everything was done that could be thought of— but vainly 
— ^the fever still raged on. At length he grew drowsy ; but still 
from time to time he opened his eyes, and smiled at his mother, 
and held out his little hands to her, — " to her who could not 
save," — aa if to ask for help. In a few hours he had gone 
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from us— faded, in his beauty, like a flower. I cannot dwell 
upon it ! 

We can bear to think sometimes of life's last scenes, even if 
the lost were as our own souls — ^where reason had enabled them 
to understand and bear their trial hour of suflering, and where 
a glorious hope was before them — ^but a child — one's own child ! 
.... Tears have passed away, but it is still the same. I love 
to ihink of him as the happy being he was on earth— ^the happy 
spurit he is now in heaven ; but that brief interyal 1 . . • • I can 
bear sometimes to speak of it— but to feel it— never. 



CHAPTEB T.TT- 

'Mid Boimds of mom that gentle voice is not-— 

But in his mother's heart the echo dwells. 

* * * Man's varied lot 

Of ills were i>rowling round his cradle-cot ; 

But the all-pitying One hath snatch'd him hence. 

To shield fix>m harm his guileless innocence 

In his own sheltering breast. Mom hath forgot 

Her looks of love ; and 'mid the sounds of Even 

That gentle voice is not ; — dim hues of car© 

Come on, and liveries of wintry Heaven. 

He on his little orb sits smilingly. 

And sings^ and sighs that all on earth so dear. 

Were but as happy and as safe as he. 

I. "Williams. 

Mast's presentiment that any shock might be too much for 
her, proved miserably, fatally correct. From the moment of our 
unlooked-for trial she sank fast. Hourly I saw the change— her 
strength was gone; the golden sands of life were dropping 
rapidly away— and the glass was never to be turned 1 

All that had remained to us of our child had been hidden 
from our sight ; but still his little cot remained by her side. He 
had yielded up his gentle spirit from her arms — had gone from 
his mother's to his Heavenly Father's bosom — but she could not 
bear to have anything altered or changed in the little couch 
where he had lain. ' " The very pillow that his head had pressed 
was as a picture " to her ; and often in the night-darkness, and 
at morning dawn, would she put out her hand and rest it on the 

Elace — all cold now— where his little form had been — ^where she 
ad so often soothed him ofiP to sleep. He bad no restless hour 
now that needed her comforting ; and though she wept— how 
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sliould she not weep P — vet— and increasingly as she felt her own 
strength fail — she was thankful for his happiness. 

" How neisir this makes one feel to the world of spirits," she 
said, as before he was taken quite away we stood gazing at his 
sleeping form. " I seem to go there with him, or to feel that 
he and all Heaven are with me here, only veiled from my sight 
till death enlightens it. And this — even this," and she stooped 
and pressed her hand on the still brow and golden curls, " will 
be all given again. We lay him in the grave in • sure and cer- 
tain hope of a glorious resurrection,' and we shall see him again. 
Oh I Wilfred ! " she added, turning to me, " how I mourned— 
you remember — at the thought of leaving him, feeling that I 
best knew his little ways and wishes. How needless-rhow 
unbelieving — were those tears ! " 

" Grodknew the love that made them flow," I answered ; "and 
He has done for him more than even your heart could have 
asked — could have borne to ask. You will have the more to go 
to, Mary — ^the fewer to leave." 

I was selfish in touching that string,— yet it seemed the only 
one left of a broken lute — Her look of high hope and faith gave 

Elace instantly to one of pain, as she sorrowfully shook her 
ead, and stooped over the little coffin to hide her tears. 



It is ever a satisfaction to me to remember that none but 
those whose " hands had been lift up in prayer for him," ever 
touched his dear remains, or bore him forth to his last resting- 
place. The ashes even of those who have been subjects of 
redeeming grace, are sacred. They have once been, and they 
shall be agam, the Temple of the Spirit ; and holy reverence is 
mixed with human love, in our thoughts of them. 

" Yea it is the poetry of death 
To care with mindM love for all so dear — and dead." 



Abundant was the sympathy— kind and feeling — ^that wo 
received — but from none more touchingly than from our poor old 
friend, the companion of our last walk. He was ever at the 
house ; often sitting humbly on the steps with quiet despondency, 
till he saw some one of whom he could make inquiry about us — 
and bringing fairest flowers to deck our child, and make bright 
and cheerful the couch of death. And when he was laid in the 
still earth—daily were wreaths hung on the cross that rested 
above his grave, twined by his feeble, aflectionate hands. 

Little did I think, when first I saw that old man in all the 
2 F 2 
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Tolatile finimation of his green old age (formmg rather an 
amusing item in my list of remembrances, than an^hing else), 
that lie would prove one whose sympathy of heart and touching 
poetry of nature, would mingle his memory with all that was 
most noly and most dear in life ! We should do well indeed, to 
despise nothing in this world ! However lowly it may seem, 
God may raise it up to good, often great, purposes. I had many 
friends m Nice ; but in my hour of trial none were to me what 
that poor ^lan was — could endure his presence when I could 
endure no one else in life. Once — the only time that Mary was 
equal to the sad, soothing effort of visiting the place where our 
darling lay in his " yarded rest," we found him there. The 
fresh wreath was sendmg its sweet scents on every side— he was 
sitting on the ground, his hands clasped on his knees and his 
eyes fixed in vacant sadness on the little tomb. He did not see 
us for a time ; but then the colour flushed up in his sunken 
cheek, his dark eyes flashed through the sudden tears that 
flooded them, and rising as quickly as his feebleness and agita- 
tion would allow, he hurried towards us, and kneeling down 
before Mary he took her hand and pressed it to his eyes. It 
was the first time he had seen us since our loss. He seemed 
incapable of speaking ; till rising, he looked at her for a moment 
—then hurried away, striking his breast as he exclaimed : ''Mi 
fa piangere il cuore." (It makes my heart weep.) It was the 
last time he saw her, — she never left the house again. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

But oh ! sweet friend, we dream not of love's miglit. 
Till death has robed with soft and solemn light 
The image we enshrine I Before th^t hour 
We have but glimpses of the o'ermastering power 
Within ua laid. 

Mrs. Hemaks. 

Glide sofUy to thy rest then ; Death should come 

Gently to one of gentle mould like thee ; 

As light winds wandering through groves of bloom^ 

Detach the fragile blossom from the tree. 

Close thy sweet eyes, calmly and without pain. 

And we will trust in God, to see thee yet again. 

Bryant. 

Geadually one little thing after another waa given up, till at 
length Mary could bear only to be mored from her bed to the 
sofa — and this, all in the course of a few days-rflo rapidly did 
this grief drink up the springs of her frail me. At times le^e 
suffered much. 

'* Wile my dear husband away," I heard her whisper once to 
her faithful servant, *' that I may moan without restraint. It is 
not murmuring, dear Susan," she added, *' but it eases me so 
much. Sut I cannot do it when he is here." 

She knew not that I heard her ; but I made some excuse ta 
go, and then — ^noiselessly, lest she should hear, me — I stole back, 
and lay down on the floor by the bedside, so close she could not 
see me. I could not be awav from her, though I covered my 
head not to hear the sounds that tore my heart to pieces. 

At calmer times she would talk with me of the happiness she 
felt. 

** You do not think me selfish, Willy P " she said. It is not 
the thought of the }oy that is so near, nor of seeing my child 
again — ^the thought of leaving you would overbear all that. It 
is that God puts happiness into my heart, I know not how* But 
He is there jSimself, and He is happiness." 

I could but rejoice that it was so, and at such times the bitter- 
ness of the parting«death seemed almost gone for me too, and we 
spoke of her near home as of one decked with all pleasure for 
her by Him who had "gone before to prepare a place for her." 
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There is " sncli a deep rest in the thought of Grod*s eternity/' 
that to image her enjoying it with Him, brought an unspeakable 
calm and quietude upon my soul. It was only when our mutual 
lore was thought of! 



Often had we spoken together of the bright coming of the 
Lord again upon the earth. 

" None can know, of course, when it shall be," she said to me, 
the day before she died. " I used to hope it would be in my 
time — ^that I should be saved from the bitter waiters and the 
dark valley. But I find no darkness in this border-land ; and if 
the waters are bitter, I do not taste them, they shrink away 
before my feet. You told mo they would be shallow for me, 
Wilfred, and they are so. An easy death, my beloved — a gentle, 
easy death ! and such a golden light around — beyond." 

" Your happiness shines so even on the darkness of my heart, 
Mary, that it seems almost as if I were going with you," I 
replied ; " I can trust Grod so perfectly for all — ^for everything. — 

' I do not ask to see the distant scene. 
One step's enough for me.* " 

" I am SO glad — so happjr, Wilfred ; it is such delight to know 
that the Heaven which will be perfect joy to me has begun 
already to spread its happiness on your heart. What a blessed- 
ness it is to feel no misgiving for myself or for you — ^to know 
that the cleansing blood has washed us both. Oh! how can 
any one wish to work out a cold, hard salvation for them- 
selves, when they can owe it to so dear a source. That love of 
Christ — how penect ! " And she closed her eyes as a glow of 
tender happiness rested on her pale countenance. 

I sat silently watching her ; I would not interrupt the com- 
muning I knew was ^oing on between her spirit and Him who 
had so blessed it. But soon she looked up, and continued — 
following the current of her own thoughts, though brokenly : 

" Those who do not know Him, doubt His love. Poor Captain • 
Normanton thought he never could be forgiven. He did not 
know the heart of Christ. The same in heaven as on earth. 
He ' receiveth sinners.' What a happiness I what a happiness ! " 

She paused again, and I sat silent oy her. With unutterable 
sadness and tenderness I watched to gather in all the radiant 
beams of heaven that shone through her soid on mine, and to 
store up in everlasting remembrance all her sweet and grace- 
^'Might words. Soon I should hear them no more ; but I knew 
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tLat " the stream which had given its sweetness to my earthly 
fountain was imperishable — was ever full and ever flowing." 

She spoke but little that day, her weakness was so great ; but 
she liked me to read to her, and pray with her, and speak to 
her, and kept up a constant communication by the pressure of 
her dear hand, or by her looks of love — and often by her 
heavenly smile, even when she could not unclose her eyes. All 
pain, and her wearying cough had quite left her ; and she felt, 
as she told me, in a state of unutterable happiness. She could 
not realise our parting, she said; it seemed to her as if the 
''Angel who stood on the sea and on the land had already 
lifted up his hand to heaven, and sworn that time was no 
more." 

I lived each moment of that day ; my mind seemed instinct 
with life all over, to catch each angel look, each bright word, 
each token of that undying love which tore yet soothed my 
heart. I was full of swelling emotions, elevated yet oppressed ; 
and in bewilderment, I could scarcely at times have said whether 
I were in this life, or — ^where. 

She slept well for some hours that ni^ht, but towards 
morning grew restless and wished to be laid upon her sofa. 
I took ner in my arms for the last time — ^alas! how light a 
burthen — and how dear — and laid her where she could see all 
the beautiful bay spread out before her. She felt much re- 
freshed, and an unwonted strength seemed given her. My 
heart died within me — felt what it was. The sun had not 
yet risen, and the cool green light of early dawn lay on the sky 
and the reflecting waters. An English frigate was lying on 
there ; and I thought of the time when I had flrst been there, 
and we had so often together looked at my beautiful vessel as it 
lay painted on the waves, or swaying to and fro in the light 
breeze. She thought of it too, for she glanced from the frigate 
to me, as a quivering sigh sprang to our lips. I saw her wipe 
away a gathering tear. She turned to me again; and taking 
my hand in both of her's, folded it to her heart. 

"WiUy," she said, "I bless my God so much for having 
brought---your ship to Nice. How merciful to have prepared — 
from the foundations of the world — such hanpinesa for one so 
small — and low ; to have forecast — each wora of love and look 
of kindness — all which has made my life so blest. — What 
mighty love!" 

"'VV'batthen has it been forme?" I exclaimed; "thought- 
less, wild, foolish as I was, to bless me with such love as yours 
— ^as His ! I was so utterly ignorant of Him, when He was 
preparing for me such blessed teaching." 
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" Yet at times my faithless heart grieves, Willy — ^that you 
should have loved what must-— have loved me— when — " 
^ I hid my eyes and oould not answer. 

' " Yet," she continued, with her low silvery tones dear again, 
" it is not parting ! Speak to me often, "Wilfred — may be 
very near. God may let me often visit this dear earth — ^and 
then whom should I seek— but youP What now could keep me 
from youP — ^What could thenP No! think of us as near — my 
boy and me — ^near — ^near." 

" But oh ! should you see my sinful heart," I exclaimed, 
" you could not be happy.*' 

"Grod is," she replied; "He sees your heart and minfr— 
and the worse hearts of those — who do not love Him, yet 
He is 'Happiness;' and I shall have learned of Him — His 
holy patience — ^His loving-kindness, and shall know why — He 
still sees good to leave the burthen — of sin in the redeemed 
heart." 

" Yes, God sees us," I replied, " and yearns in kindness over 
the worst and vilest, and His happiness is, as you say, Mary, 
perfect still. It is all a mysteiy, a glorious mystery! And 
you will look on me, if God permit, with the same tender love 
you have ever done — ^tenderer, more loving, it cannot be— in 
heaven." 

** Oh yes I — think I shall be with you here,— for God loves 
this earth — ^and blesses it, — and surely I may be— wherever 
His blessing rests. He gives me the joy of thinking that — ^to 
save me from what this hour must else — have been to me." 
And she clasped my hand still nearer to her heart as her eyes 
closed, and the large] tears fell over her face, I laid my head 
against her shoulder. We were both silent. 

The sun had now risen, and pouring its rays in floods over 
the hills, gradually lit up every object. The bay was studded 
over with little vessels which one after another caught its ruddy 
glow on their white sails, and wave after wave sparkled in the 
fight, leaving the little margin of the shore that they washed, a 
wavy silvery line as far as the eye could reach. There had been 
heavy rain in the night, and the frigate began now to unfurl 
her sails to dry them in the warm beams. 

"Ah!" she exclaimed, when she saw that busy work begin, 
" the last time I watched that done— it was to take you from 
me, Wilfred. We were soon to meet again — and sail together 
— ^and yet I wept. You too will weep — ^when I spread my 
heavenly sails — ^and for a time must leave you ; — but think of 
the long voyage — ^we shall go together,— and our darling,— and 
so many others, — on the boundless ocean of Eternity 1 There 
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will be no jarring^ feelings there, Willy — ^nothing but love — 
nothing but love ! " 

She was gazing upwards, and it seemed as if a real glory 
from the inner heaven streamed on her face ; — it was like an 
angel's. 



It had been settled for her to receive the Sacrament that day. 

" I am so thankful," she said, " to be stronger just now. It 
is good of God-r^to give me a few hoiira to speak to you — and 
take the tokens of His love. He bid us do so — ^in remembrAuce 
of Him — ^till He come again. — Till He come again I — ^that glo- 
rious day 1 Yes, and it is sweet — ^to have anything to do — ^in 
remembrance of Him. Amid all my love for you — ^Willy, He 
knows His love lies deeper still — ^in the very ground — of my 
heart ! " And her voice choked, as if the unutterable feeling 
were too mighty for her frail sti'ength. 
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I love to think that the Lord in His humanity looks tenderly upon this 
mortal soil on which He sojourned in His wondrous life ; and that here, 
perhaps, in these very lands, made holy by His grace and power, " we may 
rest agam."— Adam Graeme. 

When the communion-semce was over, and the good clergy- 
man had with deep emotion taken leave of one he had known 
and loved for many years, she turned to me as I knelt by her 
side, and murmured : 

"Now I have almost done — with prayer. Wilfred," she 
added after a time, " praise Grod continually — when I am gone, 
—for then our voices and our souls — may loin before His 
throne. Turn your prayers even to praises, — ^for I cannot join 
in those, and we must be one — quite one." 

Her head rested on my shoulder, and the expression of her 
large, dark eyes, in "^hose soft depths there lay all human and 
all heavenly love, was almost too powerful for me. I pressed 
her hand continually to my lips, as I gazed as one entranced 
upon her, my heart dumb under its overwhelming weight of 
feeling. I could not withdraw my eyes, they seemed spell- 
bound almost to terror. It was a relief when the door at last 
opened, and her maid came in with some refreshment. She 
could take but little; and when the poor girl lamented she 
would have no more, she said, smiling : 

" I have all I need — dear Susan. Yes," she added, clasping 
her hands, and looking upward as a sudden radiant solemnity 
fell upon her features, " all I need ! * He that drinketh of the 
water that I — shall give unto him — shall never thirst, but it 
shall be a well of water — springing up to everlasting life.' — 
Everlasting life !— Gift of the father through the Son— Holy 
Spirit — ^purchased possession ! " And she seemed lost in hea- 
venly contemplation. Susan stood by, the silent tears coursing 
down her cheeks. Mary turned her soft eyes on her after a 
time, and holding out her hand, drew the poor sorrowing crea- 
ture down to her, and kissed Jier with a long, sobbing kiss. 

" There is happiness before you — so much happmess ! " she 
said at length — tor she knew she was engaged to one she had 
been attached to before she left Nice. " Use it well, Susan — ^let 
none go, — ^it is the loving care of God to give it you. — ^Hold it as 
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His dear gift,-— and youH not forget Him in it. — God will — 
idwayB bless yon." 



When we were again alone, she begged me to bring her 
beloved plant — her passion-flower which she had always carried 
with her — ^and put it by her side. I did so, remembermg sorely 
as I lifted it, the time when I had carried it with so gay a heart 
to deck her summer window. The sun had made its blossoms 
again open gloriously, and she lay for some time looking at it 
with pleasure. 

' All blessed memories will now — for ever — ^be associated in 
my mind — ^with this flower: God's love — Christ's love — and 
yours.' Do you remember — ^when I said that, Willy ? " And 
she turned to me her almost glowing face. 

My eyes alone could tell her that I did — ^for the remembrance 
—the scene — ^the hour — ^were rushing through my heart. Did I 
not remember it P 

" Perhaps," she added, after a few moments, " I may see — 
this very flower again, — ^again watch over it — ^with heavenly 
happiness. Flowers will bloom upon the earth — when it is 
renewed — ^in righteousness ; it is only the things that ' ofiend ' 
— ^which will be consumed — ^by that dreadful fire — ^these are so 
beautiful ! — Say to me those lines — ^you know P " And she lay 
so calm — so happy as I said them. 

'* * Belies ye are of Eden's bowers. 
As pure, as fragrant, and as fiEdr, 
As when you crown'd the sunshine hours 
Of happy wanderers there.' " 

'* " Yes," she said with animation ; " as pure, as beautiful ! 
And they will crown again— our * sunshine hours' — ^when God 
has made — ' His tabernacle with men ' — and Eden is more than 
restored by Him. I love to think of coming back again — ^to this 
dear earth — ^the scene of all I have known — of happiness ; where 
first I have tasted of God's love, — ^first known you. Yes ! I 
may see — and train — ^this plant again ; the thought may be more 
— than fancy — and falls upon my heart — so soothingly ! " And 
with her trembling fingers she strove to arrange one of its wan- 
dering shoots. But she could not do it, and her feeble hands 
fell helplessly down. She smiled at me, but her lip quivered. 
"Your care now," she said tremulously; — "yours — ^for a 
time." 

How many memories hung around that plant — ^her companion 
through many sonny, and oh ! how many stormy hours I What 
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feelings had crowded around its eloquent flowers-^-what tears 

had watered it — what deep, deep sighs had made its slight leayes 
tremble — what constant eyes had watched it, and gentle hands 
— stronger then — ^had trained it! Not a spray or shoot but 
had its tale to tell — ^its chronicle of deep living love, of joy, or 
sorrow ! 

She watched me languidly, as, by her wish I did what she 
had tried to do and then replaced it with its sunlike flowers in 
the window ; but it was eviaent that the little burst of strength 
that had flashed up was fast failing. I saw with terror a feanul 
change in her countenance when I returned to her. 

** Mary ! " I exclaimed, hastening to her. 

" Mary ! " she repeated, raising her eyes with a look that 
seemed to enter heaven, ** that blessed name ! — ^the first — ^my 
Lord pronounced — ^when risen from the dead. My Lord — ^my 
Gt)d," she faltered, ** wilt Thou not also— call me by name-r- 
Thy feeble — ^weak — ^but loving — child P " 

" Oh, He has called you, has blessed you, and made you all 
His own," I exclaimed, as for a moment I seemed lifted above 
my grief ; " and where He is, you too shall be." 

"With Him,— yes, with Him — anywhere^with Him ! " And 
she lay tranquil, but that her lips moved ; and listening intentlv 
— ^so dear was every breath to me — I caught the words, with 
pauses between : 

" The distant — sound — of my— Redeemer's — feet. 
Coming to — fetch me — to my Father's — ^home." 

Then she was still— still as death — Oh ! was it thatP I dared 
not think. 

But soon rousing, she looked round as if awakened from 
sleep ; and seeing me bending over her in agony, she said : 

" I shall soon — ^be gone— Sear Willy I— -W alk— in our sunny 
— ^garden — ^beneath — ^the bright heaven— and think of me— so 
happy ! " I 

I stood as if insensate. I knew not what I felt. 

" Let me," she said suddenly raising her head, " let me^have 
— ^my boy's— pillow." 

With the chill of death at my heart, I rose to fetch it for her 
— the first time it had been moved since his dear head had 
pressed it. I laid it beneath hers. Oh ! what was the power 
that hindered me throwing my own down beside her, and dying 
e're she died P 

" I shall see him — ^soon," she murmured, as she tamed her 
cheek caressingly on the pillow ; — " his radiant— face I *' And 
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again she closed her eyes while a happy smile crossed her face, 
and her lips moved as if she were speaking soft loving words to 
the babe-angel she longed so much to see. 

I knelt beside her, and in sudden agony threw my arms 
around her. 

" Oh, why should I be left P " I exclaimed, as the intolerable 
thought seemed to drive me to distraction. " Why should I be 
left — ^a miserable wretch — away from heaven, — when all I love 
is there P" 

" Hush — ^Willy — ^hush," she moaned, as if my sudden frenzy 
troubled her too deeply, — and passing lovingly her pale soltt 
hand over my cheek ana lips. I hid my face beside her, trying 
to crush down my towering agony — and struggling for calmness 
that I might not lose a moment — a breath of her expiring life. 
Her hand lingered gently on my head, and she murmured 
prayers to God for me. I heard them, and felt their soothing 
power ; — ^and God had pity on me. 

At last I looked up, and there were tears upon her cheek as 
her eyes met mine. She put up her face to kiss me, fondly 
clasping her arms round my neck. 

" God will — surely — comfort you,*' she murmured softly — ^and 
BO feebly — "my own — dear — dear — Willy! He will fill — the waste 
place — and soon — ^you will be — ^with us — with Him. You have 
been — such an — ^angel to me — no word — ^no look — ^but of an — 
angel." 

She stopped exhausted, and I could not speak, or sigh, or 
scarcely breathe. Silent rivers of tears flowed without pause or 
sob or effort. I had no power to check them — I seemed to have 
less life than she had. Then suddenly disengaging herself from 
me, — 

" Now let me go," she exclaimed in a clear, firm voice. " My 
God ! my Saviour ! my joy ! mv life ! " 

She lay looking upward — wnen a sudden light rushed into her 
eyes. 

" My boy !" she exclaimed in ecstasy. 

Her loot remained fixed some time on high, but its fervour 
gradually passed away, and the heavy lids closed. She turned 
her cheek to rest it again on mine, and threw her arm round 
my neck. I caught the murmured words: "For ever!" — 
There was a deep, low, happy sigh 



How long I remained there I know not I seemed in a sort 
of golden trance, as if some of the light of the Glorious Pre- 
sence into which she had entered, had reached my soul ! . . . 
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After a time I was aware of some one's opening the door, and 
of making with conscious falsehood, a sign for them to go, as if 
I feared her being disturbed. I could not let any one intrude 
into the mighty secret that was between her and me, and God 
and His holy angels. A mortal's thought would . have dese- 
crated it. . . • ' 

I knelt there, all feeling quieted within me — almost at last 
stagnant — till the sliadows were all changed in the room, and 
the slanting rays poured in from the west. The cheek that 
rested on mine had become cold and colder, and pressed heavier 
and heavier ; there was no breath in. the parted lips, no love in 
the closed eyes, no stir of life in that warm, warm heart — that 
cold, cold breast ! 

Again the door opened ; but now I had no power in my stony 
frame to move. A step came on — ^that reverential step where 
death has fallen ! And then the cold arm was gently taken from 
my neck, and the dear head was laid upon the pillow, and I was 
urged — though without word spoken, to rise, I rose, and 
looked round me quite bewildered, — ^my eye even resting on 
her some moments without my understanding what it was I 
looked upon. 

Then Durst forth the torrent — ^the agony. Oh, that such 
things can be, and we live through them ! I heard my own 
cries, and scarcely knew that it was I whose agony was rushing 
forth in those wild sounds. I was only conscious that in dash- 
ing myself to the ground, I turniBd from her ; — I could not 
disturb that form, or ruffle a fold of those white garments. . . . 
Sounds of tears and lamentation I now heard mingling with my 
own, — but quieter, as a far echo. Then a trembling, broken 
voice spoke : 

" Oh 1 sir, think where she is." 

It was the " Peace, be still," of the Lord. 

I rose to my knees, and leant my head upon her couch and 
prayed ; — convulsive prayers and sobs minglmg their grief and 
faith before God's throne. Then came her beseeching back 
upon my soul — to " turn my prayers into praises ;" and such a • 
flood of happiness passed over me as I thanked God for His 
mercy to her — for having redeemed her from this world and all 
its struggling fears and painful sins and wearying strivings — 
that it almost seemed as if our voices did indeed join before the 
throne, and pour forth together living praise to Him that sat 
thereon. Then, worn out, overpowered — with that clear joy 
upon my soul, I sank dowA by her side, and slept calm, happy 
sleep. 

I But oh I the awakening !— The dim, dark sense of misery j so 
• * 
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large in its xmdefLned blackness ! — ^And then the trath — as I 
looked up and saw that pure and quiet face and moveless figure 
like marble in the moonlight that lay so chilly in its coldness 
iipon her I I could not have her moved — she lay so tranquil 
there — the arm that had enfolded me in death crossed on her 
unheaving breast, and, dimly gleaming on the pale wasted 
hand — the ring she had asked of me and never taken off but to 
put beneath it the outward pledge of the dear bond which had 
united us ! Oh ! they would be all pain, those tender memories, 
if the future were not a continuation of the past! Surely — 
surely there are no abrupt transitions in God's works ! w ith 
Him all changes are growths — ^harmonies — developments ! I 
could not take off that ring ; but thought as I covered the cold 
beloved hand with bursting tears, that when she rose again, that 
pledge of a love so God-given and so true, 

" One-thoughted, never-wandering, guileless love 1 " 
might almost be left there still. 



The dawn had risen and brightened into day ; and the light — 
shining through the rose-ribbons that lay with the soft lace 
upon her cheek, gave to it a mocking glow of life. But I would 
not have had it so. The storm was now all hushed within me, 
and I could rejoice that she was safe and had passed from 
earth's poor stage to God's high heaven. How empty the world 
seemed to me ! — the outer world — while the inner, seemed bright 
with thousand glories ! 

After a time I walked, as she had bid me do, forth in the 
garden, beneath the glowing heaven, and thought of her — " so 
happy." I felt that I must soon follow her— or anyhow that 
all must be well in His beloved hand who had taken her home. 

Oh ! it was very resting, that utter peace, that unruffled, un- 
reflecting, unconscious calm ! And if at times wild thoughts 
flashed across me, I rushed back to that still form, and all was 
quiet again. I had no feeling of grief in that hushed, holy 
presence, — God was so fuUy there, and she so blest ! 
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"Mother," and ''Home." 

There are but given 
Two names of higher note—" Father," and " Heaven." 

PoevM and Picture*, 

I LAID her beside " that" little grave, and still the same calm 
was mercifully given, and for some days that bright dreamy 
light floated around me — though 

" Over all things brooding slept, 
The quiet sense of something lost." 

It was mercifully done by Him who knoweth what we can 
bear — but it was scarcely consciousness, scarcely life. I seemed 
not on earth, vet not in heaven ; I could think of nothing, feel 
nothing, clearly. 

Then gradually I roused to more consciousness ; and in the 
deep ingratitude of my earthward heart, my first craving was 
for my mother. I had written to her when our child was taken, 
and knew, as she had not written in reply, that she must be on 
her way to us, to share and soothe our grief. Ah ! how little 
did she think what grief she had to soothe— and how one was 
passed beyond its power ! 

But I longed so for her — craved so for her — ^the only being 
who could understand me — could weep the same tears over tbose 
sweet memories ! I roamed restlessly about the empty house 
and garden, scarce feeling their emptiness from anxiety for her. 
It seemed as if I put off the thinlting of Mary in my intense 
anxiety to have that loving mother to speak to of her — of her, 
and all my grief. I watched from the windows each boat that 
seared the shore, each carriage that came up the road, — ^and 
thought : " Would she never come ! " 

No, she would never come ! — She was gone ! — ^had died ere 
she knew my grief. A sudden attack of illness had ended her 
dear life while yet the letter was unread that told her that our 
little one was gone. I fainted dead upon the floor — ^and wakened 
only to delirious fever. Oh God, " Thou hadst vexed me with 
all Thy storms," and my heart was crushed within me. 

It was weeks before I was sufliciently recovered to leave the 
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house ; and no one but those who have lived through such 
things can comprehend the agony of that slow, unwilling return 
to an unwelcome life — to an empty, empty world! Those 
desolate mornings ! those wretched, mocking, golden evenings ! 
those massive, shapeless nights ! No voice— of all so dear — to 
bless me — ^no speaking eyes to watch and answer to my looks, — 
no accustomed hand to rest in mine, and speak dumb, eloquent 
language! Ah! .... 

Many friends came around me — all were kind ; and I doubt 
not it was well for me to force myself to speak, and try to show 
gratitude for their kind exertions. I feel it now — warmly; but 
tken it was torture to speak and hear others talk of what 
seemed wild wasteful nothings, compared to the vast unmeasured 
thoughts and giant forms that filled my soul ! Oh I when the 
least of them were Angels and Archangels — ^what it was to sit 
and answer when they spoke to me of tne petty shifting things 
around ! Oh ! there are times when " Grod alone can speak to 
our hearts without fatiguing them" — ^and truly this was one of 
them. 

The dreadful excitation to my mind at last forced me to insist 
on being taken out into the air — and then I had quiet ; and the 
air too revived me, and after a time I could walk a little, and 
roam along the shore and nearer vales. 

Then it was that I found the sympathy of my poor old friend 
80 soothing in its quiet influence. He had helped, they told me, 
to nurse me in my wild and wandering frame ; and though, in 
the delicacy of his mind, he had never since come before me in 
the house, yet now he would follow me at a distance, — always 
within call should I want anything, yet never so near as to seem 
to claim my notice. I did not know him then as I did after- 
wards, or should have begged him to come near, and have begun 
then an intercourse that afterwards proved so comforting and 
beneficial. I strove indeed, at first to escape from him, wishing 
for 'nothing but what I carried in my own peopled heart; but 
still wherever I went, there, slowly following me was he. 

When rather stronger, I would wander along the mountains' 
sides where the slope was easy; and then first, our special 
intercourse began. He never came near, as I have said, — ^but 
stopped if I stopped ; and if I rested on the dry grass he rested 
too, — sometimes for hours till I again set forth. But as my 
strength increased I wearied his weak limbs ; and seeing him 
stop and pant one day when I had mounted a steeper ascent than 
usual, I went to his side. We parted then no more ; and kindlier 
intercourse never had I with living friend than with him. He 
had loved her so much— from the time she was a tottering infant, 

2 Q 
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haying^ seen her bo ofben at her nurse's house — and as she grew 
in years and loveliness, his affection had grown to idolatry. 
Oh ! who would not have loved her, *' oreat^" as she was, " of 
every creature's bestP" And as we talked and wept together 
over her dear memory, a softer sorrow fell apon my heart. 

Ah " it is not good for man to live alone ! " Our very outward 
senses prove that the Creator formed us for loving intercourse 
with our kind. How does the eye convey the look — the ear the 
tones of love into our hearts P How can the dasp of hands 
speak volumes to the soul P 

He was indeed a comfort to me — ^that old man — ^never going 
beyond my thoughts, never drawing them back from any heishts 
to which they had soared, or uttermg one word that grated on 
my heart. Then too what pleasure, what joy and comfort I felt 
in leading on his soul to those bright regions where only as 
yet in poetic fancy he had roamed I How many hours did we 
sit upon those mountains' sides talking of (rod and godly 
thin^ — he always seated at my feet, lifting his dim but kindling 
eye m humble love to mine. Ah ! those were blessed hours ! 
And when he spoke to me of the sore darkness and blindness of 
his countrymen, — ^then the high thought arose that I would try 
upon those mountains to bring the " gospel of peace" and pro- 
claim the "way of salvation." I l>ecame ashamed of my 
" indolent brooding, my cumbering of the ground ;" and saw at 
last God's meaning in sundering me from all ties of earth- 
snatching from me even that last dear refuge — my mother's 
heart — that I might " be about my Father's business." 

From that time my misery became less sore. I struggled 
against it, for I knew that grief, like sin, was Satan's work and 
flhould be resisted; and often when I prayed for grace and 
comfort and that the bitter agony might be stayed, I have seen 
almost visibly, the dark cloud pass from before my eyes and 
God's bright light shine there again. The great end of my 
existence seemed revealed to me, and God gave me strength to 
follow it. The wondrous charm of home had, I now felt, kept 
me too much enthralled, and made me neglect the vast work 
which God intrusts to all to whom He commits His true riches. 
My selfish happiness was therefore dashed to the ground that I 
might be forced into a higher, more devoted sphere of action. 
Alas ! that God's gifts should ever be turned to a snare bv him 
who is His enemy and ours — that our own weak hearts should 
aid him in the work ! But God was merciful to me His sinful 
servant, and I can thank, and deeply trust Him. 

" Weakness, and want, and misery are mine ; 
Strength, riahes, glory— -are not these things Thine ? " 
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living now more for others I was relieved from the continual 
pressure of morbid regret, and the presence of the Lord was 
ever with me. My mornings I dedicated to seeking out the 
poor and miserable in the dark dens of wretchedness that w^e 
so rife around me, and in the evenings I climbed the breezy 
hills, and visited the mountain villages — choosing that time, 
because then I could often meet the peasants returning from 
their work, and gather them around me — ^beneath God's heaven, 
amid His glorious works, to hear His glorious word. How 
melted was my heart at seeing their earnest attention, their 
awakening desire for jthose things ; and as I followed though 
but feebly in the steps of that glorious Saviour who on other 
mountains saw '* the multitudes" come out to hear Him, I felt 
that even amid the mysterious sufferings of that '*Man of 
sorrows," there must yet have been minglmgs of celestial joy. 



I will not say that my heart did not often sink within me as 
descending from the exhilarating mountain air I sought mj^ 
lonely, desolated hearth, — I had been more or less than man not 
to have done that — or that I did not often in looking on those 
dear graves long for my own to be dug beside them — ^my soul to 
be at rest and at peace in Grod*s bright heaven ; — but still it was 
not what it had been before. My path was now I felt, shone on 
by God's clear blessing from above — and that sustained me. I 
often thought of that olessed man* who had laboured in Alpine 
regions amid all the savage horrors of winter's snow uncheered 
by one friend or companion ; and remembered how with his own 
hand he had cut down the rose-tree— his only one — because he 
felt that it had stolen away moments that might have borne on 
their flying wings a ransomed soul ! Ah ! what were my poor 
services compared to his — and what the devotion of my heart 
when weighed against that one act P 



My poor old friend was left far behind now that my youthful 
vigour was somewhat restored to me ; but stiU we were often 
together. I had prevailed on him to come and live in my house, 
where my belovea wife's faithful servant did everything to make 
his feeble age comfortable. She had married the person to whom 
she had been engaged, and they both lived with me ; and greater 
devotion no human beings could have shown. It was a great 
comfort having them ; for young as I was — not three-and-twenty 
when I had gone through all my bitter suflerings — and being so 

♦ Felix Neff. 
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much from home, it required the eye of faithful Ioto to wateh 
oyer things for me and to see that all my home contriyanoea 
for the poor creatures around me were conscientiously and feel- 
ingly carried out. My dearest wife had left me all her lai^e 
fortune, but I could not bear to keep it. Some portion I 
retained to carry on works she had wisned continued, but the 
rest I had divided between relations of her's who had more need 
of it. I was advised not to do so by some of my friends, as,— 
they were pleased to say, — should spend it so much better ; 
but I thought it could not be better spent than in doing that 
which would take away all cause of reproach from one who had 
his Master's honour m keeping ; for the world might know 
nothing of how I spent the fortime that I kept, they would only 
remember that I had kept it, and I had a horror of giving the 
*' Enemy this occasion to blaspheme," and letting it be thought 
that whilst I, as a Christian, professed to follow after the riches 
of eternal life, I was equally bent on securing those of this. If 
one must pay for one's pleasure, surely the best pleasure is the 
standing void of offence before God and man." I had alas ! 
so few to provide for, that my own fortune was ample — abundant 
for my wants, and left me much besides to spend on others ; for 
oh ! what a sacred trust is fortune ! and how deep our need of 
prayer in the use of it. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

Hepolisbes the Jewel year by year, 

With ceaseless care, and chisel sharp and keen. 

Shedding Paternal drops of pity clear, 
Where the hot edges of the blade have been. 

He wills His glory should by thee be shown ; 

Thy patient cheerihlness, thy quiet £edth ; 
Tlw heavy cross borne sUentiv alone, 

in. His dear steps who loved thee to the death. 

He is thy Father, and thy heart can tell 
The deep, deep meaning of that holy word-— 

A Father from whose blessed lips "Farewell ! " 
Shall never through Eternity be heard. 

By Him were all thv bright affections given, 

Betum them now all sanctified to Heaven. 

C. N. 

It was now declining autumn ; and I saw with grief tliat the 
autumn of the days of my poor, my dear old friend, was declinino^ 
too— and fast. He could no longer accompany me even in my 
shortest walks ; and soon he neyerleft the house. It seemed as if 1 
cast a withering, blasting glance on all I loyed. But it was well 
— all was well ! 

I was with him always when at home, for I saw that soon ho 
would be numbered with the blest ; that he must soon " solemnly 
put off his feehleness, and go forth alone." 



I buried him beside my child — for he had renounced the 
Soman Catholic religion — and I had before secured for my own 
** body's leneth " the place next her I loyed. Often haye 1 stood 
there, and thought wnat joyful beinffs that little spot of earth 
would one day bear, when " the dead shall hear Mis yoice and 
come forth out of their grayes." " Oh ! who would not loye an 
earth in which he has buried his treasures, and which holds 
them in keeping for the resurrection P " Who would not loye 
Him who is the Besurrection and the Life ! " 

Ineffable communings haye I had in that place ; and with what 
comforts did God yisit and refresh me ! At times indeed, strong 
grief would wring my spirit, and in desolation I would cast 
myself down there where my Mary lay ; but at other times it 
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was my brightest joy to think of those I loved, so safe ! and if 
an infant wept, or I saw a mourning ^mother, " I thought upon 
mj dead, and gave Grod thanks." Ah ! it was 

" A thing o'er which to shed. 
When stars alpne beheld the drooping head. 
Lone tears I yet ofttimes burthen'd with the excess 
Of our strange nature's quivering happiness." 

Yes ! Grod " never left me, nor forsook," but always raised my 
drooping heart there where my treasures were—" earthly to 
heavenl^r joined." 

" I think," — to use some of Lamartine's words in one of his 
beautiful stories : " God had compassion on me, seeing I was 
destined to live without wife, witnout children, without father 
or mother, and visited me oftener, and more intimately than 
others to comfort me and prevent my fuiding life wearisome." 



I was by those grassy graves one day, when from behind me, 
a shadow fell across them. I turned. It was Bruce ! . . . . 



I had never written to him of my sorrows — why should I dis- 
turb his joy. I would not even have an announcement put in 
the papers, lest it should reach him. But at length he heard of 
all that I had suffered ; and though just married to Mercedes 
and in Scotland, he instantly left her and hurried off to me. 
What friendship ! And how he felt for me ! He besou^t me 
to come back with him. The idea was terrible to me ! Bat he ^ 
urged it — for his love's sake— and how could I refuse P " 

Yet it was torture to go— but I went ; — leaving my servants 
in charge of my house — as they have ever since been, — and en- 
gaging a devoted man to live there and work among my people. 

I went with Bruce, and saw one of my earnest prayers an- 
swered, in the greatness of his happiness. I grieved that my 
affliction should throw a shadow over it, and strove against it. 
But that was more difficult now amid the many materudisms of 
common life, than in the ethereal atmosphere I had breathed at 
Nice — ethereal both to body and soul. But I have no doubt the 
strife was good ! 'Twas the plunging of the hot steel into the 
cold water that it might be hardened and bear a brighter polish ! 
Ah ! that it had effected that more than it has ! 

Yet there too, among those rugged heaths and rough hill-sides, 
was work to be done ; and in doing that, God and His comforts 
are ever with us. And after a time» to please Bruce, too— for I 
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felt I could not do enough for one who had done so much for me 
and mine — I accepted an appointment on board ship again, and 
found I had work to do there also. 

Once more I heard from Lady Davenport. She spoke of my 
lost love, — tenderly, feelingly, admiringly! She said her own 
health was sinking — her life failing. There was a solemn tone 
in her letter and a kindly one that had never been before.— 
Perhaps " the decay of nature was teaching her the gentler 
secrets of the heart," — ^perhaps she had a better monitor. Grod 
grant it ! — I never heard from her again. 



I often visit Nice — drawn there irresistibly ! and though I am 
now still following my profession on the stormy seas my heart 
is ever there, and there I feel I miist go and take up my abode 
again. On its clear heights, " the lonely world seems lifted nearer 
heaven ; " and those dear graves still send repose into my heart. 
My people grow in the love of God, and I have no nappier 
moments than when among them. The love of God must ever 
produce love to man — His creature. "No vessel can be full 
whose overflowings do not drop upon the earth." 



THE END. 
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